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HOW MAJOR MERCHANDISE 
LINES ARE SOLD BY CHICAGO’S 
LARGEST RETAIL STORES 


B eax department stcre is not one store, but many. Under its roof are housed the goods, 
the merchandising problems, of nearly every retail line. How its separate departments 
reach all Chicago people—as they must—at the lowest advertising cost—as, too, they must— 
offers expert guidance to the advertisers of the merchandise lines they carry. How leading 
department stores sell some of their major lines of merchandise is told in the following state- 
ment. In every case their space in The Daily News exceeds by a substantial margin the 
total in the next paper, whether daily or daily and Sunday combined. 


ADVERTISING BY IMPORTANT CLASSIFICATION 
IN CHICAGO DEPARTMENT STORES 


CANDY—More space is used in The Daily News SHOES, WOMEN’S—More space is used in The 
than in the next four papers, including the Sunday Daily News than in the combined daily and Sun- 
issues of two, combined. day issues of the next paper. 


DRUGS AND TOILET GOODS—More space _ is RADIO—More space is used in The Daily News 
used in The Daily News than in the next two than in any other, paper. 
papers, including the Sunday issues of one, com- CIGARS AND PIPES—More space is used in The 
bined. Daily News than in all other papers combined. 
FURNITURE—More space is used in The Daily HARDWARE— More space is used in The Daily 
News than in the combined daily and Sunday News than in all other papers combined. 
issues of the next paper. AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES—M ore space _ is 
HOUSEHOLD FURNISHINGS AND UTILITIES— used in The Daily News than in the next two 
More space is used in The Daily News than in papers combined. 
the next four papers, including the Sunday issues SPORTING GOODS— More space is used in The 
of two, combined. Daily News than in the com- 
GROCERIES—More space is bined daily and Sunday issues 
used in The Daily News than of the next paper. 
in all other papers combined. From the list of larger de- CLOTHING, MEN’S—More 
LEATHER GOODS—More ST ad tar anata an space is used in The Daily 
space is used in The Daily dhete edventiitee: tied News than in the combined 
News than in the combined pagraaes = Sei pepe daily and Sunday issues of the 


. es F tant classifications by the 
daily and Sunday issues of the Adestictes Gunite Cie next paper. 


next paper. pany, an independent audit CLOTHING, WOMEN’S— More 

SHOES, MEN’S— More space is bureau maintained by all space is used in The Daily 
used in The Daily News than the Chicago newspapers. News than in the combined 
in the next two papers com- daily and Sunday issues of the 
bined. next paper. 


























YES, IT IS A GOOD GUIDE TO CITYWIDE SELLING AT LOW COST 


| THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


Chicago’s Home Newspaper 


ADVERTISING NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
J. B. Woodward Woodward & Kelly Woodward & Kelly ©. George Krogn 
REPRESENTATIVES 110 E. 424 St. 360 N. Michigan Ave. 408 Fine Arts Bldg, 303 Orecher Tiss ret t'l 
n. g. 
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Editor & Publisher and The Fourth Estate for July 21, 1928 
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HIGHLIGHTS of the Birmingham Market: 


THE BARRETT COMPANY- -Manufacturers of Tarvia, a road capping 
product, tar products and roofing materials. These are taken from by-products 
of coal mined in the Birmingham District—such as tar, benzol, etc. 


Because of the abundance and variety of mineral wealth in the Birmingham 
Market, and its ability to supply inexpensive hydro-electric power, its indus- 
trial prospects are unlimited. 
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~» AGE-HERALD 


The South's Greatest Newspaper 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 





National Re presentalives 
KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
New York— Chicago — Boston — Philadelphia— Atlanta 
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“The Sunpapers go home” is more cent. represents additional papers 
than a slogan—it is a fact. Of the delivered by Sunpaper carriers 
increase in Sunpaper circulation direct to homes in Baltimore. The 
(morning and evening) for June, ra cent. of increase for May, 
1928, over June, 1927, 53.4 per 928, over May, 1927, was 51.9. 











JOHN B, WOODWARD Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 
Bowery Bank Bldg. 
110 E. 42nd St., New York 


GUY S. OSBORN 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


A. D. GRANT 
Constitution Bldg., Atlanta 


C. GEORGE KROGNESS 
Firs Netead Dank Bide. MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 
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READ THE SAME NEWSPAPER 


In the Rich Suburbs 


In Lower Merion Township, embracin 
Merion, Bala-Cynwyd, Wynnewood, 
Ardmore and other fine suburbs, ‘the 
census shows 23,866 population or about 
4,800 families. In this rich township 
The Bulletin sells 5,587 copies daily. 


In like proportion, The Bulletin is the 
favorite newspaper of all other fine sub- 
urbs, — Chestnut Hill, Devon, the Old 
York Road section... And in Pbhila- 
delphia nearly everybody reads The 
Bulletin. There are more copies sold 
daily in Philadelphia and in its sub- 
urbs than are sold by all of the morning 
papers combined. 


 piEreersiiss city of homes! 


Fine dwellings in prosperous 
residential sections. Row after 
row of modest homes. 


And in the suburbs: Great estates; 
luxury; wealth; tremendous buy- 
ing power everywhere. 


Homes,—all of them. With many 
traits in common: Pride of pos- 
session. Love of home. A sense of 
values, of the fitness of things. 


Thirty-three years ago a news- 
paper man sensed this unity of 
interestsin Philadelphians — great 
and small. 


Visioned a newspaper that would 
appeal to all, because it would 
reflect their own standards of life. 


In 1895 he applied his principles 
of newspaper making to The 
Evening Bulletin... then a small 
daily with afew thousand readers. 


Presented news accurately and 
thoroughly. Sold The Bulletin on 
its merits alone—without premi- 
ums, prizes or contests. 


Today, after a third-century, more 
than half a million people read 
The Bulletin daily in this market 
of six hundred thousand homes. 


**A miracle of newspaper making”, 
it has been called. But the city 
itself explains this growth. For 
any newspaper that truly refleeted 
this great people, was destined 
itself to grow great. 


Here is the type of circulation that 
the advertiser finds most produc- 
tive—circulation built solidly, 
permanently over the years. 


Here is the type of reader whose 
confidence in his newspaper fos- 
ters a like confidence in the adver- 
tising appearing in its columns. 


The ECbening Bulletin 


City Hall Square 


PHILADELPHIA 


Detroit Office: 321 Lafayette Boulevard 
San Francisco Office : 681 Market Street 


New York Office: 247 Park Avenue 
Chicago Office: 333 N. Michigan Ave. 


aprright, 2928, Bulletin Co. 
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Arm of Press Penetrates Arctic Solitudes 
To Picture Nobile Rescue Heroism 





wspapers, Services, Make History for Human Communications in Land of Midnight Sun—Camera- 
man Catches Nobile Camp at Moment Searching Plane Sights Lost Explorers 


ORKING 700 miles within the Arctic 
Circle—more than 300 miles far- 
‘north than the northernmost tip of 
lska—across the seventy-fifth parallel 
latitude, a dozen-odd newspaper men 
news photographers have carried 
ir duties nearer the North Pole than 
distance from New York to Chicago. 
bly two expeditions, those of Stefans- 
we and Wilkins, traveling north from 
American continent, have ever pene- 
ed as far into the Arctic as the spot 
bere these reporters and cameramen 
¢ wrestling eternal winter for scoops 
bi beats on the efforts of Europe to 
seue the Nobile expedition survivors. 
hen Nobile’s red tent was sighted on 
floes off Spitzbergen and Northeast 
and, a motion picture camera focused 
s recording eye upon the scene almost 
soon as the rescuing aviator. 
A special correspondent of Universal 
ice, a friend of Nobile’s, Ugo Lago, 
s lost with the bag of the Italia. 
Vaily, and sometimes almost hourly, 
om the Russian ice-breaker Krassin, 
aking the most brilliant voyage into 
mountainous bergs and crushing floes, 
thaps, since the drift of Nansen’s 
, dispatches have flashed to civiliza- 
im with the precision and instantaneous 
te which civilization has learned to 
‘Byect of journalism at either pole and 
ywhere between. 
All of the large 
$ services are 
mg King’s Bay, 
than 15 de- 
tes = and 
ks from 
le itself, as a 
$s base. From 
fe correspond- 
& travel out as 
portunity pre- 





ms to “cover” 
tr story at its 
rcee— the spots 
me the sur- 


hors of the No- 
Rdirigible’s 
are strug- 
mg for life and 
g for rescue 
ice. 
The ex plorers 
frescuers them- 
pes «have been 
sed into serv- 
to write the 
fory of their 
orts, 
One of the most 
Mressive picture 
komplishments of 
Story was that 
John Dored, 
amount News 
tAssociated 
S$ cameraman, 
Se grist of pic- 
ts of dog-sledge 
cue parties and 















Nobile’s 


“red tent” 
searching Maddalena plane. 





ice-breakers grinding against the polar 
pack reached New York on the Ile de 
France this week. Almost as dramatic 
as the story of Dored’s struggle to obtain 
the pictures is the miracle of transporta- 
tion which distributed them in the news- 
papers of this country while the primitive 
exigencies of the ice still held sledges 
and ice-breakers to their few daily miles 
of progress. 

In a letter to Emanuel Cohen, Editor 
of Paramount News, which arrived on 
the Ile de France with his films, Dored 
describes some of his tribulations: 

“The only way for a news man to 
operate up in that country was by ac- 
companying one of the rescue expeditions. 
There were a good many of them, some 
making the attempt by air, some by ice- 
breaker and some overland. However, 
the first to leave was the Risser-Larsen 
expedition which had the steamer /nger 
Forth. This was a beautifully equipped 
Norwegian expedition and carried a 
number of hydroplanes, and as it was 
the first out I joined up with it. 

“A little north of Virgo Bay, however, 
I learned that all rescue work in the 
northeast part of Spitzbergen at that 
time was pretty well in the hands of the 
Italians. I therefore decided to leave 
the Risser-Larsen expedition, and by 
means of a dog sled managed to get 


overland to where the ice-breaker Bra- 
gansa was coaling up. I boarded her 
after some opposition on the part of an 
Italian newsreel man with the idea of 
joining in on the desperate push that the 
Italians were making to work up through 
the ocean ice and then fly out over 
the Hinloppen Straits. 

“For more than a week the Braganza 
crushed her away along the northwestern 
end of Spitzbergen, progress becoming 
daily more slow. Finally a change in 
the wind hemmed us in among the drift- 
ing ice, and 24 hours later we were 
frozen in solidly. Such was our helpless 
condition when we received the news by 
radio that Nobile had been rescued by 
a Swedish air expedition. 

“By that time I was pretty desperate. 
I had no idea that practically all the 
other cameramen were in my own fix, 
and all I realized was that 1 had to cut 
off the party carrying Nobile to civiliza- 
tion. During the evening radio log I 
heard that we were only about 25 miles 
away from a temporary Swedish air 
base. Next day one of the Norwegian 
guides on board the Braganza led a 
party across the ice in that direction on 
the chance of getting through to the 
North coast. As it was my only chance 
I deserted the Braganza also and went 
along with them. It was-in this fashion 





camp on the ice floes as photographed on its discovery 





by the cameraman 


accompanying 


that I managed to work my way over 
to the air base, which was nothing more 
than a patch of smooth ice and a gasoline 
dump. From there, however, a plane re- 
turning to King’s Bay for — gave 
me a lift and I arrived before Nobile 
was transferred on board the Citta di 
Vilano. 

“The rest was easy. Most of the 
other newspaper men and photographers 
had gotten themselves tangled up with 
stalled French, Russian, Italian, Nor- 
wegian and Swedish expeditions of one 
kind or another just as I had. By good 
luck, however, I had managed to work 
free and- so intercept Nobile. I saw 
and talked with him. He is a pitifully 
broken man. I made my pictures and 
then caught the next boat from Spitz- 
bergen, which touched at the little town 
of Svolvoer, on the coast of Norway. 
There I was taken off by the seaplane 
that you had waiting for me, and in it 
I flew to Malmo. I caught another plane 
from there with a half hour to spare, 
flew to Hamburg, and by taking another 
plane to Paris I managed to get the first 
pictures of Nobile’s rescue on board the 
S. S. Ile de France.” 

The New York Evening Journal and 
other Hearst newspapers, through their 
foreign connections, were enabled to 
print the picture of Nobile’s camp on the 
ice, with the fine 
detail of survivors 
waving flags at 
the scout from 
civilization which 
was to effect their 
return from the 
floes. The New 
York Evening 
Journal printed the 
pictures in its noon 
edition on July 17 
The pictures were 
sent out by tele- 
photo and by fast 
mail by Interna- 
tional Newsreel to 
all Hearst news- 
papers and other 
clients of Interna 
tional Newsreel on 
Tuesday afternoon 
and were also used 
by International 
Newsreel in the 
Hearst mat service 
on the event 

These remar 
al le 
secured for the 
Hearst newspapers 
by Metro-Goldwyn 
Mayer News, one 
of the two motion 
picture newsreels 
allied to the 
Hearst organiza- 
tion The pictures 
(Continued on page 
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pictures Ww 








the 
A survivor is seen signalling the plane at left center, another with arms extended in the 
central shadow. Signal flags raised to attract rescuers are plainly shown in this remarkable picture. 42) 
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CANADIAN FIRM SUES HEARST FOR 
$978,630 ON NEWSPRINT DEAL 





Action Brought in Montreal Asks Payment for Delivered 
Paper—Follows $24,000,000 Suit by Hearst 


On 


Broken Contract 





(By Telegraph to Evitor & PuBLISHER) 


MONTREAL, July 18—An action for 

$978,630.35 has been taken here by 
the Canadian Paper Sales, Limited, 
against the Newspaper and Magazine 
Paper Corporation of New York, and 
William Randolph Hearst, as an amount 
owing for newsprint paper. In connec- 
tion with the action a seizure before 
judgment has been taken to gain pos- 
session of shipments of paper consigned 
to the defendants from paper mills of 
this province, and the demand is made 
that on failure of the defendant to pay 
the amount of the claim, the paper be 
sold up to that amount. 

In their declaration the plantiffs state 
that during the month of January to 
April, 1928, and previously, negotiations 
were proceeding with the defendants for 
the supply of newsprint paper required 
by the Hearst papers. Throughout the 
negotiations it was represented that all 
capital stock of the companies publish- 
ing the various papers, with the excep- 
tion of the New York Daily Mirror, the 
Boston Daily Advertiser, the Milwaukee 
Sentinel and the Pittsburgh Post-Gaz- 
ette was owned by William Randolph 
Hearst, either directly, or indirectly 
through companies which are controlled 
by him. 

While the negotiations were proceed- 
ing, the declaration continues, newsprint 
was being forwarded to the defendants 
for use of the various newspapers pub- 
lished by them by orders which were 
received from month to month, from the 
Newspaper and Magazine Paper Corp- 
oration. On April 21, however, the 
plaintiff company through its president, 
notified the defendants that it was un- 
willing to proceed further with the 
negotiations for a proposed contract but 
that paper would be required for the 
month of April. 

In the course of the month of April, 
the plaintiffs further state, orders were 
received from the Newspaper and Mag- 
azine Paper Corporation for paper re- 
quired for the month of May. At that 
time there were rumors abroad that the 
defendants intended to take an action in 
damages against the present plantiffs, 
for breach of contract and the Hearst 
corporation was then notified that unless 
definite arrangements were made at 
once, all shipments of newsprint would 
be forwarded with draft attached. 

A reply was received from the 
corporation, containing a promise to pay 
for all paper forwarded with a personal 
undertaking of William Randolph Hearst 
that prompt payment would be made, the 
statement continues. Relying on this 
undertaking orders were filled and paper 
shipped free-on-board cars at the several 
mills in the provinces where it was man- 
ufactured, to an amount of $978,630.35. 

The declaration further affirms that 
the defendants deliberately and with 
fraudulent intent, waited until all paper 
was delivered and on June 15, 1928, 
when payment should have been made, 
instituted an action in damages. The 
action was based on a verbal contract of 
April 2, 1928, it is stated, in words and 
figures set out in a document, purport- 
ing to be a copy of a draft contract, but 
from which certain pertinent clauses 
were deliberately omitted. 

As further evidence of malice, the 
plaintiffs declare their bank account in 
New York was seized as well as that 
of the companies which had actually 
manufactured the paper which is in ques- 
tion. 

Since April 31, the defendants have 
been obtaining paper directly from two 
companies which manufactured the paper 
previously sold by the plaintiff to the 
defendants, namely, the Anglo-Canadian 
Pulp and Paper Company andthe 
jrompton Pulp and Paper Company, 


and from a third company, the Lake 
St. John Power and Paper Company. 

This paper becomes the property of 
the defendants when it is placed on 
board cars at the mills of the various 
companies, it is set forth, and a seizure 
was therefore made to keep the merchan- 
dise from leaving the jurisdiction of this 
province. 

The Plaintiffs, therefore, ask that the 
seizure be declared good and valid, and 
that the defendants be condemned to pay 
the amount of $978,630.35 or, in default 
that the newsprint be sold to satisfy the 
claim. 

The present suit is the latest develop- 
ment in the series of difficulties which 
followed the negotiation of a special ar- 
rangement about the first of the year 
between the Hearst newspapers and the 
Canadian Newsprint Company, selling 
organization for nine Canadian manu- 
facturers, whereby the Hearst papers 
received newsprint at a preferential rate 
said to be $4.95 a ton lower than the 
price to other papers. 

The agreement ended last April after 
four months’ operation. Shortly after 
the Canadian Newsprint Company was 
dissolved. 

Late in June William Randolph Hearst 
and the Newspaper and Magazine Paper 
Corporation brought suit for $24,740,000 
damages against the Canadian News- 
print Company, for failure to fulfill the 
alleged contract. The contract, set forth 
in detail in the Hearst suit, called for 
delivery of 3,000,000 tons of newsprint 
to the various Hearst papers on basis of 
300,000 tons a year for 10 years. 

In the Hearst suit specific sums were 
asked of the nine Canadian newsprint 
companies whose output was handled by 
the Canadian Newsprint Company. 
Damages of $6,950,000 and $5,420,000 
respectively were asked of the Canadian 
Paper Sales, Ltd., the firm bringing the 
present suit against Hearst. 


BONTHRON TO CHURCHILL-HALL 


F. G. Bonthron has joined Churchill- 
Hall, Inc. New York agency. Mr. 
Bonthron has been formerly associated 
with H. B. LeQuatte, president of 
Churchill-Hall, in agency work in Chi- 
cago and New York. 
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EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 


July 24—South Carolina Press 
Assn., sail from Charleston for 
trip to New York. 

Aug. 2-3—Pennsylvania News- 
paper Publishers Assn., summer 
convention, Bedford Springs Ho- 
tel, Bedford, Pa. 

August 2-20—Institute of Poli- 
tics, Williamstown, Mass. 

Aug. 34—North Dakota Press 
Assn., summer meeting, Minot. 

August 9-11— Montana Press 
Assn., annual convention, Helena, 


Mont. 

August 10-11—South Dakota 
Assn., summer meeting, 

Madison, S. D. 

August 13-14—Western Daily 

Newspaper Advertising Managers’ 

Assn., annual meeting, Jasper 


Park, Alberta. 











DAILY CHRONICLE SOLD 
TO PAPER INTERESTS 


Inveresk Company Also Acquires As- 
sociated Chain of British Provincial 
Dailies—Third Party Seen in 
English Chain Battle 


The London Daily Chronicle, one of 
the principal Liberal dailies of Great 
Britain, was sold July 16 to William Har- 
rison, representing the Inveresk Paper 
Company. The paper carries with it its 
subsidiary publications, the Sunday News, 
Yorkshire Evening News, Edinburgh 
Evening News, and Doncaster Gazette, 
the latter, provincial papers. 

Former Premier David Lloyd George 
was for many years associated with the 
Chronicle. Though Mr. Harrison is a 
Conservative politically, the terms of the 
contract of sale provide that the paper 
shall continue as a Liberal publication 
under the editorship of Ernest Perris, 
with the present staff in charge. The 
purchasers, by adding the provincial prop- 
erties acquired to a chain of northern 
Liberal dailies which they already own, 
will become a factor, with Rothermere 
and the Berry brothers, in the warfare of 
great newspaper chains now proceeding in 
England. 

The Inveresk interests are chiefly inter- 
ested in paper manufacture, but recently 
purchased a number of illustrated weekly 
periodicals, the Illustrated London Daily 
News, Sphere, Graphic and Tatler with 
some trade publications and special pub- 
lications. 
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OKLAHOMA NEWS 5 
FOR $250,000 LIBEL 


Real Estate Man’s Action Based 
Series of Political Editorials §; 

by Carl Magee—Result of 
Charges in Paving Fight 


Damages to the extent of $250,0% 
asked in a libel suit filed July 12 by jg adv 
J. Harden, Oklahoma real estate op ed 
against the Oklahoma News Compalieslux 
publishers of the Oklahoma City Need b 
Scripps-Howard newspaper, and (lived in 
Magee, editor. 

Harden claims that a series of sigdtiet V 
editorials by Magee in which Magee g 
nected his name with the adjourns 
of the special impeachment session of 
Oklahoma legislature last December 
flicted $150,000 damage on him and 
business. He asks another $100,000 py 
tive damages. 

The editorials which were part of 
petition filed for Harden all coy 
Harden with political activities in 
state. Magee, Harden charges in 
petition “is a man of inordinate van 
possessing an exaggerated conception 
his own importance.” The series of ¢ 
torials were “craftily planned, attack 
and criticizing plaintiff and direct 
toward him suspicion and falsely hold 
him forth to be a person guilty of thi» 
crime of bribery and corruption,” 
complaint said. 

Commenting on the suit Editor M 
said: “Harden is within bis rights 
bring suit if he thinks his reputation 
his business have been damaged.” 

Charges that members of the 
senate who voted to adjourn the speq 
impeachment session of the legislaty 
last December were induced to do sof 
bribery and corrupt motives, will 
doubtedly have an airing in court if 
libel suit is brought to trial. 

Magee contended that corruption 
bribery engineered by rock asphalt r 
contractors saved Governor Johnson f 
impeachment. Later he charged that 
administration rewarded these cont 
tors with large rock asphalt road 
tracts through the administration o 
trolled Highway Department. Hard 
he charged, is connected with a rap? 
asphalt paving firm. . 
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UTILITY UNITS SLATE 
IN PROBE RESUMPTION px: 


Federal Trade Commission to Take UF ° 


Publicity Activities of Individual 
Companies—Attorneys Now 
Collating Evidence 


WasHINcTON, July 20.—Propagam 
activities of individual public 
companies, and the formation, grow! 
and financial workings of holding a 
service companies will be brought ¢ 
by the Federal Trade Commission 
hearings to be resumed in September. 

With the exception of the Pacigg © 
Coast and a few Southern states, i * 
commission has completed its investiggy 5? 
tion of propaganda activities by organiag 
tions of utility companies, but has dg ™ 
cided that it will also be necessary $% 
investigate the publicity of  individuged 
companies, the commission said in WBS? 
fifth interim report to the Senate. ec 

Meanwhile, 26 representatives of t@ 
Federal Trade Commission are at woqe ® 
in offices of large holding and 
companies in Boston, New York, Phi 
delphia and Chicago, obtaining inform 
tion from official records to be used 
compiling evidence for introduction 
public hearings in the utilities inquiry.™ 

As the remaining phases of the | 
cuiry call for a high degree of speciqy’} 
ized knowledge and experience, the © 
mission has added to its staff of es 
countants, men who by reason of thay 
former association with state utility coma 
missions, are qualified to do the wé 

During the recess in the public he 
ings, taken July 7, attorneys for the com” 
mission are analyzing evidence alr 
presented in public hearings. 
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sf SALES FOLLOW ELECTROLUX NEWSPAPER COPY 
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2 by j@ advertising campaign being con- 
€ Op d mainly in newspapers for 
Compaieolux, a gas refrigerator manu- 








4 by Electrolux-Servel, Inc., has 
4 in a tremendous increase in ‘sales 
the first of this year, according to 


ity Ne 
and Q 










of sig White, account manager for the 
lagee cig: Batten Company, New York ad- 
journmiiing agency handling promotion of 
ion of duct. 

ember from newspaper advertising 





2 and Hien so satisfactory that more than 
000 puliyn0 will probably be spent in 
wer space next year, according to 
rt of White. This, he explained, will be 
Comms to the large amount of additional 
S$ in Grising which is expected to come 
Sm Be igocal gas companies which benefit 
ite vans by the increased use of gas re- 
€ption Beators, and from dealers. 
Ss Of iliag year only a few thousand Elec- 
attack refrigerators were sold,” Mr. 

























direct. told Epitor & PuBLisHer, “but 
4 fe the sales have fairly leaped 
y of (in 

ion,” 


rolux was not introduced into the 
i States until 1926 when Servel 
red the rights to manufacture and 
the refrigerator from the A. B. 
trolux, the European concern which 
th mls the original patents. Extensive 
© SG@itising was not begun until January 
his year. A campaign conducted in 
mal magazines last year was used 
tryout to get distribution for the 
t more extensive campaign 
designed at the beginning of this 
, the major part of the appropria- 


or M 
rights 
tation 


€ sped 
egislaty 
do so 
will 
rt if 


itt pot several hundred thousand dollars 
son frage srent in newspapers. 

“that @@. Copy for the new campaign was 
contrgd in cities where dealers were 
oad caf “Quipped to co-operate with Elec- 
ion c@etServel, Inc., both in handling dis- 
Hardgation of the refrigerator and using 
a rap? Copy. 


alers were induced by personal rep- 
itatives of the manufacturing com- 
A to assume the larger proportion of 
aivertising expense in their towns. 
«r10 Proportion of the advertising appro- 
non now paid by dealers is five- 
Take Up’ of the entire sum, while Electro- 
idual set, Inc., pays the remaining 
tigths, 
low fey measuring from full pages to 
columns is being placed in daily 
mpers in New York, Brooklyn, 
opagangee phia, Washington, New Orleans, 
- ytii@ergh, Toledo, Chicago, San Fran- 
grow! Los Angeles and smaller cities 
ling aget Gealer co-operation has been ob- 
ught ome 
ission @eettrolux is a new newspaper ac- 
mber. #’ Mr. White. said, “and has al- 
Paci created a great amount of addi- 


ates, tig’ advertising through the appropria- 
nvestigay Spent by local dealers in co-opera- 
organi With the manufacturer.” 
has d@ ason for the great increase in 
ssary @Mpany advertising which may be 
ndividugted in connection with Electrolux 
in ixplained by Mr. White as follows: 
P, etrolux is a regular gas appliance 


; of t* gas water heater or a clothes 
at wogF or gas stove. It will increase the 


of gas used by consumers tre- 
k, Phil y, although the increased cost 
informg™ consumer will be but a few cents 
used @*y. The device creates an entirely 


ction PMrket for the gas company’s prod- 
nquiry. om 

the @"sumers must use a certain amount 
- specigg’ per day in order to afford a gas 


the com@fy a profit or even help it to pay 
of ts. In many large cities, and par- 
of thgtly in New York, gas consumption 
ity ¢ greatly below the necessary 
1e wo due to the many apartment 
lic he who dine in restaurants and 


the com Yery little use for gas in their 
alr generally, 
fas companies are local dealers 





for Electrolux, and in many 








By JOHN F. ROCHE 


cases are The public thinks of automatic refriger- 


the only local dealers in their cities. In ators as machines, Mr. White explained, 
addition to the increased use of gas to but the Electrolux contains no moving 
be expected from increased Electrolux parts and makes no sound. This silent 
sales, there is also the dealer’s profit on operation is stressed in the copy. 


the actual sales to be looked forward to 
by the gas company.’ 
A further evidence of the success Elec- 


The Electrolux is manufactured in a 
variety of colors and this fact is also 
featured in the advertisements.. No small 


trolux has experienced through news- advertisements have been used in news- 


paper advertising was given to Epiror & papers by 
PusLisHER by Mr. White when he told itself, Mr. White said. 


the manufacturing company 
Some local deal- 


of the opening campaign in Philadelphia ers have placed small individual adver- 
in which H. P. Schade Company, Inc., tisements of their own, featuringElectro- 


the Philadelphia distributor, co-operated. lux, Mr. 


White declared. He expects 


Within a week after the advertising that such a practice will spread more 
had been placed in Philadelphia news- generally among the dealers next year, 


papers, Mr. White said, more than 3,500 creating additional 


space outside the 


people came to the Schade store to make regular Electrolux copy in the future. 


inquiries about Electrolux. 
A combination of catch lines and solid vertised in the 


The Electrolux, as it is now being ad- 
American market, is a 


economic arguments are used in the greatly improved device over the original 


Electrolux copy. One five column ad- 
vertisement is topped with a large head- 


which was invented by Baltzar von 
Platen and Carl Munters, 21 year old 


line in which the two outstanding words students at the Royal Technological In- 


e “Cold—Heat.” 


This curiosity-arous- stitute of Stockholm, Sweden. These 


ing idea is carried through a number two youths perfected the absorption type 


of the advertisements. 

Another angle struck in the copy is of Electrolux) while sitting in their room 
the easy purchase plan argument. 
trolux can be 
this fact is displayed largely in adver- experimenting along this line, 


refrigeration system, (this is the principal 


Elec- at the Institute one evening. The officials 
bought for $25 down and of the Institute urged them to continue 
delaying 


tisements in which the figures $25 stand their graduation to do so. 


forth from the rest of the copy in large, 
bold characters. 


They finally perfected the system of 
applying heat to chemical compounds 
Many New York apartment houses which absorbed the heat. This was ap- 


which have installed Electrolux systems plied to domestic refrigeration, and the 


throughout are featured in the copy. A. 


B. Elekrolux acquired the patents 


Pictures of the houses are included with and marketed the product in Europe. 


the usual cuts of the refrigerator. 


is that the Electrolux is not a machine. 


t 


In 1926 Servel acquired the American 
and Canadian rights to the system and 
proceeded to perfect it for adaptation to 


An original appeal used in some copy 





‘ 








Good for a Lifetime 


‘The new gas refrigerator 


Works on startling principle . . heat makes cold , 


Noiseless . . no moving parts . . not a minute’s 


worry or trouble . . inexpensive 




















TERMS 





as low as 
$9 5 down ; 
Eighteen months |e - .. we 


to pay the 
balance 





























Proved the Plectralan amd eterted oolong 
Whee pow cee the Bieetrotes © ection: —_—— 
youl any a's 2 miracle of aclemee, But 


ere aed will bevy ne beg ok niehmntety, 
A lifetime of perfect service 


Thee oo ome refrgergton thet ull terally 





ELECTROLUX 


REFRIGERATOR 
ee oe 


SCHADE CO., Inc. 


1329 N. 15th STREET 
Phone: STEvenson 8668 








Full page advertisement for Electrolux, run in Philadelphia newspapers in co- 
operation with dealer, where 3,500 people visited store in a week, following 
newspaper campaign. 


nt Campaign Started in January a Remarkable Success, Says Agency Man—$1,000,000 Appro- 
priation for Next Year Predicted—-Gas Companies Co-operate 


the varying climates and other particular 
needs of this continent. The device had 
been run with manual controls in Eu- 
rope, but the American engineers 
equipped it with automatic controls. In 
Europe, electricity had been used to 


create heat, but here gas was substituted. 


The first of this year Servel reorgan- 
ized as Electrolux-Servel, Inc. with Col. 
Frank E. Smith, a consulting industrial 
engineer formerly associated with 
Walter Chrysler, as president. It was 
with this reorganization that the news- 
paper advertising campaign started. 

The increasing popularity of automatic 
refrigeration in the home has resulted in 
a large volume of new advertising in the 
past several years from the various 

manufacturers of automatic refrigerators. 


FLANAGAN CELEBRATES 
40TH YEAR WITH TIMES 


Circulation Manager Began Career in 
1888 as Office Boy—Flood of 
Telegrams Received from 
Ail Parts of Country 


Charles A. Flanagan, circulation man- 
ager of the New York Times, celebrated 
the fortieth anniversary of his entrance 
to the Times employ July 18. He started 
to work on the Times as an office boy 
on July 18, 1888. 

Co-workers and friends filled Mr. 
Flanagan’s office with flowers. and more 
than 500 letters and telegrams of con- 
gratulation poured in on him from all 
parts of the United States, wishing him 
continued good-health and prosperity. 

In the evening friends and colleagues 
gave a dinner in his honor. Mr. and 
Mrs. Flanagan occupied the head of the 
table and heard a number of speakers, 
including heads of other departments of 
the Times, express their appreciation of 
Mr. Flanagan's abilities and his services 
to the newspaper. Charles Waterfield 
read some of the messages of congratula- 
tions. 

Mr. Flanagan progressed from his 
first position on the Times to the adver- 
tising desk and became assistant circula- 
tion manager under Louis Wiley in 1901. 
In 1905, when Mr. Wiley became busi- 
ness manager, Mr. Flanagan became 
circulation manager. 

l A ln 


‘GERMANS \ VISIT WASHINGTON 


Delegates to I. A. A. Convention 
Spend Two Days in Capital 


Fifty German publishers and advertis- 
ing men spent July 13 and 14 in Wash- 
ington on a sightseeing visit. They were 
the German delegation to the twenty- 
fourth annual convention of the Inter- 
national Advertising Association, and 
were en route to New York after the con. 
vention. 

The delegates have been making a study 
of American advertising and sales promo- 
tion methods. They went to Atlantic City, 
N. J., from the national capital, and 
thence to New York to sail for Hamburg 
on July 21. 

Dr. Max Reisebrodt, of Berlin, headed 
the delegation and Otto Wilhelm Wendt 
was chairman of the committee arranging 
the itinerary. 

They were entertained in Washington 
by the Advertising Club. 


ROCHESTER DAILY TO MOVE 


About Aug. 1, it is expected that the 
Rochester Democrat and Chronicle re- 
cently purchased by Frank E. Gannett 
will be printed in the new Times-Union 
plant. The Democrat & Chronicle news 
and editorial departments will continue in 
their present quarters. 
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ASSOCIATED PRESS WARNS STAFF MEN 
AGAINST PUBLIC UTILITY PUBLICITY 





“Old Time Reporters” and “Former A. P. Men” Obtain Special 
Mention—Correspondents Counseled to Use Discrim- 
ination Handling Propaganda 





HE Associated Press in the current 

issue of its weekly bulletin “For 
Your Information” publishes its instruc- 
tion to correspondents and editors on 
the public utility propaganda situation. 
The bulletin was prepared at the in- 
struction of Kent Cooper, general man- 
ager. It is as follows: 

“Beware Press AGENTS 

“Events in Washington during the 
past few months suggest consideration 
of the general subject of press agents, 
publicity men, public relations depart- 
ment representatives, and all such 
usually ingratiating individuals, by what- 
ever names they bear, when on scent 
of printer’s ink. 

“The Federal Trade Commission has 
been revealing the methods of that 
army of highly paid former newspaper 
men who are expected to get something 
published every day about the crying 
need for all products of public utility 
institutions. These young men are to 
publicity what the go-getter is to sales- 
manship. They have been shown to be 
ready letter-writers. Their epistles 
largely have been addressed to em- 
ployers and boast of success in procur- 
ing publication of laudatory matter af- 
fecting public utilities in general. Some 
of them tell of ‘putting’ matter into the 
newspapers or press association reports 
and others speak of ‘using’ the Associated 
Press service for this or that. 

“Letters from some correspondents in- 
dicate a feeling of resentment against 
publicity men and a disposition to shun 
them. If a trained Associated Press 
man has fear of press agents his train- 
ing is incomplete. A. P. men need no 
new rules on this subject. We expect 
our correspondents to be ready to pit 
their news judgment against anything 
that may be offered by any press agent 
regardless of its disguise. If there is 
news in what is offered the correspon- 
dent should not be afraid to handle it 
just as he would recognizable news from 
any other source. 

“*Beware’ does not mean ‘begone.’ It 
is merely a word counselling caution, 
vigilance, and extraordinary care. 

“Traditions of the service, and some 
general rules that have existed over 
long periods, require that our news be 
definitely ascribed to a responsible source 
and that it be free from editorial opin- 
ion or anything that would suggest ap- 
proval or disapproval. While such 
rules are broad enough to bar distinguish- 
able propaganda and bald advertising 
they will not always guard against untrue 
statements presented in such manner as 
to cover their falsity or overstatement 
of fact. We have had objectionable 
propaganda ‘put over’ on us but seldom 
has an individual, whether a press agent 
or not, accomplished this more than once. 
The wolves in sheep’s clothing used to 
be the publicity men of the movies but 
that industry finally learned how un- 
profitable was faking. The lesson was 
a bitter one and was effective only when 
news of the films had all but disap- 
peared from press reports. Then the 
industry cleaned house and now its legi- 
timate news is freely published. It is 
carried by the Associated Press and pub- 
lished by newspapers generally. Until 

public utilities concerns see the absolute 
—— of the methods uncovered by the 
Washington investigation these indus- 
tries will continue to suffer. Many 
newspapers are already barring the of- 
ferings of their representatives merely 
because a suspicion of possible taint has 
been instilled by recent testimony. 

“It is the business of the Associated 
Press to carry news. We will continue 
to receive press agents, or anyone who 
has news to offer, until such time as 
they are shown to be unworthy. Corres- 
pondents will be guided by the traditions 
of the association and any who feel in 


need of rules may well remember the 
one which says: 

“‘Good reporting permits neither of 
such gullibility as may lead to unquali- 
fied inclusion in our news report of un- 
confirmed, strange or improbable hap- 
penings nor of carrying skepticism to the 
length of failing to ascertain beyond 
doubt that a rumored unusual event may 
not properly be carried as news. The 
guide to correct procedure in either case 
is INVESTIGATION,’ ” 

“Add to this: 


“Do not permit friendship for press 
agents or publicity seekers to influence 
your news judgment. The offerings of 
such should always be scrutinized with 
extreme care and in most cases be looked 
upon with suspicion. Avoid ‘ballyhoos,’ 
and particularly avoid the sporting 
‘ballyhoo,’ etc.’” 

“Then there is the old order which 
we put out Dec. 13, 1921, instructing cor- 
respondents to ‘beware of the “old time 
reporter” or the “former A. P. man” who 
turns up in the role of press agent.’ This 
rule suggests there is no reason not to 
give him a cordial welcome but if he has 
something to offer you should ‘look at 
his matter twice and not be unduly in- 
fluenced as to his news judgment by his 
past performances.’ This order closes 
with a warning that while ‘the modern 
publicity man is helpful at times it is 
well to guard against extravagant pro- 
fessions of friendship and offers of help 
in covering a news event.’ 

“There are a dozen rules which are 
designed to help the unwary but the 
foregoing is sufficient.” 


ENTERS EVENING FIELD 


The El Dorado (Ark.) Evening News 
made its initial appearance on July 16, 
being published in the plant of the El 
Dorado Daily News, morning publication, 
Both papers are owned and published by 
C. E. Palmer of Texarkana. 


and The Fourth Estate 


for 


COVERING TUNNEY 
Westbrook Pegler, of the Chicago 
Tribune sports staff, has gone to Spec- 
ulator, N. Y., to report Tunney’s progress 
in his training for his forthcoming per- 
formance with Tom Heeney. 


COLD WELCOME FOR 
PUBLICITY AT LN.S. 


Mason Commends Staff for Handling 
of Utility Handouts and 
Requests Continued 
Watchfulness 


International News Service bureau 
men were requested this week to examine 
with the utmost care every “handout” 
story emanating from corporation pub- 
licity bureaus in a bulletin signed by 
Frank Mason, general manager. The 
bulletin follows : 

“To Att BurEAU MANAGERS :—Inves- 
tigation by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion of publicity methods used by public 
utility associations shows that a highly 
subtle campaign has been carried on to 
use press associations and newspapers for 
the selfish interests of corporations. 

“Every International News Service 
bureau manager will be proud that testi- 
mony during the investigation, as re- 
printed in the July 7 issue of Eprror & 
PUBLISHER, credited the International 
News Service as being especially care- 
ful not to lend itself to such propaganda 
attempts. (Here Mr. Mason quoted the 
Epitor & PusBLisHErR’s report of Federal 
Trade hearings.) 

“I am sure that every International 
News Service bureau manager will do his 
utmost to keep unsullied International 
News Service’s fine reputation for 
avoiding press agent pitfalls. 

“Examine with the utmost care every 
‘hand-out’ story emanating from cor- 
poration publicity bureaus. Do not fail 
to carry a suitable story if such hand- 
outs are spot news of general interest. 
3ureau. managers will, however, have 
any such stories written in their own 
offices, carefully editing out any matter 
which is obviously intended merely for 
the influencing of public opinion in favor 
of certain corporation’s private interests. 
Newspaper advertising columns are avail- 
able for the publication of such material. 

“FRANK Mason, General Manager.” 





JUNE N. Y. LINAGE 





TOTALLED 14,070,438 








TOTAL volume of advertising in New 

York City newspapers during June 
was 14,070,438 lines as compared with 
14,346,018 lines in June, 1927, a net loss 


Pages 


1928 
1,282 
1,684 
2,210 
1,186 
648 
1,624 
950 
1,164 
840 
798 
1,120 
664 
1,370 
706 
480 


pigunsea, | 
1927 
+228 
590 
,116 
.220 
884 


American 
Herald Tribune 


World 

*Mirror (Tab.) 
ews (Tab.) 

*Eve. 

*Eve. 

*Eve. 


*Telegram .. odnwew 
Brooklyn Fagle 
Brooklyn Times ...... 
Standard Union 


: WONm, DAON 
DBwoouMUadNeHnwnwoorwo 


552 
16,448 


*No Sunday edition. 


16,726 


Totals 


1928 
990,810 


1927 
1,050,114 
1,527,106 
2,428,394 
1,341,806 
220,018 
720,722 
286,940 
1,148,294 
433,472 
824,212 
1,332,278 
487,086 
1,572,172 
505.982 
467,422 


1926 
American 
erald 

1,526,532 

2,377,064 

1,177,650 

Mirror (Tab.). 123,464 
News (Tab.).... 811,864 
304,426 


Eve. 
Eve. . 1,144,256 
Eve. M “tS i 
Eve. 456,580 
Eve. 787,302 
- 1,345,192 
495,388 


Globe 
:. 1,682,058 


SL Sema oe 

Telegram 
458,322 
389,530 


B’klyn Eagle. 
B’klyn Times.... 
Stand. Union.... 


Total Space 


1,120,416 
1,564,934 
2,408,058 
1,545,308 
305,282 
631,026 
325,570 
1,189,390 
390,536 
823,862 
1,327,910 
512,490 
1,653,326 
570,834 
453,870 


of 275,580 lines, accprding to figures just 
issued by the Statistical Department of 
the New York Evening Post. The tab- 


ulation follows: 


Percentage 


1928 
990,810 
,526,532 
,377,064 
,177,650 
123,464 
811,864 
304,426 
.144,256 
456,580 
787,302 
,345,192 
495,388 
,682,058 
458,322 
389,530 


1927 
1,050,114 
1,527,106 
2,428,394 

»341,806 
220,018 
720,722 
286,940 

,148,294 
433,472 
824,212 

332,278 . eeceses 
487,086 eereces 

»572,172 — 886 
505,982 
467,422 


14,346,018 


59,304 
574 
51,330 
164,156 
96,554 
17,486 


"23,108 


"47,660 
77,892 


275,580 
Net loss 








14,070,438 


1925 
1,074,084 


1924 
1,431,840 
1,107,478 
2,250,188 
1,568,208 


490,782 


1923 
1,108,588 
915,340 
780,720 
1,997,960 
1,579,332 


361,338 
1,114,000 
539,964 
376,262 
737.608 
938,076 
625,798 
1,501,916 


358,280 
629,060 623,256 


1922 
927,656 
923,006 
713,262 

1,919,208 
1,483,048 


268,212 
950,358 


1,216,848 
2,066,062 
1,355,502 
299.288 
487,706 
182,198 
1,122,438 
390,890 
690,554 


1,168,160 
382,056 
612,526 

1,031,870 
716,044 

1,609,698 


442,970 
606,616 


1,111,870 
522,928 
1,497,294 
476,174 
555,078 





Totals 


" ¢Telegram and Mail combined January 28, 1924: 


14,070,438 14,346,018 14,822,812 13,048,914 


13,418,436 13,564,242 13,143,390 


name changed to Telegram May 18, 1925. 


tSun and Globe combined June 4, 1923; name changed to Sun March 10, 1924 
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ATTACKS PRESS GROUF 
UTILITY CONNECTION 


Tennessee Editor Refuses to Serve 
Board of Directors While Head. 
quarters Remain in Press 
Agent’s Office 


Frank H. Lovette, editor and presi 
dent of Elizabethton (Tenn.) Star, 
ning paper, has notified the Tenn 
Press Association of his unwillingness 4 
accept appointment to the Board of Dj 
rectors of that association. 

In a letter to Hugh Doak, the presi 
dent, Mr. Lovette said: “It seems to m 
that for the best interests of the p 
association, its headquarters should } 
moved from 808 Nichols Building to ap 
other location. The fact that the Ten 
nessee Public Utilities Press Bureay j 
in the same room and that you are assist 
ing the utilities press agent and hay 
made several trips over the state in 
interest of getting free publicity whi 
planting their advertising should } 
enough to kill the new organization 
known as a state press association. 

“Personally, I am strong for a pr 
association, but do not care to suppo 
one which has its arms locked with 
utilities publicity bureau. As a brot 
editor, I cannot congratulate you for ac 
cepting the N. E. A. state vice-presi 
dency nor for acting as president of the 
state press association until your con 
nection is severed from the utilities. | 
seems peculiar that you have not r 
signed.” 


CHEW ADDS ANO 
PAPER IN OHIO 


Xenia Publisher Buys Middletown 
News-Signal and Places It in 
A. M. Field—Also Owns 
Middletown Journal 


Consolidation of the Middletown (0. 
Journal and the Middletown News-Sig 
afternoon newspapers, was announced thi 
week by J Chew, publisher of t 
Xenia (O.) Gazette and other Ohi 
newspapers. A new company, The News 
Journal Publishing Company, an Ohi 
corporation, has been formed to contrd 
the merged papers with the followin 
officers: J. A. Chew, president; J. B 
Chew, vice-president and E. S. Myer 
secretary and treasurer. Mr. Chew ha 
been owner and Mr. Myers publisher, o 
the Middletown Journal, for  severa 
years. 

Both papers will be continued along 
the same general publishing policy as if 
the past, remaining as separate organi 
zations, being published from their pr 
ent plants with no change in the work 
ing personnel. Both rank among t 
older papers of the state, the Journal be- 
ing established in 1857 and the News- 
Signal boasting a history almost as long. 

The News-Signal has been published 
by John Q. Baker for nearly half a cen- 
tury, during which time he has been in 
active charge of the business and at the 
age of more than three score years and 
ten, has continued active in the conduct 
of his paper. 

The Middletown Journal was operated 
under several different owners before it 
became the property of George M. Verity, 
head of The American Rolling Mills 
Company, Middletown, who controlled 
it until three years ago, when it was pur 
chased by J. A. Chew. Since that time 
has been operated by E. S. Myers as pub 
lisher and general manager. 

Under plans of the merging company 
Middletown is to become one of the fev 
small cities in Ohio having a twenty 
four hour newspaper service, with t 
News-Signal published in the morning 
field and the Journal in the afterno 
Both papers will combine to issue t 
Sunday News-Journal. 


REPRESENTING WISCONSIN DAIL 

Weaver-Stewart Company, Inc., havé 
been appointed national advertising rep 
resentatives of the Waukesha (Wis.) 
Freeman, effective Aug. 1. 
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REFORM VS. THE WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT 


and The Fourth Estate 
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Writer Who Went There with “Sir Galahad” Attitude Admits “Blacksheets” and ‘Handouts’ 
Necessary—Says Reporters Must Work Together 


By RAYMOND G. CARROLL 
Washington Correspondent, Philadelphia Public Ledger, N. Y. Evening Post 


ey ASHINGTOR, D. C., July 18.—I am 
an occasional “black-sheeter” and I 
yse “handouts” with discretion. Further, 
Jam not ashamed of it. od 

There has been so much unfair criti- 
dsm heard of late regarding that well 
known institution “the Washington cor- 
respondent,” it is about time somebody 
hit back at the traducers. 

Suppose I begin with a frank confes- 
sion. Very well then, I came to the 
national capital in May, 1926, full of the 
jdea that everything was wrong down 
here in the way of news gathering and 
writing. Belonging to the quick-study 
school of reporting I actually essayed the 
role of a Sir Galahad. 

Herewith my humble apologies to my 

sent colleagues. As am leaving 

ashington in the comparatively near 
future justice demands this acknowledg- 
ment and admission of an error. 

To the point: I contend that the aver- 
age Washington correspondent is just 
about the finest, ablest and most outstand- 
ing by-product of the newspaper pro- 
fession. To represent him as a lack- 
adaisical individual subsisting entirely 
upon “handouts” and “blacksheets’ as has 
been done is as unjust as the companion 
charge recently made that he was a pay- 
roll nuisance largely tolerated through 
sentiment or tradition. 

In many minds the case brought 
against the Washington correspondent 
has gone by default. No defense has 
been. offered. The truth is that the mem- 
bers of the craft here are not addicted 
to expostulation. Many are not in a 
position to do so. The majority have 
assumed that the situation which  sur- 
rounds them in the national capital is at 
least understood by their employers even 
if not universally known in the realm of 
printer’s ink. 5 

The ideal Washington correspondent is 
a good reporter who “knows his onions.” 
That is, a writer who does his job faith- 
fully according to the policies and wishes 
of the ownership of the newspaper or 
string of newspapers he represents. 

“And wishes” is important, for those 
wishes may include the maintaining of 
an entente cordiale with the occupant of 
the White ‘House, who may or may not 
be of the political party of the publisher, 
and in addition the performing of a 
score or more of tactful chores in other 
quarters. 

Again this trusted Washington corre- 
spondent may be the custodian of certain 
vital friendships running from his em- 
ployer to various members of both 
branches of Congress. There are matters 
of legislation in which a local newspaper 
is the chief bond between a community 
of business interests and the Federal 
Government, which in its ramifications 
includes the unhurried deliberations of 
the United States Supreme Court. 

In no sense is this an admission that 
Washington correspondents function as 
secret lobbyists. They are merely alert 
sentinels who sound the alarm when 
there is danger near to that which in the 


| home opinion affects the welfare and 


prosperity of local interests. They are 
also preparers of the atmosphere in 
which their employers do their contacting 
with the federal government. The 
clever Washington correspondent sets the 
stage, and adjusts the spotlights for the 
coming of his boss. 

This most intelligent service rendered 
by the -Washington correspondents en- 
tirely escapes attention. 

So it is that much of the value of the 
Washington correspondent to his news- 
paper is concealed, and not generally 
nown. 

Arthur Brisbane years ago told the 
writer that to get on in journalism and 
eep abreast the constantly changing 
reservoir of evénts, it was both advisable 
and necessary to know many people ; that 
at least. three ‘new acquaintances -should 
bé made every twenty-four houts.. It ‘was 





priceless advice, and has been faithfully 
followed in the three greatest capitals 
of the world, New York, London and 
Paris. To keep pace with the removals 


caused by death is the art of eternal 
youth in the newspaper world. 


Raymond G. Carroll 


A reporter is only as valuable as he 
discovers new roads into sources of news 
and information; the writing is a me- 
chanical process that can be acquired but 
the trick of gaining important new 
friends, the securing and keeping of 
their confidences is the gift that marks 
the true reporter who never grows old, 
and retains the fire of the attack upon 
life. 


Washington is a labyrinth of home- 





grown personalities assembled for a sec- 
tion of each year for the ratification of 
decisions reached elsewhere in the coun- 
try. As the seat of the federal govern- 
ment, Washington is the place where the 
rubber-stamp blobs down the dictum of 
legislative, administrative and judiciary 
acquiescence. Obviously, it takes more 
than one session of Congress or a single 
Presidential term for the development of 
a really well-equipped Washington cor- 
respondent. 

The seasoned Washington correspond- 
ent is cne who spreads his purview over 
numerous Congressional sessions and 
several Presidential administrations. He 
then has the range of comparative 
values, and is in a position to see the 
present understandingly through the 
glass of the past. There are correspond- 
ents here who have three decades of 
Washington affairs at their finger tips. 
They are indeed valuable men, worth 
salaries far greater than they are being 
paid. 

Now to digress for a moment, and 
sketch in the origin and development of 
the handout, and the blacksheet, the twin 
associates of current Washington news 
gathering. 

For the benefit of the uninitiated, the 
“handout” it should be explained is a 
prepared statement issued from one or 
another of the ten administrative 
branches of government or by one of the 
96 Senators, the White House, the Vice- 
‘President or one of the 435 members of 
the House of Representatives. Or it 
can come from one or another of the 
thousand or more quasi-public organiza- 
tions set up in Washington to harass or 
influence government, each carrying the 
services of a paid secretary and a hired 
press agent, often the two jobs being 
vested in a single individual. 

The handout is what somebody or 
some organization desires to say for 








SLIGHT LINAGE LOSS IN FIRST 6 MONTHS 








OTAL volume of linage in New York 
City riewspapers during the first six 
months of 1928 was 88,124,562 lines as 
compared with 88,794,175 lines for the 
first six months of 1927, a net loss of 


669,613 lines, according to figures just 
issued by the Statistical Department of 
the New York Evening Post. The tab- 
ulation, Jan. 1 to June 30, inclusive, fol- 
lows: 








Pages Pecesag 

o— - —e—_— o 
1928 1927 Total Space 1928 1927 Gain Loss 
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4,322 5.546 “Mirror (Tabloid)... 1.3 1,101,434 1,618,945 Thos 517,511 
10,024 9,198 News (Tabloid)..... 5.7 5,031,598 4,443,347 588,251 see 
5,240 6.022 “Eve. Graphic ...... 1.7 1,504,132 1,788,632 os Sadad 284,500 
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3,248 2,880 Standard Union..... 3.0 2,661,938 2,863,612 201,674 
101,466 101,014 ON ore rer rercrere ts 88,124,562 88,794,175 669,613 
(Net loss) 

"No Sunday edition. 
1928 1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 

American ....... 6,370,430 6,443,284 6,851,764 7,162,104 7,808,098 6,153,872 5,668,330 
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B’klyn Time..... 3,039,816 3,387,276 3,720,052 2,518,888 2,389,888 1,934,896 1,762,750 
Standard Union.. 2,661,938 2,863,612 2,966,420 3,436,764 3,811,696 3,944,698 3,873,502 
Totals .......88,124,562 88,794,175 91,423,770 82,743,868 82,044,390 84,359,080 79,563,958 


 $8en and Globe combined June 4, 1923; name changed to Sun, March 10, 1924. 
ttTelegram and Mail combined January 28, 1924; name changed to Telegram May 18, 1925. 
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publication, and usually is a smoke- 
screen thrown up to cover a_ hidden 
motive. Of course there are honest 
handouts prepared in the interest of ac- 
curacy, and others devised to help build 
a political personality. To sift the wheat 
from the tares in these handouts, and un- 
cover their trickery where there is trick- 
ery, is but a minor part of the day’s run 
in the life of the Washington corre- 
spondent. 

This is the age of publicity. Shy men 
in public life through the handouts of 
their press agents are manufactured into 
the likeliness of bold, courageous officials. 
And vice versa. The Washington corre- 
spondent with his yard-stick of experi- 
ence reports faithfully to his employer 
his opinion of their true worth, and when 
vested with the authority reveals this 
knowledge cautiously in his dispatches to 
the public at large. 

Now for the blacksheet. It is nothing 
so formidable as it sounds, merely a 
carbon copy of one Washington corre- 
spondent’s article furnished for guidance 
to another Washington’ correspondent. 
To share an idea is an unselfish act. 
Those who have “given” have recompense 
in the return of their bread crumbs 
thrown upon the waters. The “black- 
sheeter” rewrites what grist is brought 
to his mill in this fashion, according to 
the policies of his own newspaper. He 
has merely let a more experienced 
brother of his craft lend him a helping 
hand, and at the first opportunity he re- 
turns the kindness. 

Inasmuch as the newspapers served 
respectively by the “helped” and the 
‘helper” are published in different sec- 
tions of the country, this form of black- 
sheeting involves no sacrifice of the 
loyalty of a Washington correspondent 
to his own publication. These United 
States have grown into great sectional 
units that are as far apart in interests 
as the separate countries of other con- 
tinents. 

But the real development of the prac- 
tice of blacksheeting was born of neces- 
sity. With news breaking simultaneous- 
ly in different sections of the national 
capital, the average Washington corre- 
spondent and some of the bureau chiefs 
are confronted with the physical im- 
possibility of being two, three or four 
places at the same time. In self-protec- 
tion they pool their work. Or take 
several stories unfolding tandem in the 
Senate, what is more natural than for a 
group of co-operating correspondents to 
exchange carbon transcripts of the 
speeches made on the floor of the upper 
branch of Congress, and thus “make” 
their editions for the morning news- 
papers? 

The effect of all this pulling together 
to the common purpose of producing the 
best product possible, has been to create 
deep personal friendships between many 
of the correspondents. Writers of Wash- 
ington have grown gray and _halting- 
of-step together. “That was a corking 
good stery you had yesterday,” is heard 
oftener in the national capital among 
rivals than anywhere else. 

I will not even admit that the spirit of 
kindliness developed among the Wash- 
ington correspondents has dulled . the 
competition for news. Here news cannot 
be blackjacked into submission. It has 
to be wooed most artfully, and coaxed 
from the government. Even then, it may 
not be news until a background has been 
established, when in the most casual sort 
of a presentment it is shoved under the 
public eye. 

Nor is that all. The Washington cor- 
respondent must fight for his news after 
it is printed. Let him tread upon power- 
ful toes, and their owners reach over his 
head with their complaints. He is being 
constantly told by this or that limb of 
the tree of government, how near ft 


brushes those for whom he is employedi. 


(Continued on page 44) 
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FRANCE HONORS THREE 
WITH LEGION CROSSES 


W. T. Dewart, Paul Meyer and Dr. 
Nawench Receive Decorations 
From French Delegates— 

s Present Vases 


The delegation of French newspaper 
men touring the United States following 
their visit to the convention of the Inter- 
national Advertising Association, spent a 
busy week visiting various newspapers 
and advertising organizations, during 
which they conferred three Crosses of the 
Legion of Honor and made presentations 
9§ three Sevres vases. 

A beautiful. vase was presented to the 
National Press Club in Washington, July 
18, by Dr. Marcel Knecht, director 
general of Le Matin of Paris, in behalf 
of the French delegation. 

Ambassador Ciaudel of France, Secre- 
tary of State Kellogg, Dr. Julius Klein, 
director of the Bureau of Foreign and 
-Damestic Commerce, and other officials 
attended the ceremony. The members of 
the French newspaper delegation in addi- 
tion to Dr. Knecht were Leon Renier, 
Jr., director of the Havas News Agency 
in Paris, and Andre Lafond, proprietor 
and editor of Le Journal de Rouen. 

After leaving Washington the French 
delegates are scheduled to visit New York 
where they will present the Cross of the 
Legion of Honor to W. T. Dewart, pub- 
lisher of the New York Sun, in the offices 
of the Sun, Friday, July 20. Follow- 
ing this ceremony they will proceed to 
the New York Advertising Club to pre- 
-semt the club with two Sevres vases. 

Later in the day the delegates will be 
~guests of the Association of Foreign 
Press Correspondents at a luncheon at 
the Hotel Brevoort. During the luncheon 
a Legion of Honor Cross will be con- 
ferred upon Dr. A. M. Nawench, of the 
Cracow (Poland) Czas, former president 
of the association. Sidney J. Clarke of 
the London Daily Telegraph and secre- 
tary-treasurer of the association is in 
charge of the luncheon arrangements. 

On Monday Dr. Knecht presented Paul 
Meyer, publisher of Theatre Magazine, 
with the Cross of the Legion of Honor 
in behalf of the French government for 
“financial and moral” aid to France dur- 
ing the war. Presentation was made ata 
luncheon at the Green Room Club. 

The delegates were to sail for Paris 
the evening of July 21. 


WINS JURY TRIAL 


Court Permits Atlantic Monthly to 
Amend Suit Against Daily 


Federal Judge Lowell in Boston, July 
16, allowed the Aflantic Monthly to 
amend its petition against the Boston Post 
Publishing Company, in which it charges 
the newspaper violated the copyright law, 
so that the case may be heard in the law 
side of the court. The suit had previously 
been brought in the equity side of the 
court and was dismissed. 

The magazine charged that the news- 
paper obtained and printed a copyrighted 
statement by Gov. Smith, of New York, 
which was to appear in the Atlantic 
Monthly. 


PAPER STOCKS INCREASE 


Mills Continue to Produce Beyond 
Demand Operating at 80 Per Cent 


Canadian and United States paper mills 
produced 312,064 tons of newsprint in 
June and shipped 307,837 tons, bringing 
mill stocks to 87,916 tons for the first six 
months of 1928, as compared with 55,397 
for the first half of 1927 and 30,655 for 
the first half of 1926, according to figures 
just issued by the News Print Service 
Bureau, New York. 

Although Canadian mills operated at 
only 79.2 per cent capacity, they produced 
192,391 tons and shipped 190,936 tons dur- 
ing the month. American mills produced 
119,673 tons and shipped 116,901 tons, op- 
erating at 83 per cent capacity. 

Totals for the six months period for 


& Publisher 


both countries are 1,883,373 tons pro- 
duced; 1,853,627 tons shipped: For Can- 
ada—1,164,573 tons produced; 1,154,448 
tons shipped; for the United States—718,- 
800 tons produced, and 699,179 tons 
shipped. 

Total North American production was 
332,329 tons for the month and 2,002,749 
for the six months as compared with 997,- 
669 tons for the same period of 1927. 


CANADA PLANS TO CURB 
NEWSPRINT OUTPUT 


Provinces of Ontario and Quebec 
Enter Negotiations to Allevi- 
ate the Present Over- 
Production 


The Provinces of Ontario and Quebec 
will soon conclude an agreement, designed 
to stop overproduction in paper and thus 
put an end to price cutting, which is 
hampering the industry, Premier Tasche- 
reau of Quebec announced in Montreal 
Monday, following a conference with 
William Finlayson, Ontario Minister of 
Lands. 

Premier 
lows: 

“The overproduction of paper in both 
Provinces is enormous. Prices have 
fallen considerably. The time has come 
for both Provinces to come to a mutual 
understanding. Mr. Finlayson and Mr. 
Mercier have discussed the question be- 
fore our Chief Engineer and myself. Mr. 
Finlayson has full power to come to an 
agreement. Both Governments see the 
problem from exactly the same angle. 

“In the very near future our common 
decisions will be announced to the public. 
Should it be necessary—though I do not 
think it will be—we might wait till Mr. 
Ferguson’s return from Europe. But 
something satisfactory is bound to come 
out of conversations on the matter.” 


Taschereau’s statement fol- 


GALL PROMOTED 
Damon S. Gall, for the past four years 
automobile editor of the Denver Rocky 
Mountain News, has joined the Detroit 
office of the Scripps-Howard newspapers. 


N. D. PRESS TO MEET 
The North Dakota Press Association 
will hold its summer meeting in Minot, 
\ug. 3-4. Walter C. Taylor, Lamoure 
Chronicle, is president. 


and The Fourth Estate 


for 


SETTLES CARDINAL’S SUIT 





London Sunday Express Gives Sum to 
Charity to Appease N. Y. Prelate 


The London Sunday Express Wednes- 
day settled its suit with Cardinal Hayes 
of New York without a verdict, by pay- 
ment of costs and a gift to charity. 
Cardinal Hayes sued for libel when a 
contributor charged that the churchman 
had excused the murder of Kelvin 
O'Higgins, Irish Free State Minister of 
Justice, on the ground that he was “an 
English hireling.” 

Counsel for the defense said that the 
defendants never suggested that the ac- 
cusation could be justified and promptly 
printed an apology for having allowed 
the statement to creep into the paper. 


N. Y. SPECIAL AGENCY 
CHANGES NAME 


Benjamin & Kentnor Company Be- 
comes Reynolds-Fitzgerald, Inc.— 
Partners Have Been Owners 
Since 1921 





Benjamin & Kentnor Company, news- 
paper representatives, 2 West Forty-fifth 
street, New York, has changed its name 
to Reynolds-Fitzgerald, Inc., placing in 
the firm title the names of Harry D. Rey- 
nolds, president of the agency, and John 
T. Fitzgerald, who have owned and oper- 
ated the business since 1921. The change 
was made for business convenience. 

30th Mr. Reynolds and Mr. Fitzgerald 
joined the agency at about the same time, 
20 years ago, and have worked through 
its various executive positions to owner- 
ship of the firm. 

Reynolds-Fitzgerald, Inc., is the fourth 
name the business has had in its 35 years 
of operation. It was organized under the 
name of S. S. Vreeland in 1893. It be- 
came the Vreeland-Benjamin Special Ad- 
vertising Agency in 1902 and continued 
under this title, after Mr. Vreeland’s 
death in 1904, until the entrance of Mr. 
Kentnor into the firm in 1909. The title 
then given it has continued until the 
present change. 

Reynolds-Fitzgerald, Inc., maintains its 
own offices in New York, Chicago, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco and Philadelphia. 
The Cumberland (Md.) News was added 
to its newspaper list July 1. 








FRANCE PRESENTS VASE TO PRESS CLUB 











Scene at the presentation of a huge Sevres vase to the National Press Club 
Wednesday by French journalists who came to this country to attend the 
I. A. A. convention in Detroit last week. The vase was presented by Dr. 
Marcel Knecht of Le Matin, Paris, secretary of the Franco-American com- 


mittee of the French Press in behalf of President Doumergue. 


In the photo 


are, front row (left to right): Russell Kent, vice-president, National Press 
Club; Dr. Marcel Knecht; Secretary of State Kellogg; and Paul Claudel, 
French Ambassador to the U. S. Back row: Andre Lafond, publisher, Le 


Journal de Rouen; 


Leon Renier, Jr., director of Agence Havas, and Dr. 


Julius Klein of Department of Commerce. 


July 21; 


1928 


THREE SUE BRISBANE IN 
NEWSPAPER DEAL 


Purchasers of Elizabeth (N. J.) Times 
Ask $25,000 Each of Editor 
Charging Breach of Contract 

—To Query Hearst 

_ Three suits for $25,000 each were filed 

in the Supreme Court Monday against 

Arthur Brisbane by Joseph D. Bannon, 

circulation manager of the Hearst news- 

papers in New York; Herbert Krancer, 
son-in-law of Moses L. Annenberg, who 
has been general circulation manager of 

all the Hearst papers, and Harry A, 

Braelow, connected with a Newark 

wholesale news company. 

The suits charge breach of contract 
and arise out of the sale of the Elizabeth 
(N. J.) Times to the three plaintiffs by 
Mr. Brisbane. The complaints allege that 
in December, 1925, Mr. Brisbane entered 
into an agreement with the plaintiffs and 
Mr. Annenberg whereby he sold them 
75 per cent of the stock of the news- 
paper. and they took over its management 
and made various advances for the 
benefit of the corporation. 

The plaintiffs assert that while they 
lived to their part of the agreement, Mr. 
Brisbane refused to deliver the stock. 
They withdrew from the management and 
the $25,000 each is seeking is for money 
advanced and services rendered. After 
Mr, Brisbane resumed management of 
the Elizabeth Times it went into bank- 
ruptcy and was sold by the receiver. 
_Another angle of the litigation was 
disclosed when it became known that 
on an assigned claim from Mr. Brisbane, 
his brother-in-law, Courtlandt Smith, had 
brought suit in Westchester County 
against Mr. Annenberg and the three 
New York plaintiffs to recover $88,500 
under the Elizabeth Times contract, and 
a second action against Mr. Annenberg 
for $25,000 on a note he and Mr. Bris- 
bane endorsed. Mr. Annenberg has filed 
a counter-claim to that suit on the same 
basis as that of the New York plaintiffs. 
_Mr. Brisbane’s answer‘to the New 
York suit, it was said at the office of 
Max D. Steuer, his attorney, denied 
that the editor broke the agreement and 
alleged that the plaintiffs did so by not 
delivering to him $88,500 in bonds as 
provided in the agreement. 

It was learned that William Randolph 
Hearst had been drawn into the litigation 
through an order for his examination 
before trial to learn whether he was 
advised of Mr. Brisbane’s purchase of the 
Elizabeth newspaper. 


RADIO SELLING ATTACKED 


Iowa Listeners League Seeks to Drive 
Direct Ads from Air 


Francis St. Austell, of Des Moines, 
Ia., president of the Iowa Radio Listen- 
ers’ League, announced this week that the 
league is preparing a legal fight before 
the Federal Radio Commission to put a 
ban upon direct selling via radio and fail- 
ing there is prepared to carry the fight 
to the supreme court. Emmett Tinley, 
Council Bluffs, has been retained to rep- 
resent the league. President Austell said 
the argument before the Commission will 
be that direct selling by air is unfair com- 
petition, restraint of trade, monopolistic 
-— “not in the best interests of the pub- 
Ic. 


CELEBRATES 100TH ANNIVERSARY 


The Batavia (O.) Clermont County 
Weekly Sun on July 18 celebrated its 
100th anniversary with a special edition. 
The Sun was founded in July, 1828, by 
Samuel Medary under the name of the 
Ohio Sun as a political organ to support 
Andrew Jackson in his presidential race 


against John jaaeey Adams. David W. 
Sate of Cincinnati is the present 
editor. 





BECOMES EVENING PAPER 


The Paris (Ill.) Gasette, published by 
L. H. Cain, formerly a morning daily, is 
now published as an evening paper. 
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WHAT EXPERTS ARE SAYING ABOUT ADVERTISING 
Random Selections From I. A. A. Addresses in Detroit, July 9-12 — Newspapers 


Value of Community Advertising Told 


Praised by Tire Man — 








NEWSPAPERS CLEANING UP 
CLASSIFIED COLUMNS 


7E have seen a great improvement in 
classified advertising during the 
last few years,” said Edward L. Greene, 
director of the National Better Business 
Bureau, speaking before the Association 
of Newspaper Classified Advertising 
Managers.. Most of the blatant frauds 
have been deleted from reputable pub- 
jications,” he said. “Objectionable and 
offensive copy, too, as well as apparent 
misleading advertising, have disappeared. 
The classified advertising crook, just as 
the fraudulent stock promoter, has grown 
smarter with the passing years. His 
plans are disguised by a subtlety of 
phrase and a veneer of respectability, 
which are difficult for newspaper read- 
ers to discern. 
“Certainly, the majority of classified 
readers may not hope to elude their grasp 
when those of us in the best position 
to know the facts are not always able 
to do so. 
“Newspapers are the one medium 
through which these parasites reach their 
market. In the last analysis, then, you 
have in your hands the one means of 
ending tthis wholesale cheating. Yours, 
then, is the responsibility which we, of 
course, by offering our services make it 
relatively easy for you to accept.” 
* * * 


RADIO CANNOT SUPPLANT 
PRINTED MEDIUMS 


INTING out that radio is not in 
competition for dominance and can- 
not supersede other mediums of adver- 
tising, Thomas Logan, president of Lord 
& Thomas and Logan, advertising agency 
of New York, said that the printed page 
is the firm foundation of all profitable 
advertising, at the meeting of the Broad- 
cast Advertising Group. 

“Radio advertising is an extension of 
sales energy,” he explained, “a rounding 
out process, rather than a substitute. The 
printed page is the bedrock upon which 
our modern merchandising structure has 
been so successfully built. 

“The radio audience, we have found, 
is very critical, far more so than the 
audience in a theatre. It is now so ac- 
customed to hear programs of the high- 
est character by artists of the first rank 
that anything mediocre falls with a thud. 
When the radio audience doesn’t like the 
program, it either turns the dial to some 
other station or else turns off the switch. 
An audience will stay through a poor 
show in the theatre trying its best to get 
its money’s worth, but it won't stick 
around listening to an inferior program 
on the air for which it has paid nothing.” 

* - * 


URGES GREATER COMMUNITY AD- 
VERTISING BUDGETS 


OO little money is being spent on com- 
munity advertising, J. Lee Barrett, 
executive vice-president of the Detroit 
Convention and Tourist Bureau, told 
members of the American Community 
Advertising Association. 

“When you consider the startling sums 
that manufacturing concerns are putting 
into national advertising campaigns each 
year and compare it with the total spent 
by all the communities of the nation in 
merchandising their features it is amaz- 
ingly small,” he said. 

“Cities should advertise themselves the 
same as manufacturers broadcast the 
characteristics of their products, and un- 
til they do they will reap little benefit 
from half-hearted drives carried on spas- 
modically. 

“Some people have asked: ‘What are 
the benefits to be derived from the con- 
vention visitor and the tourist that make 
the city seek them so energetically ?’ 
“After a careful survey in which we 





used more than 30,000 mailing pieces, we 
learned that the average expenditure 
per convention delegate while in Detroit 
was $101.04, and that each tourist spends 
$40. This money is not distributed 
through only the hotels and merchants 
as generally supposed, but has a city- 
wide circulation. 

“This money is spent as follows: Mer- 
chandise, 26 per cent; restaurants’ and 
cafes, 20.5 per cent; hotels and rooms, 
17.3 per cent; automobiles accessories, 
gas and oil, 11.5 per cent; theatres and 
amusements, 8.5 per cent; transportation, 

per cent; confectioneries and _ inci- 
dentals, 5 per cent, and street railways, 
taxis and buses, 3.3 per cent.” 


CLUBS CAN MAKE PUBLIC 
VERTISING CONSCIOUS” 


sor'HE function of a lively and active 

advertising club is to make the 
community, its members and guests ad- 
vertising conscious,” said Mrs. Josephine 
Clancy Wice, past president of the Los 
Angeles Advertising Association, before 
the Federation of Women’s Advertising 
Clubs. 

“On the Pacific Coast, we celebrate 
largely. In fact, we greatly enjoy cele- 
brating everything — including Raisin 
Day, Movie Week, Laugh Week, Boys’ 
Week, Olive Day, ad infinitum, not to 
mention the more widely recognized 
holidays. Every day brings to the Ad 
Club offices requests for assistance in 
some type of drive from various ex- 
ploitation experts. 

“Nearly every club has a particular 
phase of charitable activity, which is 
carried on quietly. The way in which the 
advertising clubs can best contribute to 
the welfare of the community is by being 
enterprising advertising organizations, 
functioning for community betterment 
and dissemination of advertising and ad- 
vertising consciousness.” 
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NEWSPAPER SPEED BIG MERCHAN. 
DISING FACTOR 


THE value of speed which is possible 

only in newspaper advertising is one 
of the biggest factors contributing to 
successful modern merchandising was 
the belief voiced by William O'Neil, 
president of the General Tire and Rub- 
ber Company, Akron, addressing the 
International Association of Newspaper 


Advertising Executives at Detroit. 

“With special reference to the rubber 
industry,” he said, “tire advertising is 
‘news’ just as much as it is advertising, 
so too is this true of advertising relating 
to all kinds of merchandise, in which the 
outstanding features are style, newness, 
betterment of service, and sound economic 
value. Where these are elements of first 
interest to the consuming public they are 
important daily news and properly belong 
in that medium what has the greatest 
speed for imparting news. 

“Canal boats offered low freight rates 
but they could not compete with the rail- 
road any more than the magazine page 
which requires five or six weeks notice, 
or bill-board space, can match the speed 
of your newspapers with their rapid fire 
news gathering facilities and _ their 
presses capable of turning out number- 
less thousands of complete newspapers at 
the drop of the hat. 

“True, the radio has speed, but 
peculiarly when it comes to advertising 
it is too slow. The radio needs a news- 
paper. Radio doesn’t depend upon its 
own medium to advertise its machines 
or its programs.” 


STORES MUST ELIMINATE GUESS- 
WORK FROM ADVERTISING 


POLICIES of modern retail advertising 
were discussed by Edwin R. Dibrell, 
executive vice-president of R. H. Macy 
& Co., New York, at the meeting of the 
Associated Retail Advertisers. 

“It is the business of retail advertising 
in the future to take the expenditures for 
advertising out of the realm of guess- 
work. In arriving at an intelligent ad- 
vertising policy calculated to accomplish 
this end we must study: 

“Ist: To what kind of people we are 
advertising. 

“2nd: What sort of media we have in 
which to advertise. 

“3rd: What kind of advertising we 
should publish in these media. 

“Many of our merchants have arrived, 
or are arriving, at the conclusion that 
‘sale’ advertising is extremely limited in 
usefulness. It has been yery much over- 
done. 

“Price appeal is no longer all power- 
ful. It must be supplemented by the 
style appeal. And it must be preceded 
by a customer confidence in the truthful- 
ness and dependability of the store. 
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Thirty-three members of the German delegation to the annual International 

Advertising Association convention held last week in Detroit, photographed 

on the steps of Independence Hall, Philadelphia, where they visited Monday 
of this week as guests of the city. 


“In other words, the merchant must 
first establish a reputation in the com- 
munity. He must sell ideas and concep- 
tions about his business, as well as spe- 
cific articles of merchandise. After all, 
only a small portion of his total sates, 
possibly ten per cent, can be traced 
directly to advertised items. The bulk 
of his daily business must come from 
shoppers who visit the store regularly 
because they find it a desirable and de- 
pendable place to fill their needs. 

“Institutional advertising is the sales- 
man of this good will and prestige for 
a store. It develops and strengthens its 
reputation. It is insurance for the fu- 
ture. It sells merchandise for next year 
as well as for next day.” 


“BRAIN DENSITY” IN 
“RELATIVELY THIN” 


HE words “scientific research” have 

been greatly abused by the advertis- 
ing fraternity, Charles F. Kettering, 
vice-president, General Motors Corpora- 
tion, declared. 

Speaking as a member of the commer- 
cial research division of General Motors, 
he said: 

“Take the man who has been devoted 
entirely to research development. The 
only thing that impresses him as he looks 
at the advertising field is the ease with 
which the advertising thing is done. If 
we select to build a piece of special appa- 
ratus to perform a function in a test, we 
may spend six months on the study of 
the particular thing and we may worry 
around about it with a half dozen men 
for another year before we build, and the 
cost of that apparatus might be $15,000 
or $20,000, but the advertising men I 
have come in contact with write $1,000,- 
000 worth of copy while they are eating 
lunch. 

“In other words, the brain density on 
an advertisement to us looks relatively 
thin, and I believe that the copy in the 
papers, if thoroughly studied, would re- 
veal something of that nature. 

“Researches in engineering phases in in- 
dustry are competitors of yours. We 
know of a specific case where a manage- 
ment was required to hold a meeting of 
its board of directors to raise the cost of 
a product 10 cents. That was fought 
because it meant cutting of the adver- 
tising appropriation. 

“We believe that 10 cents put into the 
product is worth more than 15 cents 
put into the advertising if the product 
isn’t right. In other words, we think 
the customer ought to get something.” 


COPY 


CENSUS OF DISTRIBUTION WILL 
AID ADVERTISING 


HAT the proposed census of distri- 
bution now being advocated by the 

U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce will mean to advertising was 
told by Dr. Frank M. Surface, assistant 
director in charge of domestic commerce 
“If the bill with its present provision 
becomes a law and if Congress provides 


sufficient appropriation to carry. out 
these provisions, then we will have in 
1930 the tirst national census of distribu- 
tion ever taken in this or any other 
country.” he said. “Many believe this 
would be the most progressive step we 
have taken for many years. Such a na- 
tional stock taking of our distributive 


agencies is fundamental to further prog- 
ress in the field of market research 

“It would provide advertising with the 
basic facts by which its work could be 
planned with a definiteness and direction 
not now possible. In addition to cover- 
ing wholesale and retail trade of con- 
sumer commodities, it is proposed to 
cover also the purchases by industry, the 

(Continued on page 43) 
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ILBERT M. HITCHCOCK, former 

United States Senator from Ne- 
braska, is one of those few publishers left 
who actually founded the paper which 
he now owns. 

Senator Hitchcock is owner and pub- 
lisher of the Omaha World-Herald, a 
product of his own handiwork and today 
this paper exerts a great influence over 
its subscribers. 

As for the publisher’s success, it is the 
same old story. He started as 2 poor boy 
and worked and slaved from the time he 
left grade school until now Senator Hitch- 
cock is regarded as not only one of the 
wealthiest men in Nebraska but one of 
the wealthiest in the middle-west. 

His success, he says, is the inevitable 
reward for the mewspaper man of in- 
telligence who will buckle down and be 
willing to go through the period of star- 
vation in order to get into the period of 
prosperity on the other side. Newspaper 
work has been his life’s work. His 
politics have only been his side line. His 
simple -formula for success is to know 
what you want to do and then do it 
thoroughly. Never divide your interests 
so that one will take you away from the 
other. Senator Hitchcock believes that 
in the newspaper business especially, only 
those actually succeed who know it from 
beginning to end and who live newspaper, 
sleep. newspaper and talk newspaper. 

Senator Hitchcock is strong for the 
conservative policy of a newspaper and 
cites numerous examples in various parts 
of the United States where the conserva- 
tive and ultra-conservative newspaper is 
the one which has the influence and is 
showing big profits year after year. 

As a youngster, Senator Hitchcock 
had a great desire to be connected with 
a newspaper but the opportunity was not 
to be .presented until later. He was 
graduated from Michigan University 
Law school in 1881 and after practicing 
law for four years he decided that his 
future lay in doing what he wanted to do. 

And so he organized a company of 
Omaha men and started the Evening 
World, a small, crude paper, published 
six: evenings a week. At that time 
Omaha had three other papers, the 
Herald, the Bee and the Republican. As 
the city was then only a small place, the 
outlook was anything but rosy for the 
newest paper in town. 

Mr. Hitchcock was editor, reporter and 
copy reader on the paper,,while,-+his-two 
partners took care of the business. and 
mechanical end of the firm. . The struggle 
was a difficult one, almost an impossible 
one, but he clung on and in 1889. the 
Evening World purchased the Omaha 
Herald, a morning paper which was in 
financial distress but had a good follow- 
ing in Omaha and vicinity. 

This was the nucleus for the building 
of the present day Omaha World-Herald. 
Senator Hitchcock controlled the financial 
and editorial ends of the business then 
and he continues, to do so today. 

After the purchase of the Herald the 

r was published morning, evening and 
day. 

Two years later the Omaha Dispatch 
was launched but it died about as quickly 
as it was born. Then in another two 
years the Republican became entangled in 
financial troubles and suspended publica- 
tion. This left only the Omaha World- 
Herald and the Omaha Bee in the field. 
Later the Omaha Daily News was 
launched and continued until 1927, when 
it was merged with the Omaha Bee. 

Until the War with Spain the World- 
Herald did not assume prominence in the 


circulation field. But when the war 
broke out it decided on a bold move. It 
decided to throw all its resources into 


mepchasing news and cable reports of the 
. Mr. Hitchcock wanted to find out 
# the public would really appreciate a 
good newspaper and if their support 
would warrant a continuance of the ex- 
pensive services. 

Subsequently, Mr. Hitchcock took the 
New York American and the New York 
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Herald special cable reports on the war. 
The cost was great, really more than 
the paper could stand, but the response 
from its readers later more than made 
up for the expenditure. 

Senator Hitchcock was a Republican 
by birth. So was his Evening World. 
But the Herald was a Democratic paper. 
When the two papers were merged it was 
a question which political faith the con- 
solidated paper would espouse. 

During the Cleveland campaign in 
1884 it was necessary for the paper to 
decide once and for all which party it 
would support. 

Senator Hitchcock decided he would 
allow his readers to make the selection. 
He temporarily retired as head of: the 
organization and announced that for 60 
days he would have two editors. One 
would be a Democrat, the other a Re- 


Hitcheock 


publican and he would give them a free 
hand to bang away af each other as if 
they were on two rival papers. 

It was the first, and to his knowledge, 
the last time that such a stunt was ever 
tried on a newspaper. 

The debates of the two editors aroused 
tremendous interest. The editors became 
bitter enemies over their editorials and 
throughout the state it was a main topic 
of conversation. 

After two months of this, and 30 days 
before the election, Senator Hitchcock 
decided the Democrats were in the 
majority and came out for Cleveland and 
the tariff reform. 

In 1890 Senator Hitchcock decided that 
a paper should enter into the political 
struggles with a vigor. About this time 
William Jennings Bryan was commencing 
to attract notice and the World-Herald 


got behind the noted orator and sup 
ported him for Congress in 189) 
Bryan was elected at that time. 

The paper gained many supporters op 
account of the success of Bryan. It was 
strong for Bryan’s free coinage of silver 
and his 16 to 1 platform. 

Senator Hitchcock himself entered 
politics in 1898, entering the race for 
Congress in his district, but was defeated, 
He ran again in 1902 and was elected, 
In 1904 he was defeated and in 1906 and 
1908 he was re-elected. 

He ran for the senate in 1910 and was 
elected and repeated in 1916. He was 
defeated in 1922 in the Republican land. 
slide and has not been an office seeker 
since. 

The veteran publisher can see no need 
for fear from serious competition from 
the Shopping News publications which 
are now sweeping the country. 

In fact he believes that the movement 
will die a natural death. He pointed out 
that today only a very small percentage 
of Shopping News is successful and pre- 
dicts that even the successful ones will 
disappear shortly. 

“It is inevitable,” said Senator Hitch- 
cock, “that year after year we will see 
the number of newspapers decrease and 
also see influential newspapers purchased 
by the chain groups. 

“It is getting so expensive to run a 
newspaper nowadays and so prohibitive 
to start one that only those with the 
strongest financial fortifications can stand 
the pace.” 

Mr. Hitchcock scoffed at the theory of 
many that some day the tabloid would 
occupy the same position as regular news- 
papers in the home. The tabloids, he 
said, flourish only in the large cities 
where there is an abundance of people 
who are satisfied to see only pictures or 
to get only a smattering of the news. 
There are not enough of these readers in 
the smaller cities and the rural districts, 

He also said that the radio has not 
hurt, but in fact has helped, newspaper 
advertising. In the first place he pointed 
out that radio advertising almost equals 
the volume of automobile advertising and 
besides radio has helped newspaper cir- 
culation since the public wants to know 
what is on the radio tonight and turns 
to the newspaper for this information. 

When Bryan ran for president on a 
free coinage of silver platform, Hitchcock 
supported Bryan and thus roused the 
enmity of Big Business. The paper was 
avoided by big national advertisers and 
for a time Senator Hitchcock feared he 
would have to give up the struggle. So 
well did the advertisers carry out their 
boycott that there were times when 
Senator Hitchcock’s checks would not be 
cashed. Employes, however, carried them 
over, week after week. Finally the read- 
ing public became appraised of the fight. 
Subscriptions increased, advertising com- 
menced to return, and that was the last 
time the paper has been in distress. 

Today from his humble begining in a 
22-foot room the World-Herald occupies 
its own large eight-story building in the 
center of Omaha’s business district. 

Senator Hitchcock triumphed because 
he would take a position and then defend 
it on high moral grounds. His words 
and editorials ring with real sincerity and 
fervor. Although nearly 70 now, he has 
the vigor of a man of 40. 

He has been in the newspaper business 
nearly 50 years and he says that even 
now he manages to learn something new 
about the business every week. He 
hopes that he will be able to spend many 
more years in his business, since he in- 
sists that is the only method he knows 
of keeping young. : 

Senator Hitchcock’s sport is his busi- 
ness, but to relieve this montony he plays 
considerable golf and although he says 
he is a Civil War golfer, out in ’61 and 
back in '65, he gets a world of enjoy- 
ment out of the time spent on the links. 
Another pastime is traveling, of which 
he does considerable. = 
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YES, SPACE BUYERS ARE PEOPLE, SAYS 
GILPATRIC, AGENCY COPY WRITER 





Vice-President of Federal Advertising Agency Believes News- 
papers Would Increase Linage if They Put More of a 
Human Touch in Promotion Copy 





By PHILIP SCHUYLER 


GPACE buyers actually are people. 
Authority for the statement is none 
other than Guy Gilpatric, vice-president 
of the Federal 
Advertising 
Agency, noted 
copy writer and 
author of short 
stories published 
by Collier’s 
Weekly and 
other magazines. 
Mr. Gilpatric 
knows his space 
buyers well. He 
has been for 10 
years in the 
agency business 
and his acquaint- 
ance is wide. 

“T happen to know a space buyer, for 
instance, who is really worried a 
Haliotosis,” Mr. Gilpatric said, which 
shows how intimate his friendships with 
the buying end of his business are. 

“Yes, space buyers are human beings 
after all, and if publishers only realized 
it and would put more of a human touch 
in their promotion copy and less bragging 
and strutting statistics, I believe you 
would see big increases in the always 
growing newspaper linage.” 

Mr. Gilpatric declared his idea of 
productive and constructive advertising 
copy promoting newspaper space was the 
“Tell it to Mr. Sweeny” campaign of 
the New York Daily News. He also 
commended current advertising of the 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers, Philadel- 
phia Bulletin, Des Momes Register and 
some advertising used to promote the 
New York Sunday American last year. 
He had something to do with the 
preparation of the latter campaign him- 
self. 

“In the main publication advertising is 
poor,” Mr. Gilpatric continued. “It is 
addressed to advertising people, and ad- 
vertising people are interested more than 
anyone else in a good advertising job. 
And what do they get in a majority 
of instances? A heaping helping of 
braggadocio a dash of unsupported 
claims, and some nerve wracking statis- 
tics. 

“Take my own case for example. 
Statistics, thoubh absolutely necessary, 
leave me blank. I know a lot of space 
buyers who feel the same way about it. 
The stuff behind statistics, however, can 
and should be dramatized. 

“In preparing advertising for either a 
conservative or sensational newspaper, 
the one thing above all others the ad- 
Vertising copywriter has to think about is 
that he wants to sell space to advertisers. 

“What he has to sell behind space is 
an audience. Who makes up this audi- 
ence anyway? As in the case of the 
Sweeney campaign, one of the best ways 
to dramatize this idea for a newspaper is 
to break the audience down to one man 
or one woman. What is it he or she 
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wants? What is he or she thinking 
about? What are his or her daily do- 
ings@ Make a composite interesting 


character out of it, and then, after the 
advertisement has appeared in the trade 
papers the space salesman can go to the 
space buyer and say: 

“‘You have met our Mr. Jones and 
Mrs. Jones in our advertising copy. Now 
I want you to know them more inti- 
mately.’ 

“Thus you have dramatized a chart, 
which otherwise might have scared most 

le away.” 
e 7 Gilpatric has been one of the 
foremost believers in the “Interrupting 
Idea” which has been Federal’s main- 
spring since pioneer days. 

It’s not just hooey to help us sell our- 
selves to advertisers,” he said. “We 


really believe in it. In writing an ad- 
vertising campaign the first thing I do 
is to start a hunt for the interrupting 
idea. I consider the product to be ad- 
vertised and wonder why anyone would 
want to buy it. The big reason why is 
what I try to interpret in interrupting 
terms. The next step is to write the 
copy just as well as I can with that idea 
as the central scheme and with as many 
secondary ideas as I can think about to 
weave into it. You shouldn't base every 
bit of copy in a campaign on one idea, 
but all the copy should have one main 
slant into which other ideas naturally 
flow.” 

Mr. Gilpatric won the Harvard Ad- 
vertising Award in 1926 for the single 
advertisement distinguished for its most 
effective combination of text and illustra- 
tion. From 1912 to 1917 he was a pro- 
fessional aviator. He also did some 
flying during the war, holding a com- 
mission as Captain, U. S. Air Service 
and is author of some technical books on 
aviation. In 1920 one of his short 
stories, “Black Art and Ambrose” was 
included in the OHenry Memorial Col- 
lection. Other short stories of his that 
have attracted attention include “The 
Devil Headed South,” “Gerrity of the 
U. S. N.” and “Jock of the Dumbar- 
tons.” 

“An ungovernable desire to write is the 
first requisite of an advertising copy 
writer,” Mr. Gilpatric concluded. “If 
you are fortunate in having the desire 
you will naturally gravitate to an adver- 
tising agency, where you will be able to 
apply it with a purpose. 

“One uses the same talent in writing 
advertising as in writing fiction, but the 
former requires a bit more restraint and 
self-control. Advertising is not good 
that is given to too much romancing. But 
facts that are cold can be made as enter- 
taining as the hottest fiction.” 





COVERING PARTY NOMINEES 


Press Associations Assign Men to Fol- 
low Hoover and Smith 





Press services this week announced the 
names of staff members who will travel 
with the Democratic and Republican 
presidential candidates during their cam- 
paigns. 

Tom Stokes, of the Washington Bu- 
reau of United Press Associations, has 
been assigned to cover Governor Alfred 
E. Smith. Stokes arrived in New York 
July 17, where he will remain for a few 
days before proceeding to Albany. Paul 
Mallon, of United Press, is traveling 
with Herbert Hoover's party. 

George Holmes, chief of the Washing- 
ton bureau of International News Serv- 
ice, will join the news men following 
Governor Smith upon his return from a 
two weeks’ vacation. William K. Hutch- 
inson, also of the I. N. S. Washington 


bureau, is accompanying the Hoover 
party on the trip to the Pacific Coast. 
Associated Press has assigned James 
L. West, of its Washington Bureau, to 
handle the Hoover story, and Paul 


Haupert, of Washington, to travel with 
Governor Smith. Haupert is at present 
in Albany. 

DEATH ARTICLES SENSATION 

“Where Are The Dead,” a series of 
articles recently completed by the London 
Daily News, kept the editorial page teem- 
ing with comment from the leading 
public figures of England. Among those 
who wrote to the Daily News were the 
Rt. Hon. David Lloyd George, Sir 
Arthur Keith, J. A. Spender, Hillaire 
Belloc, George A. Birmingham, Rev. E. 
S. Waterhouse, D. D., M. A., and Rev. 
H. R. L. Sheppard. 
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PLAN NEW TEXAS DAILY 


J. L. Martin and Som Expect to. Start 
Waco American im August 


An announcement in Waco, Tex., this 
week stated that the Waco American, 
a new afternoon and Sunday morning 
paper will begin publication about Aug. 
15, published by J. L. Martin and his 
son, J. L. Martin, Jr. J. J. Hutchinson 
of Waco will be managing editor. 

The elder Martin, who is past presi- 
dent of the West Texas Press Associa- 
tion, has published papers in Mexia, El 
Campo and Snyder, Tex. 

The announcement said that part of 
the ground floor of the new Shrine 
Temple in that city has been leased for 
ten years. 

Waco has two dailies at the present 
time, the News-Tribune, morning, and 
the Times-Herald, evening, owned by E. 
S. Fentress and Charles E. Marsh. A 
combined Sunday paper is published. 


CORRECTION 


In its report of the proceeding of the 
International Advertising Association 
Convention, at Detroit, last week, Eprror 
& PusLisHER was led into the error of 
stating that Rowe Stewart, of Philadel- 
phia Record, had been appointed to the 
Board of Governors. In fact the appoint- 
ment was of R. D. Stuart, vice-presi- 
dent of the Quaker Oats Company of 
Chicago. This appointment gave the 
Board of Governors the representation 
of a leading manufacturer, there being 
three representatives of the newspaper 
interest. Eprtor & PUBLISHER regrets its 
misstatement. 


1928- 


NEW CAPTION STYLE 


Typed Name Placed on Each Figure by 
Rochester Times-Union 


The Rochester Times-Union recently 
introduced a novel method of captioning 
group photographs by printing a picture 
with the names of each person in the 
group superimposed on the photo. The 
names are typewritten and pasted on each 
figure in the original photograph, before 
the cut is made. No left to right identi- 
fication is needed in the caption with this 
arrangement. i 

The new system of identification is the 
idea of Frank E. Gannett, publisher} 
The Times-Union. Discussing the co 
ments received on the idea Mr. Ga 
said, “Many favorable reactions have 
received.” 





NIEBERG WITH GANNETT 


George F. Nieberg of Chicago has been 
appointed assistant to Frank E. Tripp, 
general manager of the Gannett News- 
papers, Mr. Tripp announced this week. 
Mr. Nieberg has bene connected at vari- 
ous times with the Hearst papers im Chi- 
cago amd with the Boston Herald. He 
was at one time advertising manager of 
the Washington Times and Washington 
Herald. 





TO ENTER DAILY FIELD 


The Salem (Mass.) Sunday Tribsne, 
recently purchased by Arthur Flynn, 
of Lynn, Mass., will be operated as a 
daily. John Donohue, of Lowell, Mass., 
is associated with Mr. Flynn in the en- 
terprise. 
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192 will be another Big “SUPREM- 
, ACY” Year for the Columbus 
in Advertising Volume. The 
linage record for the first 6 months of 
this year shows that this newspaper is 
its remarkable Leader- 
ship, exceeding the second paper 

by 98% during a 14%-year period. 


Advertising Volume first 6 months 
1928 


DISPATCH 10,517,391 lines 
2nd paper .. ,880,383 


COLUMBUS 


Ohio’s Greatest Home Daily 


General Representatives 
O'MARA & ORMSBEE, 
I 


Total Net Paid Daily 
Circu 


118,209 


—more than 98% con- 
centrated in Oolum- 
bus and its 
trading area. 
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‘THE ST.LOUIS STAR 
CIRCULATION 


for the first 
six months of 


/926-116,.952 


/927~ 124.11S 















































—~and no increasein 


national advertising 
rates-------SOFAK/ 


Substantial circulation— circulation obtained 
without resort to premiums or other artificial 
stimulation. Circulation appreciated by St. Louis - 
merchants to the extent that in the first six months 
of 1928, compared with the same period last year, 
The St. Louis Star gained 655,928 lines in local 
advertising. Every other St. Louis daily newspaper 
LOST. 


ae ee 


A real bargain for national advertisers. . .advertisers 
who realize that NOW things are different in 
St. Louis. 


THE ST. LOUIS STAR 


National Advertising Representatives—STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 
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Daily Mail Tells Morning Post What It Should Charge -for 
Advertising—Post Calls Mail “Goliath and 
Bully Among Dailies” 





SHORT and violent battle between 


the London Daily Mail and the 
London Morning Post, in which both 
papers questioned the quality of the 


other’s circulation and the justice of its 
advertising rates, and in which the Daily 
Mail gave its opinion of the rate the 
Morning Post should charge advertisers, 
recently terminated in a decision on the 
part of both papers to drop the quarrel 
from their news columns. 

The spark that set off the first gun was 
an article in the Daily Mail, June 13, com- 
paring its circulation figures and adver- 
tising rates with those of the Morning 
Post. 

The Morning Post of June 14 appeared 
with an answer to the Daily Mail's state- 
ment which read in part as follows: 

“In its issue of yesterday the Daily Mail 
published a leading article on the subject 
of advertising in newspapers. Quite 
naturally the Daily Mail drew attention 
to the advantages of advertising in the 
columns of the Daily Mail. It proceeded 
however, to drag the Morning Post into 
its argument. Thus: 

“In the case of the Daily Mail wonder- 
ful value is given for money spent in the 
shape of a certified net sale of 1,919,576. 
A whole inside page in the Daily Mail 
costs £900, which is only about £47. per 
100,000 of sold copies. This is in re- 
markable contrast, for instance, with the 
Morning Post, which charges £250 a page 
for a net sale of 104,000 copies. Money 
for money the Daily Mail gives the: ad- 
vertiser five times as much.’ 

“The morning Post dislikes the current 
journalistic practice of boring and be- 
wildering readers with intimate details of 
the business and management of news- 
papers. For once, however, we are driven 
to make some parade of these details in 
order to defend ourselves.” 

The Post then followed this lead with a 
lengthy article explaining the ramifications 
of the newspaper publishing business 
during which it referred to “The Daily 
Mail—that Goliath and bully among 
daily newspapers”; “the insurance-fed and 


coupon-gorged circulation of the Daily 
Mail.” A comparison was made of the 
percentage of advertising and news 


carried respectively by the Post and Mail. 
Audited circulation figures were given, 
and an appeal on the basis of quality cir- 
culation and quality production was put 
forth. One angle of the quality appeal 
was the ®ost’s statement that it is printed 
on “fine newsprint, not common news- 


print.” ; 
To conclude its argument the Post 
criticized the Daily Mail’s insurance 


coupon’ scheme. Then leaving its own 
virtue for the moment, it turned to the 
progress made by the London Daily Ex- 
press and compared this with the Daily 
Mail’s progress, drawing the conclusion 
that the Express would soon pass the 
Mail. 

..On the same day the Post’s answer 
appeared, the Mail published its circula- 
tion: figures, audited by Lever, Honeyman 
& Co.,. London accountants and also by 
Bennett, Chine & Co. another accounting 
firm. It brought in at this point the qual- 
ity appeal, admitting its rate was high but 
claiming that advertisers received better 
value. 

The Mail then attacked morning papers 
having a circulation of about 20,000, men- 
tioning no paper by name. It declared 
that ‘these papers should charge adver- 
tisers at a rate of £9 10s. 

On June 15, the Mail fired a volley at 
the Post’s reply to its first statement, 
charging that the Post asked exaggerated 
rates. 
its news columns follows in part: 

“The Daily Mail campaign for real 
value in advertising was yesterday 
attacked in hysterical terms by the Morn. 
ing Post. — pe: 
“ This kind of rejoinder is the only one 






The Daily Mail’s story printed ih” 


available to newspapers which are proved 
by plain figures to be charging advertisers 
exaggerated rates for space in their 
columns. Similar abuse was directed at 
the Daily Mail when it set the example in 
1914 of publishing net sales certificates— 
an example which even the Morning Post 
has now been compelled to follow.” 

The story then charged that advertise- 
ments placed in the Morning Post cost 
five times as much as Daily Mail adver- 
tisements. “Newspapers like the Morn- 
ing Post are real parasites in the adver- 
tising business,” the story continued. 

The Daily Mail then attacked the Post 
further on the basis of the Post’s reduc- 
tion in sales price from twopence to one 
penny. It then printed the Post’s circu- 
lation figures for five months of 1926, all 
of 1927 and 1928 up to the present time. 

This was followed by an attack on the 
Post’s quality-appeal and a statement- of 
what the Mail thought the Post should 
charge for advertising. The Mail said, 
“The Morning Post may not like the 
policy of the Daily Mail, but we believe 
that it wilt concede that the conductors of 
the Daily. Mail have proved their 
thorough knowledge .of the newspaper 
business. That knowledge convinces us 
that the Morning Post’s bluff and special 
pleading about the high quality of its cir- 
culation will be without effect, and that it 
will in the end be compelled to reduce its 
advertising rates to what they should be 
on the real basis of value—that is £50 for 
an inside page with rates for_smaller 
spaces in. proportion, whether the class 
of advertising be financial, trade or 
domestic 

The Mail then claimed that the Post 


was a “below-stairs” organ, “finding a 
large proportion of its readers in the 
kitchens of this country.” 

This second assault of the Daily Mail 
was answered by the Post on June 16 


with an article in which the Post declared 
that, as far as it was concerned, the mat 
ter was ended and that it was the last 
that would be printed about it. Its state 
ment read in part: 

“What we have now to say and what 
our correspondents have to say for us 
shall be, so far as we are concerned, the 
final word. Our readers may count on 
the assurance that we shall be neither 
tempted nor bullied into pursuing what 
threatens to become a farcial and vulgar 
brawl.” 

This statement was followed with three 
and a ‘half columns of letters from adver- 
tising agents, advertisers ..and - readers, 
sympathizing with the Post 

According. to the New-York office. of 
the Daily Mail, no attempt to renew the 
war has been made -on the part of that 
paper. 


Dan A. Sinmed M 


Publishers’ 
Representative 


NATIONAL 
ADVERTISING 


Personal and specialized ser- 
vice that builds volume busi- 
ness, working in-coopération 
with Local Advertising De- 
partments. 




















Ask My Publishers. 


110 East 42nd Street 
New York City 
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DAILIES BATTLE OVER 
CIRCULATIONS AND ADV 


for 
FINK JOINS PORTLAND NEWS 


Former Oregonian Man Is Named Ad- 
vertising Director 


a0; 

John P. Fink, for many years con- 
nected with: the .advertising ..department 
the Portland 


of (Ore.) Morning Ore- 
gonian has been 
named advertising 
lirector of the 
Portland (Ore.) 
News, C. W. 
Myers, business 
director of the 
News announced 
this week. Mr. 
Fink assumed his 
new duties July 
16. 

The new ad- 
vertising execu- 
tive of the News 





first became in- 

Joun P, Finx terested in news- 
paper work while 

. - ; acting as editor 
of his high school paper. Following 


his graduation he worked on the Tacoma 
(Wash.) Ledger and Tacoma News, 
and later acted as manager of the Olympia 
(Wash.) Recorder. ; 

His later experience included a period 
as advertising manager of the Bellingham 


(Wash.) Herald and manager of the 
Aberdeen (Wash.) Bulletin, now the 
World. ire 


MANITOWOC DAILY APPOINTS 


Weaver-Stewart Company, Inc., has 
been appointed national advertising rép- 
resentative of the Manitowoc (Wis.) 
Times effective Aug. 1. 


-eiation -was scheduled to meet at 


July 21, “1928 


OKLAHOMANS IN SESSION 


of Oklahoma Press As. 
Meeting at Wagoner 
Group 7 of the Oklahoma Press 


Group Seven 





\SSO- 
Wag- 
oner, Okla., Friday, July 20. This is 
the first meeting to be called under the 
new group arrangement of the - associa. 


tion. Group 7 includes the following 
counties : Nowata, Craig, Ottawa, 
Rogers, Mayes, Delaware, Cherokee, 


Adair, Wagoner and Muskogee. 

James Biggerstaff, president of the 
Oklahoma Press Association, was named 
temporary chairman for the group meet- 
ing, and Roy Harding, of the Pryor Re- 
publican, was made temporary secretary, 

Mr. Harding, A. L. Kates of the 
Claremore Progress, W. F. Allen of the 
Vinita Journal, Charles H. Rogers of the 
Tahlequa Arrow-Democrat and Hatry 
B. Rutledge of the Oklahoma Press <As- 
sociation, were to be the speakers. A 
luncheon at the Wagoner Kiwanis Club 
and a round table discussion. were to 
complete the program. 


S. S. WALLACE PROMOTED 


S. S. Wallace, Jr., former advertising 
manager of the Oklahoma City News, 
last week was named business manager 
upon the resignation of Peter Hamilton. 
He is succeeded in the advertising post 


by L. C. McAskill. 


BAKER JOINS WORLD-HERALD 


I. M. Baker, for a number of years en- 
gaged in the newspaper business in*“Omaha, 
has been appointed manager of the na- 
tional” advertising department, Omaha 
W orld-Hetald. 








Did You Get Your Copy Of 
The MICHIGAN MARKET ? 





This new book gives complete 1928 in- 


formation regarding one of America’s 


. greatest potential markets. 


4) 


If you haven’t received a copy, write any 
Booth Newspaper Immediately. 


Grand Rapids Press 
Flint Daily Journal 
Jackson Citizen Patriot 
Bay City Daily Times 


I. As KLBIN, Eastern Representative 
50 East 42nd St., New York 


Saginaw Daily News 
Kalamazoo Gazette 
Muskegon Chronicle 
Ann Arbor Daily News 


J. E. LUTZ, Western Representative 
6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


* ‘THE BOOTH PUBLISHING co. 
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ADVERTISING GROWTH 
SHOWN BY EXHIBIT 


New York Library Matches A. A. A. A. 
Display of Contemporary Fashions 
With Layouts on Similar Products 
from Washington’s Time 


A graphic exhibit of the evolution of 
advertising, showing the best modern 
styles for various groups of products, 
and the methods of advertising the same 
products at periods going back to pre- 
Revolutionary days, will be on display 
at the New York Public Library 
from July 23 until Sept. 15. The 
contemporary layouts are furnished by 
the American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies and include Harvard Award 
winners and other representative speci- 
mens of modern advertising art. The 
evolutionary aspects are being prepared 
by the library. 

About 80 modern layouts arranged in 
nine display cabinets furnish the center 
of the display. In each case, a page from 
an old magazine or newspaper is placed 
patriarchally among its descendants and 
on racks behind the cases period adver- 
tising for product groups is shown. 

A case is given to toilet preparations, 
one to real estate and financial advertis- 
ing, food, medicinal preparations, cloth- 
ing, furniture, and the two remaining 
cabinets are devoted to assorted prod- 
ucts. Under “Food” a page from the 
New York Gazette of 1760 advertises 
shiploads of imported foods to be pur- 
chased at the dock. About it are mod- 
ern color pages from magazines and trim 
newspaper layouts on cocoa, cereals, etc. 

A distinguished landlord of the time, 
G. Washington, with 30,000 acres of fer- 
tile lands in the Ohio Valley, attempted 
to obtain lessors in the latter end of the 
eighteenth century with two columns of 
newspaper space about 10 inches deep. 


His advertisement centers a show of 
modern real estate and financial adver- 
tising. 

However favorable comparisons on 


style may be to the modern time, the 
pre-Revolutionary had the best of it on 
price. Modern clothing advertisements 
quoting figures up to $100 for men’s 
suits are grouped about a newspaper quo- 
tation of fur prices, listing silver fox 
pelts at 15 shillings—about $3.75—and 
such cheap furs as martin, muskrat and 
beaver at one or two shillings—25 cents 
to 50 cents. 

A surprising disclosure of the furni- 
ture display is that certain types of fur- 
niture advertising have changed very 
little in the past 50 or 75 years. Re- 
served, typographically stately announce- 
ments from magazines of the past cen- 
tury are shown which would not appear 
out of place in a modern magazine or 
newspaper. On the back of an eight- 
eenth century direct-by-mail folder, ad- 
dressed by a furniture dealer to possible 
patrons, is an itemized bill for a set of 
curtains and curtain fixtures suitable to 
the period. A dozen or more separate 
items were required by the contemporary 
housewife to eliminate light and air, and 
the total bill for materials, tape, binding, 
cords, fringes overdrapes and hardware 
amounted to more than 11 pounds which 
was paid on the spot—evidently a grand 
mansion. 





15 WRITERS WITH HOOVER 


Large Group on Special Train With 
Presidential Nominee 

Fifteen newspaper men and several 
news photographers and motion picture 
news men accompanied the party of Her- 
bert Hoover on the trip to Palo Alto, 
Cal., where Hoover will be officially 
notified of his nomination by the Repub- 
licans for President of the United States. 

The newspaper party which left on the 
Hoover special train or joined it by the 
time it reached Chicago consisted of the 
following: James L. West, Associated 
Press; Pau! R. Mallon, United Press; 
William K. Hutchinson, International 
News Service; L. C. Speers, New York 
Times; Philip Kinsley, Chicago Tribune ; 
Robert S. Allen, Christian Science Moni- 
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tor; Arthur Hachten, Universal Serv- 
ice; James L. Wright, Buffalo Evening 
News, accompanied by Mrs. Wright; 
Edward McIntosh, New York Herald 
Tribune; Paul R. Leach, Chicago Daily 
News; Maurice Judd, New York Sun; 
Thomas Healey, Philadelphia Public 
Ledger; Ray Tucker, New York 
Telegram; Eugene Thackrey, New York 
World, and William Hard, Consolidated 
Press Association. 

William J. Collins, assistant superin- 
tendent of the Senate Press Gallery, went 
with the party to make arrangements for 
the press. 


COTY SET FOR BIG DRIVE 
ON PARIS JOURNALISM 


Perfume Manufacturer Plans New 
Evening Paper at 10 Centimes, 
Delivery Service and His 
Own News Agency 





(Special to Epitorn & PUBLISHER) 

Paris, July 10.—All is set for a full- 
dress press battle in France. M. Francois 
Coty, owner of the Figaro, and founder 
of L’Ami du Peuple, the new ten-cen- 
times daily paper, has declared his inten- 
tion to start a live evening newspaper at 
ten centimes, to establish a news agency 
in opposition to Havas and other news 
agencies, and set going a newspaper dis- 
tribution agency to fight Hachette. 

While all other newspapers are at 25 
centimes, L’Ami du Peuple is sold at 10 
centimes. Hachette, which enjoys what 
amounts to a monopoly of the newspaper 
delivery trade in France, has refused to 
handle the L’Ami du Peuple, and to with- 
hold supplies of other daily papers from 
any newsstand or agent selling L’Ami du 
Peuple. To counter this, the producers of 
L’Ami du Peuple have put the paper on 
the street by means of newsboys working 
the main thoroughfares of Paris and 
standing outside the principal subway 
stations and before the termini where 
commuters arrive. M. Coty claims that 
L’Ami du Peuple, founded May 2, is 
already selling 500,000 copies daily. 

M. Coty has secured for his evening 
paper, the title of which has not yet been 
chosen, M. Emile Buré, late editor of 
L’Avenir. M. Buré is well known in 
French journalism. He was formerly 
chef de cabinet to M. Clemenceau and to 
M. Briand. 

So far the evening newspaper field has 
been almost entirely occupied b 
L’Intransigeant, under the direction of M. 
Léon Bailby. M. Coty says that his 
evening paper is going to be on American 
lines, with a fast, last-minute news 
service. As things are at present, quite 
important news happening after 4:30 p. m. 
does not appear in the evening papers. 
In reality, what the Parisian buys on his 
way home is not an evening paper but 
an afternoon paper. The new paper 
hopes to win rapid favor by bringing out 
a series of editions as is done in America. 

The fact that M. Coty is to found his 
own news agency in opposition to Havas 
comes as the big surprise. Havas has 
held the field * more than half a 
century. It is affiliated with the prin- 
cipal news agencies of the world for an 
exchange of its news. It has been pointed 
out to M. Coty how difficult it is at the 
present time to start a news agency with 
any chance of success, in view of estab- 
lished opposition, but nothing daunts him 
and he says he is going right ahead. 

If daily papers look with evident dis- 
leasure on a rival selling at less than 

alf the price they charge, the efforts of 
M. Coty to start a newspaper carrying 
business are not looked upon with such 
disfavor, especially by a great number of 
smail weekly and monthly publications, as 
well as some of the lesser dailies. It is 
expected that quite a number of these will 
flock to the new carrying agency. So 
far Hachette’s position has been of great 
strength. Only one daily paper has been 
strong enough to do its own distribution 
and that is the Petit Parisien. 

M. Francois Coty, who has made a 
very considerable fortune out of the per- 
fumery business, says that he can stand 
the pace up to forty-five million francs 


($1,800,000 ). 
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PENNSYLVANIA GROUP 
TO MEET AUGUST 2-3 


Annual Summer Convention to Be 


Held at Bedford Springs—Golf 
Tournament and Music Pro- 
gram Are Features 


The annual summer convention of the 
Pennsylvania Daily Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association to be held at Bedford 
Springs, Pa., Aug. 2 and 3, will be divided 
into three forum meetings, one general, 
one for daily and one for weekly news- 
papers. At the general forum, one of the 
questions to be discussed will be “How 
can the national advertiser be discouraged 
in his effort to obtain local rates? or, 
should the national advertiser be dis- 
couraged in his effort to obtain local 
rates?” 

A golf tournament and community sing- 
ing will be special features of the 
meeting. The singing has been arranged 
by the association’s music committee, com- 
posed of Robert H. Harris, general man- 
ager of the Tamaqua Courier, and 
Howard Christman, business manager of 
the Washington Observer-Re porter. 

- A general session, presided over by E. 
Arthur Sweeney, president of the asso- 
ciation, will be held the morning of Aug. 


July 21, 


1928 


2, at which the speakers will be L. B 
Palmer, manager of the American News. 
paper Publishers’ Association; Don A, 
Johnson, director of the Empire State 
School of Printing at Ithaca, N. Y., and 
Will H. Watson, publisher of the Donorg 
(Pa.) Herald-American. The general 
session will be preceded by a meeting of 
the executive committee. 

Frederick William Wile, of Washing. 
ton, D. C., political writer, will speak 
at the banquet to be held the evening of 
Aug. 2. Fred Ferguson, president of 
NEA Service, Inc., will also speak. 

The golf tournament will be held on 
the course of the Bedford Springs Hotel, 
The prize, the Association Cup, was won 
last year by John L. Stewart, publisher 
of the Washington Observer-Reporter 
and past president of the association. 

Officers of the association are: A, 
Arthur Sweeney, Greensburg Tribune-Re.- 
view, presidert; Walter L. Sanborn, 
Lansdale North Penn Reporter, vice- 
president; Howard Reynolds, Quarryville 
Sun, secretary-treasurer. 





GOVERNOR FAVORS ADVERTISING 


To attract summer tourists into the 
state of Michigan, Governor Fred F., 
Greene recently indicated at a conference 
that he will ask the next legislature to 
appropriate $200,000 for advertising the 
attractions of Michigan. 





Before this ,campaign was 


vertising more valuable to you. 


tising results. 


New York Boston 





Increasing The 
Per 1000 Response 


We are spending $1,500 a month in The Telegram-Gazette, 
Worcester, Massachusetts, to make the readers of that paper read 
your advertisements oftener and more thoroughly. 


We are convinced that if your advertising makes people want 
more of your product, our advertising will make them read your 
advertising more and more thoroughly. 
advertising in our newspapers more valuable. 


Since January, 1927, we have been regularly publishing this 
campaign to increase reader interest in advertising. The copy and 
illustrations are prepared by The W. G. Bryan Organization of 
New York City and equal in character and interest the best ad- 
vertising copy from the best agencies. 


equaled, as a valuable advertising medium, any newspaper in a 
community of the same population and exceeded most. 


The results from this campaign to date have definitely proven 
that readers can be persuaded to be more deeply interested in and 
responsive to the advertising which appears in newspapers. 


So we shall continue the campaign because it makes your ad- 


Our survey showed that, before starting this campaign, The 
Telegram-Gazette already reached 93.5% of the newspaper buy- 
ers of Worcester and 73.8% in the suburban territory. That left 
only 6.5% of the present city population plus the population 
growth in which to increase city circulation. So this campaign to 
increase reader interest in advertising and response per thousand 
readers joins with the increase in circulation to increase adver- 


THE TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 
Worcester, Massachusetts 
George F. Booth, Publisher 


Paul Block, Inc., National Representative 
Chicago Detroit 


That will make your 


started The Telegram-Gazette 


Philadelphia San Francisco 
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Establishes another 
record for single 
day’s business in 
Southern retail 
store selling 


Prosperity 
has turned 
the corner in 
the mid- 
South 


12-Page Section in 
The Commercial Appeal 
Brings Phenomenal Results 


The New Bry’s, f Memphis’ leading d , 
ne ist “Rémend Gelemen Day” with ny The COMMERCIAL APPEAL 


ment sale announcement in The Commercial Appeal. As a “The South’s Greatest Newspaper” 

result, the store established a record in Southern retail store An Institution of the South—for the South—Since 1840 
selling. A tribute both to the merchandising policy of the AVERAGE PAID CIRCULATION FOR 6 MONTHS 

store and the pulling power of The Commercial Appeal. . . . ENDING MARCH 31, 1928 

Just another indication of increased prosperity in Memphis Morning and Evening, 170,190 

and the mid-South, where every advertiser gets immediate Sunday, 141,124 


and eager reader response. 


JOHN M. BRANHAM CO., Representatives 


CHICAGO NEW YORK ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY DETROIT 
NASHVILLE ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 
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PHILADELPHIA RECORD 
TO MOVE IN FALL 


ine Story Building Leased by J. David 
} Stern for 15 Years with Option to 
Buy—12 New Presses Ordered 
by New Owner 


b ~ 

| Puivapecpuia, July 20.—The desire of 
J. David Stern, who recently purchased 
the Philadelphia Record, to install a bat- 
tery of new presses, influenced a decision 
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Building which will be the new home 
of the Philadelphia \Record. 


to move the publication from the building 
at 917 Chestnut street, which it has 
occupied for more than 46 years, to the 
new “Record Building” at the corner of 
3road and Wood streets. It will be lo- 
cated about a block and a half from the 
Philadelphia Inquirer, on the opposite 
side of Broad street. The “moving” will 
be done next fall. 

A 15-year lease has been arranged for 
the new building at an aggregate rental 
pf $1,500,000 and carries with it an op- 
tion to buy at a price of nearly $2,000,- 
000. A battery of 12 high-speed presses 
will be installed at once, costing approxi- 
mately $250,000. 


The new presses, which will be two 
stories high, will stretch for 127 feet 
through the rear of the new building, and 


will stand on their own concrete founda- 
tions, sunk below the basement floor. 
Papers will be delivered by automatic 
conveyors to the circulation department, 
which will be located in the rear of the 
first floor. 

The front portion of the first floor will 
be devoted to the business office and the 
accounting department. The whole of 
the second floor, containing 20,000 square 
feet, will be occupied by the composing, 
stereotyping ~and other~ mechanical de- 
partments. . Executive offices will be lo- 
cated at the Broad street end of the third 
floor, while the editorial department will 
occupy the remainder of that floor. The 
art, photographic and engraving depart- 
ments will be housed on the fourth floor 
of the new building, which is a nine- 
story steel and concrete structure, with 
white tile finish. It has & frontage of 71 
feet on Broad street and a depth of 350 
feet on Wood and Pearl streets. 

The date of the actual removal of the 
Record will depend upon completion of 
the new presses, which are expected to 
be installed sometime in October. 

The old Record Building, at 917 Chest- 
nut street, was one of Philadelphia’s first 
“skyscrapers.” It is six stories high and 
is surmounted by a 2%4-story tower. It 
boasted also of one of the first elevators 
ever installed in a Philadelphia building. 
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WEST VIRGINIA OUTING 


Fifty newspaper editors from various 
West Virginia points representing prin- 
cipally the weekly field, with their wives 


held a two day outing recently at 
Berkeley Springs, W. Va., under the 
auspices of the West Virginia State 


Newspaper Council. 


DAILY’S EXPOSE BRINGS. = 
CLEAN-UP PROMISE 


San Antonio Mayor and Police Com- 
missioner Plan Reorganization of 
Police Following Stories 
in Light 
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San. Anton10, July 10.—Spurred by 
newspaper criticism of alleged laxity in 
law enforcement both Mayor C. 
Chambers and Police Commissioner Phil 
Wright today Wssued statements promis- 
ing reorganization of the police depart- 
ment. 

This was the chief development of the 
week in the San Antonio Light’s serial 
expose of “wide-open” gambling in this 
city with an accompanying attack on 
alleged apathy and inefficiency of the local 
police. Receipt of an anonymous letter 
which carried an implied threat to destroy 
the Light building unless the Hearst daily 
ceased its anti-gambling crusade was fol- 
lowed by arrest of a 3l-year-old man for 
allegedly posing as a. Light representa- 
tive and attempting to collect $750 hush 
money from a negro politician and busi- 
ness man reputedly interested in a 
gambling establishment, 

_ Newspaper criticism of the San An- 
tonjo police followed their failure to 
solye the recent daylight holdup of the 
Light cashier, from whom the paper’s 
weekly payroll of more than $6,000 was 
taken in front of the newspaper building. 
Beginning its exposé of gambling in a 


series of articles under the byline of 
“The Stroller,” the Light sought to 
show, it is said, that while the police 


authorities attributed failure to solve two 
recent murders and a wave of robberies 
to the fact that the department was un- 
der-manned, the same police let unlawful 
gambling flourish under their very noses. 
“The Stroller’s” daily articles, which be- 
gan early last week and were continuing 
today, have been illustrated with pictures 
of entrances to the alleged gambling re- 
sorts. In the articles the writer describes 
visits to the “unmolested” establishments 
in the heart of down-town San Antonio 
and his gambling experiences therein. 


REPORTER HONORED 


Frank E. Greenslitt of the Pawtucket 
(R. 1.) Times, for 50 years a newspaper 
man and the oldest in the Blackstone 
Valley, was honored recently at a dinner 
given in the To Kalon Club, Pawtucket. 
He has been with the Pawtucket Times 
for the past 20 years. For 20 years be- 
fore that he was with the old Providence 
Telegram. He began his career on the 
Danielson (Conn.) Transcript. 
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THOMPSON MOTION LOST 


Judge Friend Refuses to Modify Decree 
Involving Repayment of $2,500,000 


Judge Friend, on July 12, rejected the 
motion of Will iam Hale Thompson, 
mayor of “Chicago, and three co-defend- 
ants to modify the decree by which they 
were recently ordered to repay the city 
$2,245,604 for fées paid fraudulently to 
real estate assessors. Judge Friend en- 
tered the original decree. 

The defendants, who included George 
F. Harding, city controller in the second 
Thompson administration, now Cook 
County treasurer; Michael J. Faherty, 
president of the board of local improve- 
ments, and Percival B. Coffin, public ad- 
ministrator, were granted appeals with 
appeal bonds set at $2,500,000 in each 
case. They were given 90 days to Pea 
bonds and make the appeals. 

The Chicago Tribune, as a taxpayer, 
brought the original action and a_ suc- 
cessful action which followed for interest 
on the amounts appropriated. 


JOINS MONITOR STAFF 


Dana F. Woodman, for the last five 
years with Asia Magazine, has joined the 
New York staff of the Christian Science 
Monitor as assistant Eastern advertising 
manager. 





DAILY HOST TO ORPHANS 


The Boston (Mass.) Advertiser was 
host to all the children from the orphan- 
ages in and about Boston last Monday 
on a sight seeing trip about the city and 
into the country. 
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CREDITORS SUE ENWRIGHT 


Bill in Equity Filed by Executors of 
Gaston Estate for $75,00 Note 


A bill in equity was filed against }red 
W. Enwright, publisher of the lynn 
(Mass). Telegram, Eleanor M. En- 
wright and the old Boston Telegram 
Company by Roger Amory and others 
‘acting as executors of the eState of the 
late William A. Gaston, of Boston, in 
Superior Court, Salem, July 14. 

The bill states that the complainants 
are holders of a promissory note for 
$75,000 signed by Enwright on July 12, 
1922, and made payable to George A. 
Dempsey three months later. It was en- 
dorsed by the payee to Gaston. Of the 
amount $73,300 is unpaid the complain- 
ants say. They also. hold a of in 
Boston Telegram red 
Enwright, treasurer, ond “Ed W En- 
wright for $25,000 of which $16550 is 
unpaid. 

The complainants bey the only prop- 
erty the Enwrights have is shares in the 
Lynn ‘Telegram, which,mre in Mrs. En- 
wright’s’ name. They ask the court to 
determine the value of these-shares, that 
they be sold and the money applied to 
fhe notes. An order of notice has been 
issued returnable July 18 at Boston. 


WICHITA GREETS LEVAND 


Three hundred business and profes- 
sional men of Wichita were invited to 
attend the banquet honoring Max M. 
Levand, new publisher of the Wichita 
Beacon, given last week by George H. 
Siedhoff, owner of Hotel Broadview of 
that city. 








Of course “The Home News” of The 
Bronx is an A.B.C. newspaper, and 
the only borough newspaper in 
Greater New York which alone 


covers its field. 
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You Cover The Bronx with 90,279 
Daily and 96,678 Sunday, “A.B.C.”, 


March 31, 1928. 
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PAINTED FOR SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS BY JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG 


“It will cost you fifty thousand readers 
if you change that front page”’ 


EARLY in 1927, Scripps-Howard pur- 
chased an old established newspaper in 
an Eastern City. Always a good news- 
paper, founded by an illustrious news 
paper pioneer, it had, in recent years, 
yielded to the spell of jazz-journalism. 


Ten minutes after the new editor 
took charge, he announced his inten- 
tion of cleaning up the front page, 
eliminating the eight-column bludgeon 
headline, the racy over-emphasis and 
the sensational displays. 


A chorus of protest went up from 
members of the old staff. “‘Better go 


easy, Sir!’’ cautioned one old-timer. 
“At least a fourth of our circulation 
is floating circulation, picked up, from 
day to day, by our front page features. 
It will cost you 50,000 readers, over 
night, if you change that front page.” 


This prophecy proved both true 
and false. The editor did lose 50,000 
“floaters” almost over night; but he 
added 75,000 new and permanent 
readers within six months; a gain of 
25,000 net, to the credit of cleaner and 
better newspaper service. 


Scripps-Howard circulation is not ob- 


tained by hypodermics; by catuhpenny 
sensationalism, prize contests and 
forced circulation schemes. 


Their readers buy SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
Newspapers because they want good 
newspapers; thorough, accurate and 
entertaining in their news-coverage. 
They get what they pay for; and that 
is why they remain clannishly loyal to 
Scripps-Howard columns. 


That, also, is why advertisers have 
found Scripps-Howard circulation the 
most responsive newspaper circulation 
in the United States, 
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N. Y. OFFICIALS DISAGREE OVER STATUTE 


CONCERNING WOMEN EMPLOYES 





Obscure Phrasing Permits of Several Interpretations—Involves 
Right of Proofreaders, Linotypists and Monotypists 
to Work After Certain Hours 





By A. EUGENE BOLLES 
Editor Newark (N. Y.) Courier and Commercial 


‘THE New York State Department of 

Labor and the Attorney General’s 
office of the state are in sharp disagree- 
ment concerning the interpretation of a 
section of the labor law which applies 
directly to newspaper offices and more 
particularly to the smaller offices 
throughout the state, many of which em- 
ploy women linotype operators. 

The bone of contention is Section 2, 
Sub-division 9 of the state labor law, 
part of which reads: “Nor shall the 
provisions of this chapter prohibiting the 
employment of women over 21 as proof- 
readers at certain hours- apply to news- 
paper publishing establishments, lino- 
typists, and monotypists.” A close study 
of this part of the law leads one to be- 
lieve at once that it is capable of more 
than one interpretation, and this con- 
clusion has been the cause of many in- 
quiries into the matter by upstate pub- 
lishers. 

An inquiry sent to the office of the 
Attorney General at Albany brought the 
following statement from Henry S. 
Manley, Deputy Assistant: “We ac- 
knowledge your inquiry of June 20 as to 
the meaning of the latter part of Labor 
Law section 2, sub-section 9, as added by 
chapter 489 of 1921. The Attorney- 
General is not at liberty to render a 
formal opinion upon this inquiry. 

“Informally, it would seem that the 
exemption extends only to women em- 
po as proofreaders. While clearer 
anguage might have been used, this is 
the interpretation more consistent with 
the grammatical structure used. More- 
over, we have examined the original and 
amended forms of the bill which became 
chapter 489 of 1921, and find that the 
words ‘linotypists and monotypists’ were 
added by an amendment. Had the in- 
tention been to include, as to newspaper 
publishing establishments, two new 
classes of employes, we suppose the 
words descriptive of those classes would 
have been added immediately after 
“proofreaders.’” 

Contrary opinion has been given by a 
prominent Buffalo attorney whose name 
is withheld by his request. His state- 
ment concerning the law is as follows: 
“The language of this subdivision is not 
only not clear, but also, without inter- 
pretation, it is meaningless. One of the 
canons of interpretation is that if possible 
every word is to be given effect in de- 
termining the intention of the legisla- 
ture. It is:clear that the legislature had 
something in mind when it used the 
words ‘linotypists and monotypists’ and 
it seems to me that the only way to give 
the sentence any meaning is to interpret 
it as if the words ‘linotypists and mono- 
typists’ came after the word ‘proof- 
readers.’ Such interpretation makes the 
subdivision read ‘nor shall the provisions 
of this chapter prohibiting the employ- 
ment of women over 21 years as proof- 
readers, linotypists and monotypists at 
certain hours apply to newspaper publish- 
ing establishments.’ The deputy Assistant 
Attorney General says: ‘Had the inten- 
tion been to include as to newspaper pub- 
lishing establishments two new classes of 
employes, we suppose the words descrip- 
tive of those classes would have been 
added immediately after ‘proofreaders,’ 
and I am of opinion that interpreting the 
statute the court would say that it must 
be read as if ‘linotypists and monotyp- 
ists’ came after ‘proofreaders.’ The 
only other possible construction I can 
see is to interpret the section as if it 
read ‘nor shall the provisions of this 
chapter prohibiting the employment of 
women over 21 years as proofreaders at 
certain hours apply to newspaper pub- 
lishing establishments or apply to lino- 
typists and monotypists’ and such .a 


construction would of course take linotyp- 
ists and monotypists out of the statute 
whether they worked in a newspaper 
publishing establishment or not, and I 
am of cpinion that such was not the in- 
tention of the Legislature, but that it had 
in mind excluding proofreaders, lino- 
typists and monotypists who work in a 
newspaper publishing establishment. 

“To interpret the subdivision as if it 
read ‘nor shall the provisions of this 
chapter prohibiting the employment of 
women over 21 as _ proofreaders at 
certain hours apply to linotypists and 
monotypists’ is meaningless, and therefore 
it seems to me that the Deputy Assistant 
Attorney General has been inconsistent 
in his opinion because if the words 
‘linotypists and monotypists’ are to be 
given any meaning (and they must be 
given some meaning) the subdivision 
must be read so as to exclude from the 
provisions of the law, either all lino- 
typists and mdnotypists or those lino- 
typists and monotypists working in a 
newspaper publishing establishment, and 
as I have said, I am of opinion that the 
Legislature intended to exclude not all 
linotypists and monotypists, but only 
those linotypists and monotypists who are 
employed in a _ newspaper publishing 
establishment.” 

With such opposite opinions expressed 
by eminent authorities a similar inquiry 
was sent to Hon. James A. Hamilton, 
Industrial Commissioner of the State, 
who replied briefly but very much to the 
point as follows: “Replying to your 
query of July 10, forwarded to me from 
Albany, the interpretation of the phrase 
cited by you from subdivision 9, section 2 
of the Labor Law is held by this De- 
partment to exempt womeu employed as 
proofreaders, linotypists, and monotyp- 
ists, provided they are employed in 
‘newspaper publishing establishments.’ 
The employment of women at either of 
these three occupations elsewhere than 
in newspaper plants does not exempt them 
from subdivision 9, section 2.” 

While it may be that the proper in- 
terpretation of the law can only be 
settled in court it is believed that the 
interpretation of Commissioner Hamil- 
ton will be very generally accepted as 
final among papers in the state. 





SCHENCK ESTATE $5,000,000 

Garret Schenck of Millinocket, Me., 
and Weston, Mass., late president of the 
Great Northern Paper Company, left an 
estate valued at nearly $5,000,000, accord- 
ing to the inventory filed by appraisers 
in Bangor, ‘Me., recently. 


Elrod 


—the most eco- 
nomical method 
of producing all 
your leads, slugs 
and rules. 
Ludlow Typograph Co. 


2032 Clybourn Ave.,Chicago 
Boston — New York — Atlanta — San Francisco 











LUDLOW QUALITY SLUG COMPOSITION 
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DAILY CONDUCTS POLL 


The Brooklyn Daily Eagle is conduct- 
ing a poll in its news columns to dis- 
cover the trend of voting to be expected 
in the forthcoming presidential election. 
Readers are asked to tell whether they 
voted Republican or Democratic in the 
last presidential election and how they 
intend to vote this year. The poll is 
being conducted under the direction of 
Harris Crist, managing editor of the 
Eagle. The present trend is toward 
Smith, the votes show. 


CHRYSLER BROADCAST 
ANNOUNCED IN PRESS 


Agency Attributes Success of Earhart 
Appearance to Large Space Used 
in Metropolitan Papers 
Throughout Country 


Broadcast of Amelia Earhart, Wilmer 
Stultz and Lou Gordon from Madison 
Square Garden, New York, over a 
nationwide chain built up around WEAF, 
July 11, was successful because of large 
newspaper advertising space which had 
been used for three days previous to the 
event to give it publicity, according to 


the New York contact medium of 
Chrysler, MacManus, Inc., advertising 
agency. 


The broadcast was used to advertise 
three new Chrysler models, including a 
new entrant in the low-price field. No 
admission was charged to the Garden and 
a crowd variously estimated at from 5,000 
to 8,006 persons attended, attracted by 
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announcements varying from one colump 
to full pages placed in the New York 
papers by local Chrysler agencies. 

Otherwise, the success of the broadcast 
in the city was somewhat affected by a 
thunderstorm which broke immediately 
after the program started. At a Broad- 
way Chrysler agency the largest loud- 
speaker in the world, capable of broad. 
casting three miles on a clear day, was 
put out of commission by a stroke of 
lightning before the stars of the progr 
spoke. 

Advertising layouts announcing 
event were prepared by the Chrysler 
department and placed through _logal 
dealers in most of the large cities of the 
country. The company checked with 
newspapers and believes that a complete 
tally will show that virtually every 
agency used one or more of the three- 
day announcements, and in most cases the 
advertisement calling for three-quarter 
page space. No totals were available be- 
fore Epiror & PuBLISHER went to press, 
however. 


. W. Frazier, sales manager for 
Chrysler, represented the company at 
Madison Square Garden. 





WRITER BUYS WEEKLIES 
Paul Appleby, of Des Moines, Ia., has 


purchased the Radford (Va.) News, 
weekly, published by W. N. McGinnis 
and the Radford Journal, also a weekly, 


published by Glen R. Miner, and merged 
them as the News-Journal. For the past 
four years Mr. Appleby has been with 
the Des Moiwmes Register and Tribune- 
Capital as an editorial writer. 


Announcement 
e 


The Corporate Name of 


BENJAMIN & KENTNOR COMPANY 


Harry D. ReyNo tps, President 


Joun T. Firzceratp, Vice-President 


Is Changed to 


REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, INC. 


Harry D. Reyno tps, President 
JoHN T. FitzGERALp, Vice-President 


This is merely a change of name and does not affect 
the ownership, officers, personnel or office locations. 


REPRESENTING DAILY NEWSPAPERS 


has been the business 


since 


1893 and the new 


corporate name is to more closely identify those who 
have managed and owned the business for many years. 


Effective July 23rd, 1928 


REY NOLDS-FITZGERALD, 


2 West 45th St. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
58 Sutter St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


203 North Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


INC. 


1524 Chestnut St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
117 West 9th St. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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WHITE PUTS IOWA IN FIRST PLACE 





Shows Improved Employment Conditions 





OWA MAKES GAIN 
OF FIVE PERCENT 
FOR SIX MONTHS 


General Increase Extends Into 
Nearly All Lines of 
industry 


Industrial and commercial 
employment in Iowa gained 
over 5.5 per cent during the 
first six months of 1928, ac- 
cording to the July report is- 
sued by the state bureau of 
labor. 

This gain is especially signif- 
jeant from two standpoints. 
In the first place, it comes at 
atime when employment con- 
ditions in the United States as 
a whole are not showing 
marked improvement. In the 
second place, the gain was 
made in face of unseasonable 
weather conditions which han- 


dicapped construction and 
other spring activities. 
Yet, with one _ exception, 


each month of 1928 has shown 
an increase over the preceding 
month. As a result, Iowa is 
entering the last half of 1928 
with a minimum of unemploy- 
ment. 


June Shows Biggest Gain 


A tabulation of the month- 
by-month records shows that 
employment conditions in Feb- 
ruary gained 0.9 per cent com- 
pared with conditions in Janu- 
ary; March gained 1.7 per cent 





with the towboats 





lost 0.5 per cent compared 
with March; May gained 0.9 
per cent cofmpared with April, 
and June gained 2.1 per cent 
compared with May. June, 
which made the best showing 
of any of the months, regis- 
tered a general increase in 
employment for all but two 
groups of industry. 


Burlington showed the big- 
gest percentage of increase re- 
corded by any city in the state. 
Employment there on July 1 
was reported as 17 per cent 





compared with February; April 





greater than on January 1. 
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Iowa situation know from experience that 
the consumers’ market there cannot be prop- 
erly sold without the use of newspapers in 


IOWA DAILY PRESS ASSOCIATION 
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& Times 
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Wynoka, and S.S. Thorpe at the left. 
river district, and the floating Dubuque terminal, are at the right. 


Traffic is growing on the upper Mississippi River. This photograph shows the Dubuque 


The government 





harbor 
of the Dubuque 





Dubuque—Operation of the | 
upper Mississippi River Fed- | 
ral Barge line has made great- | 
y reduced transportation rates 
available to shippers living in 
and near to Iowa’s river cities. 
These reduced rates are en- 
abling Iowa manufacturers and 
farmers to compete to a better 
advantage in those markets 
where freight rates play an 
important part. 

At Dubuque, a central point 
on the upper Mississippi River 
Federal Barge line, a $375,000 
terminal has been completed 
this year and five towboats are 
operating out of this city. 
Three of these boats run on 
schedule between St. Louis 
and Dubuque and two between 
Dubuque and the Twin Cities. 
These boats are the nucleus 
of a larger fleet of commercial 
craft and barges which will 
soon ply along the eastern 
boundary of Iowa. 

Terminal for Quad-Cities 

At Davenport, a sea, wall has 
been constructed along the im- 
portant part of the river front. 
The upper end of this improve- 
ment is now used for unload- 
ing cargo from barges. The 
exact location of the proposed 
terminal for Davenport and 
the quad-cities ig soon to be 
selected. 

Muscatine has constructed a 
sea wall about a block in 
length and on top of this wall 
is a railroad track for handling 
river transportation products. 
Keokuk, too, has improved fa- 
cilities for handling river trans- 
ported goods. 

















New Docks Under Way 
Fort Madison recently ap 
pointed a dock commission 





and levied a city tax to build 


Re-establishing River Freight 
Schedules Helps Iowa Shippers 


dock facilities. Burlington has 
a modern terminal under con- 
struction. In fact, lowa’s riv- 
er cities are preparing to take 
advantage of the opportunities 
brought to them by revival of 
traffic on the upper Missis- 
sippi. 

The government will spend 
more than $4,300,000 on im- 
proving the Mississippi river 
from St. Louis to Minneapolis 
during the next twelve months. 





To Improve Missouri River 
Sioux City—The state of 
Iowa has a potential yearly 
tonnage awaiting ‘the develop 
ment of a Missouri River barge 
line system in excess of 1,300,- 
tons—more than 1,250,000 
tons of which are found at 
Sioux City and vicinity. 
These figures are taken from 
the Missouri River traffic sur- 
vey, recently made by the de- 
partment of commerce and 
they surpass the expectations 
of even the most ardent boost- 
er of the -possibilities of the 
Missouri river navigation. 
The government has. set 
aside $630,000 for improving 
the Missouri River during the 
year beginning July 1, 1928. 





Favors Private Operation 

Superior, Wis.—On President 
Coolidge’s second visit to his 
summer office here, he re- 
received a delegation of mid- 
western business men who 
thanked him for signing the 
bill to extend the Government 
barge line on the upper reach- 
es of the Mississippi. He then 
told them he favored private 
operation of that barge line, 
regarding Federal operation as 
an experiment. 


SETS FARM INCOME 
AVERAGE AT $4180 
FOR ENTIRE STATE 


Armour President Reports to 


Meat Board That Banks 
Show Real Progress 








Council Bluffs—Efforts by 
certain political groups to pic 
ture the financial situation of 
the lowa farmer in dark colors, 
were upset by F. Edson White, 
president of Armour & Com- 
pany, in a recent address be- 
fore the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board. 


Figures presented to the 
board by Mr. White, showed 
that the average annual in- 
come of the middle western 
farmers is far above the na- 
tional average, and that in the 
mid-west Iowa farmers lead. 


Mr. White gave the average 
income in Iowa as $4,180; in 
Nebraska, $4,010; in South Da- 
kota, $3,356, and in Kansas, 
$3,020. 


The national average income 
for the farmer is $2,350, mak- 
ing the Iowa average $1,830 
greater than that of the na- 
tion. 


~ 


Furthermore, Mr. White 
pointed out that the reports of 
the Federal Reserve Bank in- 
dicate increased savings by 
the middle western farmers— 
a definite evidence that they 
are making money at farming. 
The number of farm bank ac- 
counts have increased in the 
last two years as have the 
amount of deposits, while on 
the other hand bank failures 
have decreased appreciably. 





Predict Corn Crop 
to Gain 20 Percent 


Iowa stands far in the lead 
as the premier corn producing 
state in the United States, ac- 
cording to figures of the July 
|government crop report, . re- 
leased at Washington recently. 


With an estimated produc- 
tion of 452,547,000 bushels of 
corn, based on the condition 
on July 1, this state’s crop bids 
fair to exceed that of any oth- 
er by more than 100,000,000 
bushels. Illinois is second with 
343,235,000 and Nebraska is 
third, with an estimated yield 
of 231,710,000 bushels. 


Not only will the 1928 lewa 
corn crop outstrip that of any 
other corn belt state but, if it 
lives up to present conditions 
and predictions, it will be more 
than 72,000,000 bushels im ex- 
cess of that of 1927. The corn 
crop of the nation is estimated 
at 2,737,000,000 bushels for this 
year and, of this amount, Iowa 
is expected to produce mese 





than 16 per cent. 
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NEW YORK STATE WEEKLIES ADOPT A 
CIRCULATION AUDIT PLAN 





Simplified Form Patterned on A. B. C. Statement Approved— 
Central Office to Check Publishers’ Reports— 
To Keep Weekly Distribution Record 





HE Circulation Audit Bureau of the 


New York Press Association was 
formally launched by 36 of its members 
at the summer 

meeting of that 

body held in 


Cortland on July 
13 and 14. Thirty 
other members, 
not present, have 
declared their in- 
tentions of sup- 
porting the move- 
ment. rt<.33 
expected that by 
Sept. 1, fully one- 
quarter of the 
members will be 
on an audit basis. 





Fay C. Parsons 


At its annual 
meeting last winter, the Association 
adopted the circulation audit project 


and authorized its executive committee to 
work out the plan of adaptation. Since 
then this committee has given much time 
to a form of publisher’s statement which 
would have the approval of the adver- 
tising agencies and the one topic at the 
summer meeting was to explain what 
had been done, and formally launch its 
Circulation Audit Bureau. The audit 
plan will generally follow that of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations simplified 
to meet the conditions of weekly news- 
papers. The first step in the project 
is the filing of a publisher's statement 
with the central office of the Association. 
Later, an auditor will be sent from the 
central office to audit or check this 
statement. A. Weekly Distribution Record 
is also part of the plan. This record 
will be kept by the publisher and has 
the essential facts ahout the distribution 
of his paper so classified that subsequent 
publisher’s statements can be made out 
every six months. Members of the N. 
Y. P. A. Circulation Auit Bureau will 
file their first statement as of June 30, 
1928, and will be required to file subse- 
quent statements every six months. 

More than 60 newspapers were rep- 
resented at the Cortland meeting. Prior 
to the meeting the executive committee 
met for lunch and discussed Association 
problems. At 2:30 p. m. Fay C. Par- 
sons, president, and publisher of the 
Cortland Democrat, called the conference 
to order. 


Almost the entire afternoon was spent 
discussing the proposed Audit Bureau. 

George A. Riley, vice-president of the 
American Press Association, was present 
and explained the importance and value 
of the circulation audit plan to those 
national advertisers using weekly news- 
papers. 

Friday evening, the publishers and 
members of their families numbering 136 
attended a dinner at the Cortland Country 
Club. Frank W. Lovejoy, sales manager 
of the Vacuum Qil Company, was the 
speaker. He complimented the group on 
embarking on the circulation audit plan. 

“That is the kind of a wrapper the 
national advertiser wants for his package 
and if you won't furnish it that way, 
then he won't buy,” Mr. Lovejoy said. 

On Saturday morning, Secretary J. W. 
Shaw told members of his trip to 
Memphis to attend the meeting of the 
State Press Field Managers. James 
Clapham, auditor of printing accounts 
for the State of New York and rep- 
resenting the Department of Audit and 
ington representative of, the National 
Editorial Association. - Following — the 
address of..Earl C. Sams, president of 
Control, addressed the publishers for 20 
minutes as did William L. Daley, Wash- 
the J. C. Penney Stores, reproduced 


elsewhere on this page, the convention, 
adjourned. Saturday morning women of .J, 
auto- , 


the party were given a 100-mile 
mobile ' sightseeing trip 
the convention “met * 


At one o'clock 
the * Ma¢Donald 


& Crocker stock farm, three miles from 
Cortland, for a chicken barbecue. 


CHAIN STORE PRESIDENT 
PRAISES NEWSPAPERS 


J. C. Penney Executive Predicts Ad- 
vertising Will Increase as Business 
Competition Grows Keener—Re- 
veals Penney Expenditures 








This country is just entering the 
greatest era of competition ever known 
which will compel the use of more care- 
fully planned and distributed advertising 
campaigns than ever before, Earl 
Sams, president of the J. C. Penney chain 
stores told members of the New York 
State Press Association at their sum- 
mer meeting in Cortland, N. Y., July 14. 

“The daily newspapers will lead the 
way,” Mr. Sams declared. “They are 
the most flexible units which an ad- 
vertiser can use and they afford the 
most concentrated type of circulation. 
To the local merchant, or to the local 
units of the chain store systems, they 
offer the only logical and continuous 
medium for reaching the retail trade. 

“Aggressive advertising is a vital factor 
in winning the attention and confidence 
of the public. The only kind of in- 
dustry which can, in any degree of safety, 
hope-to ignore the daily press as a sales 
medium is that mythical concern engaged 
in marketing merchandise for which there 
is a cumulative need and in which there 
is no competition. 

“The news divisions of the daily press 
have made it practically impossible for 
business to be conducted in secret. The 
organization of selling methods have 
made it practically impossible for any 
merchant or group system to corner any 
form of merchandise. The facts of 
competition are clear and well established. 

“It is difficult to conceive of a de- 
partment store or even a chain of such 
stores eliminating or even curtailing an 
aggressive advertising policy. All of us 
must go forward in our advertising plans, 
expanding and developing in an effort 
to reach the maximum of efficiency in 
the use of space in the newspapers. 

“I confidently expect to see many new 
names added to those which are now 
recognized as consistent advertisers. 

“To suggest restriction in advertising 
at the present time is to take a definite 
step backward. 

“The advertising appropriation of the 
J. C. Penney Company has been consis- 
tently increasing year by year. In 1926 
we spent $1,727,123 in newspaper adver- 
tising. In 1927 we increased this amount 
to $2,507,680. This year of progress is 
at about the same rate. In the past six 
years the newspaper advertising bill of 
the company has totaled more than 
$8,000,000 and this has been a profitable 
investment in good-will. 

“We have the reputation of being close 
buyers. We look for a low overhead 
and a reasonable percentage of profit in 
every transaction. It is certain that we 





Advertising Men!!! 
CARTOONS make 'em bite 
(buy it). CARTOONS com— 
mand and "get" attention 
and Schwartz CARTOONS 
deliver your message. 
Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Write or wire for 
information. 


The Schwartz CARTOON 
Service, 824 E. 16lst 
St., New. York, N.Y. 
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would not go into the newspaper market 
and make the purchases we have made in 
newspaper space without. feeling reason- 
ably sure that we were getting our 
money’s worth. 

“We have adopted a fixed policy of 
No Spectat Sates. We do not believe 
in exaggeration of statement, the un- 
ethical use comparative prices. 

“I have never seen a newspaper ad- 
vertise that it was so overstocked with 
space that it would be offered for the 
next ten days at half the regular rates. 

“The metropolitan daily papers are 
increasingly careful about the kind of ad- 
vertising they carry. Certain papers even 
guarantee the reliability of their adver- 
tisers. Such a position will result in a 
great public good-will being established. 

“Confidence on the part of the reader 
will result in greater circulation: con- 
fidence on the part of the advertiser 
will result in the use of greater volumes 
of space. And the newspaper will soon 
discover that the reliable advertiser with 
his expanding volume of space purchases 
will far more than offset the fly by night 
advertiser who takes space for a°day or 
two and then folds his tents and steals 
away.” 


PREPARING PROMOTION 
FOR BOOK WEEK 


Publishers’ Organization Preparing 
Copy and Urging Local Dealers to 
Advertise—Newspapers Receiving 
Layouts 





Plans are being formed by the Na- 
tional Association of Book Publishers 
for the celebration of the 10th annual 
Children’s Book Week to be observed 
Nov. 11-17. Suggestions for book store 
advertisements to tie up with the week 
through newspapers are in the course 
of preparation at the Association’s head- 
quarters in New York. 

About 3,000 booksellers are expected 
to take part in the general promotion of 
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Children’s Book Week, according to 
Marion Humble, executive secretary of 
the National: Association of Book Pub- 
lishers. Newspapers, libraries, women’s 
clubs and schools in more than 4,000 
towns, which took part in last year’s 


campaign are expected to renew their” 


activities this year. 

No estimates were available as to the 
amount of money to be spent in news- 
paper advertising by publishers and retail 
book dealers, but the total will probably 
be much greater than last year’s, Miss 
Humble told Eprror & PUBLISHER. 

Special copy is being prepared to be 
sent to book dealers throughout the 
country in which they may insert their 
own names and use as newspaper adver- 
tisements. No mats will be shipped, but 
cuts will be sold to dealers at cost price. 

Efforts will be made to have news- 
papers co-operate with schools and clubs 
in the promotion of Children’s Book 
Week. Last year a large number of 
newspapers conducted contests in co- 
operation with the children’s departments 
of public libraries. 

Among the newspaper contests last 
year was that conducted by the Buffalo 
Courier and Express in the form of an 
essay contest for school children on the 
subject of “My Favorite Library Book.” 
The Denver Rocky Mountain News ran 
a similar contest. The New Bedford 
(Mass.) Standard published a series of 
questions about books, ten each day, and 
prizes were given to children who sent 
to the public library the largest number 
of correct answers. The Superior (Wis.) 
Telegram conducted a_ contest along 
similar lines for junior high school stu- 
dents and the prizes were contributed by 


the local Kiwanis, Rotary and Lions 
Clubs. 
The National Association of Book 


Publishers is doing additional promotion 
work in sending to newspapers glazed 
proofs of Children’s Book Week to be 
taken to local dealers who may not 
receive proofs from the association or 
who do not at first decide to use news- 
paper advertising. 









KNIGHT 
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Market Research 
and Staff Training 
Give You a Staff ~ 
of Merchandisers 
and Linage Builders 
Not Just Space 


Let us tell you how Knight 
methods have built greater lin- 
age for many of America’s 
most successful publishers. 


“Emerson B, Knight, Inc. 
225 N. New Jersey Street 
—--~—Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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I. J. Chalifoux 


Machinist 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin News 


..+. It does not seem humanly possible that a 
machine could be built to give service and pro- 
duce various sizes of type sixteen to twenty-four 
hours a day for a quarter of a century, with so 
little attention while in operation. Yet such has 
been the achievement of the Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company in producing the Linotype. The 
Wisconsin News has the largest battery in the 
state, and with the keen competition it has in 
the newspaper field, it has to have composing 
machines,that are dependable so it can carry out 
the slogan, ‘Always First,’ on the street and 
which is accomplished by having dependable 
Linotype machines in running order at all times, 
despite the fact that some of these machines have 
been moved three times to different parts of the 
city. All of which speaks well for the construc- 
tion and engineering achievement in the creation 


of the Linotype.” 
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GOOD WORK 
GOES INTO IT 


co LINOTYPE“ 


GOOD WORK 
COMES OUT 
OF IT 
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REPAIR BILLS FOR 1952 


...1t is this man’s business to keep them down 


The remarkably low records of upkeep cost 
that are constantly being reported by Lino- 
type users are due partly to the self-protective 
features of Linotype design and partly to the 
extreme vigilance of Linotype inspection. 
Parts are rejected for microscopic defects. 
But in the course of twenty-five years’ opera- 
tion the defect which seems so trivial now 
might cause the part to wear or break. This 
man and hundreds of others like him, are 
constantly on the lookout for possible trouble 
years before it may happen. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED 


NEW ORLEANS TORONTO, CAN. 


Representatives in the Principal Cities of the World 


LIMNOTYPES tM GARAMOND AND GALAMOND BOLD 
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STRAW VOTES 


EPORTS from various cities to Epitor & Pus- 

LISHER show that editors thus early in the 

presidential campaign are conducting straw 
votes. We think this is one of the most interesting 
and valuable of newspaper enterprises, offering a con- 
test that appeals to every reader and stimulating 
public thought in a democratic institution that is 
greatly in need of encouragement when it is remem- 
bered that the majority of American citizenship is 
failing to exercise the franchise of the ballot. 

Just how a straw vote should be taken to insure 
maximum accuracy is a perplexing question. To 
stuff a straw ballot box appears to be the village 
cut-up’s idea of humor. The circulation of voting 
blanks in retail stores, manufacturing plants, office 
buildings and other centers of population may yield 
large results, but unless the lists are checked or 
the signing supervised there is sure to be heavy 
padding. However, since the temptation to stuff is 
not limited to one side of the political controversy 
the result may be said to be fairly balanced. Postal 
card votes are effective, though the method is ex- 
pensive. The old scheme of assigning a number of 
young reporters to cover sections of the community 
each day and conduct a regulated vote may not show 
a large volume of ballots, but the vote may be regarded 
as a fair reflection of opinion. The old plan of asking 
readers to return voting blanks which are published 
daily on page one is a poor device as it demands that 
the friends of a paper pay postage expense; it also 
offers opportunity for stuffing. 

The straw vote if properly conducted need not bring 
a newspaper under suspicion of being partisan or 
accepting any responsibility for the result of the vote. 
The average reader is liberal and will believe the 
editor who plainly announces how the vote is being 
taken and that the newspaper's object is merely to 
forecast public sentiment. To insure against the 
odium of partisanship in such vote an editor may 
appoint bi-partisan judges. 

We hope that the straw vote contest will sweep 
the country and that in this way, as by all other 
proper means, -newspapers will exert their full power 
to encourage citizens to vote in November. 





A government report makes us happy by laud- 
ing the character, scholarship and industry of 
the news carrier. Attaboy! 


PROPAGANDA FACTORY 
(aa UNIVERSITY announces a new 


course in its extension department for next fall, 
to be called “The Organization of Public 
Opinion.” The subject matter, it is stated, will cover 
organized social movements, promotion of public 
understanding of social organizations and aims, the 
technique of public speaking, the preparation of news 
and feature articles and editorial comment, organiza- 
tion of educational campaigns, publicity and the “mak- 
ing of public opinion.” 

This, of course, means university training in the 
gentle art of press agentry, but we dare say that the 
graduates will call themselves “public relations ex- 
perts,” and that their eager efforts will go to swell 
the tide of expert imposition upon the public and the 
responsible mediums of public information. 

The country in recent weeks has taken sharp notice 
of artificial public opinion processes, thanks to the 
exposé of a coterie of literary parasites employed by 
some of the public utility corporations. To such 
trafic Columbia University now feels called upon to 
make a contribution. Publicity work of that sort is 
a fairly profitable trade and there are parents, no 
doubt, who would dedicate the lives of their sons 
and daughters to it. However, no one should be 
unduly perturbed by the prospect. Columbia University 
also fosters the Pulitzer School of Journalism where 
youth, in increasing numbers, is absorbing well- 
founded rules of writing, editing and publishing that 
are capable of discounting the impositions of press 
agentry, no matter how artful. Students of this 
school and others like it will work for true public 
causes and find just pride in their vocations. 





Newspapers are working for their best in- 
terests when they are working for the best in- 
terests of those who read them. 
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The rich and poor meet together: the Lord 
is the maker of them all.—Proverbs XXII: 2. 











THE CO-OPERATION PUZZLE 


N inquiry made among newspaper publishers by 
A Nathaniel W. Barnes, director of the Bureau of 

Research of the International Advertising As- 
sociation, again reveals the great diversity of opinion 
concerning what local data or merchandising service 
a newspaper should supply to advertisers. Mr. Barnes 
found that many newspapers were willing to supply 
data on one or more of the following subjects: Cir- 
culation, population and homes, incomes and expendi- 
tures and such information as transportation, local ad- 
vertising customs and education. He also found 
that various newspapers would furnish one or more 
of the following types of special surveys or merchan- 
dising services 


7. Surveys of brand distribution. 

2. Supplying of route lists and routings for salesmen, 

3. The publication of trade papers, usually at monthly 
intervals. 

4. Merchandising advertising to the trade. 

5. Surveys of brand standing. 

6. Surveys of sales volume. 

7. Introduction of salesmen to the trade. 

8. Solicitation of window displays. 

9. The mailing of broadsides to the trade. 

10. Surveys of dealer attitudes. 

11. Surveys of market potentials. 

12. Studies of brand prices. ee) 

13. Cooperation in securing local tie-up advertising. 

14. Surveys of current market conditions. 

15. Studies of peculiarities of local markets. 

16.+ Checking results of advertising campaigns. 

17. Installations of counter displays, window streamers, etc. 


18. Assistance to advertisers in securing additional outlets. 

19. Reports on window displays installed. 

20. Supplying free display windows. 

21. Surveys of competition. 

22. Surveys of consumers’ buying habits. 

23. The holding of “Better Homes” expositions and cooking 
schools. . 

24. Assistance in planning sales campaigns. 

25. Surveys of consumer attitudes. 

26. Assistance in hiring salesmen. : 

27. Supplying lists of dealers willing to stock or display 
the advertiser's product. 

28. The preparation of advertising portfolios for salesmen. 

29. Booking of dates for window trims. 

30. Surveys of stocks on dealer's shelves. 

31. Securing distributors for new lines. 

32. Surveys of reading habits. : 

33. The operation of a Housewives’ Institute, with lectures 
on household subjects. 

34. Counsel on sales policies. 

25. The operation of a beauty school. 

36. The he'ding of electrical shows. 


; 


Almost unanimous is the verdict that the newspaper 
cannot undertake actual selling or yielding the news- 
paper's influence to induce merchants to stock or push 
goods. What one newspaper seems eager to do another 
newspaper rather indignantly rejects. Thus the ad- 
vertiser seeking local co-operation must feel his way 
among all newspapers. There can be no advance 
planning or uniform system. 

Nothing could be more futile than the expectation 
that 2.000 daily newspapers and 10,000 or more repre- 
sentative rural weeklies would come to an agreement 
as to uniform merchandising service. There will be 
a diversity of views on this subject while local rivalry 
continues and while men differ as to the co-operative 
function. But Eprtor & PuBLisHER believes that the 
advertiser who requests co-operation deserves some- 
thing better than a negative response. The newspaper 
might at least be able to make helpful suggestions. 

Truth is that the local service that many advertisers 
expect a newspaper to supply constitutes a business 
in itself, entirely independent of newspaper operation. 
In large cities there are firms that make surveys, 
supply lists and routes for salesmen, employ specialty 
salesmen, solicit and place window displays, check 
results of advertising, promote trade shows and 
schools and give broker assistance, for a price. It is 
always possible for newspapers in such cities to 
recommend these firms. In smaller cities such firms 
do not often exist. It is our thought that, in such 
cases, newspapers might very well encourage able and 
experienced salesmen to take up this work as a busi- 
ness. Any city of 25,000 populdtion or more should 
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offer a field. Distribution is the vexing problem of 
modern business and those who help to solve it in 
practical terms are certain of rewards. If window 
dressing, routing, selling, introducing and similar pro- 
motion is something that advertisers are begging 
newspapers to gratuitously do for them, it is some- 
thing worth paying for. If newspapers will not 
oblige, they should be able to tell who would. 





A fussy New York ghost writer quit his job 
last week because the prominent economist who 
had been employing him interpolated a few 
remarks of his own in a speech that the ghost 
had written. “He balled it all up in delivery 
and | have my reputation to maintain,” wailed 
the shade. 





ENGINEER OF BUSINESS 


N editorial writer for Detroit Free Press, in 

welcoming the International Advertising Asso- 

ciation, last week, drew a picture of the adver- 
tising function in the following words, well worth 
remembering : 

“As representatives of organized advertising, these 
men and women are considerably more than persons 
who bring ideas to blank sheets of paper in order to 
shatter human inertia and create the consciousness 
of a need where none previously existed; though that 
is no mean mission. They help the man of business 
to read the riddles of production and distribution, to 
visualize the contact of science with markets and the 
processes of manufacture. They help him to analyze 
the possibilities of television, of radio, of aerial trans- 
portation, of super-power, of lacquers made from 
corncobs, and rainbow dyes from coal dust. Literally 
the advertising fraternity is the engineer of business 
as well as its interpreter to the world, 

“Business men, chained to the wheel of production, 
trained in the technical aspects of their affairs, have 
neither the mood nor the equipment to translate their 
activities understandingly to those who consume what 
business creates. And here the art of the advertising 
profession has stepped in to assist. It has seized 
upon the commonplace creations of commerce and 
made of them things of romance. 

“A trainload of sand becomes sparkling glassware 
or colorful bathroom equipment; a forest becomes 
lustrous rayon; chemicals and metals combine to be- 
come mechanical refrigeration; metal, glass and a 
little electric current hitched to electronic activities 
becomes radio; the film that forms on paint exposed 
to the air mixed with cork becomes linoleum. But 
until these things and thousands of others as mar- 
velous are interpreted to the nation through adver- 
tising, they are merely stock on shelves and in ware- 
houses, having intrinsic value only in use. 

“Advertising automatically links itself with the 
tremendous American urge to know, to be informed. 
Here advertising finds its most helpful ally in the 
newspaper, the one vehicle of expression known to 
all and used by the greatest number of people every- 
where, every day.” 





Keep ears to the radio loud speaker to catch 
an instance of political canard calculated to in- 
fluence the coming election! 


IN A NUTSHELL 


FRIEND of G. Adolphe Wiedemann of Phila- 
A delphia Bulletin once remarked to him that 
space in a daily newspaper can be likened to a 
building lot—it is what you put on that area that 
counts. Commenting on this apt simile Mr. Wiede- 
mann recently said: “Anyone can erect a shanty on 
a building lot, but the wise purchaser of the space 
employs a good architect to put up a good building if 
he wants to make a profit from it. By the same 
token, a shrewd buisness man hires the best brains 
he can get to create profitable advertisements. The 
newspaper sells the space, the price of which is gov- 
erned by the volume of circulation, and gives as 
extra value its proud heritage of ‘reader influence.’ 
What is put into the space purchased determines what 
the advertiser will get out of it.” 
Which, we may remark, is a neat way of stating 
the most important fact in the whole realm of ad- 
vertising. 
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A.* . FISH, publisher of the Salt Lake 
* City Telegram, and Mrs. Fish are 
on a motor trip to Yellowstone National 
Park. 

Robert Lincoln -O’Brien, editor of the 
Boston (Mass.) Herald, has returned to 
his desk following a three months’ world 
tur. Mrs. O’Brien accompanied him. 
They visited, among other places, Hawaii, 


at 


Japan, China, Korea, Manchuria, India, 
and Egypt. They toured Europe by auto- 
mobile. 


Marshall Ballard, editor of the New 
Orleans Item-Tribune, is on vacation. 
Fred Biermann, editor of the Decorah 
(la.) Journal and a member of the Iowa 
Democratic State Central Committee, 
underwent an operation recently. 

Mrs. Richard Lloyd Jones, wife of the 
publisher of the Tulsa Tribune, has been 
dected president of Kappa Kappa 
Gamma, women’s college sorority. 

G. Lansing Hurd, former editor of 
the Santa Rosa (Cal.) Republican, has 
heen appointed a member of the admin- 
istrative staff of the California State 
Department of Agriculture. 

Elmer E. Conrath, editor of the Cuba 
(N. Y.) Patriot, spoke recently before 
the Olean (N. Y.) Kiwanis club on the 
subject “Journalism As It Affects Small 
Towns.” 

Former Congressman FE. 
(California, associated with his brother, 
J, O. Hayes, as publisher of the San 
lose Mercury, was a guest recently of 
Congressman W. C. Hawley at Salem, 
Ore. 

H. E. Moffett, editor of the Eldora 
(la.) Herald, is suffering from a stroke 
of paralysis, affecting his throat and 
face,.which followed an operation at a 
Marshalltown hospital. He has been re- 
moved to his home. 

Howard M. Booth, son of George F. 
Booth, publisher of the J[Vorcester 
(Mass.) Telegram-Gazette, has joined 
the staff of the Evening Gazette as a cub. 

W. O. Paisley, editor of the Marion 
(Il.) Daily Republican, and Mrs. Pais- 
ley have just returned from a 3,000-mile 
ato trip through the eastern states and 
Ontario. 


IN THE BUSINESS OFFICE 

K. NOTTINGHAM, business man- 
ager of the Cincinnati Enquirer 
and president of the Cuvier Press Club, 
is recovering from a severe illness. 

I. V. McAdoo, recently publisher of 
the Scio (Ore.) Tribune, later in the job 
printing business at Salem, has taken 
ower the management of the Gervais 


A. Hayes of 





(Ore.) Star. 
Mr. and Mrs. William S. Dodson of 
Qlean, N. Y., have just observed their 


Sth wedding anniversary. Mr. Dodson 
s business manager of the Olean Times. 





“Ted” Brown, advertising manager of 
Salem (Ore.) Evening Capital Jour- 
ml, has returned from a Hawaiian trip. 
Theodore Arter, Jr., vice-president and 
general manager of the Altoona (Pa.) 
Times-Tribune, has been chosen as the 
ficial A. A. A. representative for the 
Altoona Speedway. 
Lt. Hector A. Bousquet, Massachusetts 
National Guard, a member of the classi- 
lied advertising department of the 
Worcester (Mass.) Evening Post, was 
pointed press officer for the regiment 
uring the annual tour of duty of the 
utfit at Camp Devens at Ayer, Mass. 
W. J. Parrett, business manager, Dan- 
(Ill.) Commercial-News, is spend- 
i two weeks on a fishing trip in north- 
Wisconsin. 
Maj. William G. deRosset, of the 
sachusetts National Guard, in charge 
the classified advertising department 
the Worcester (Mass.) Evening Post, 
ently spent a training period with the 
th Infantry at Camp Devens, Ayer, 
SS. 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 
EORGE S. HOLMES, former man- 
aging editor of the Denver Rocky 
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Mountain News and Evening News was 
tendered a farewell party by the Denver 
Kiwanis Club last week when he left for 
Washington, D. C., to join the general 
editorial board of the Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers. 

E. L. Meyer, telegraph editor and 
columnist for the Madison (Wis.) 
Capital Times, and Richard Vacheron, 
advertising solicitor on the same news- 
paper, are back from a canoe trip down 


the Wisconsin river from Sauk City, 
Wis., to Dubuque, Ia. 
Harry C. Read, city editor of the 


Chicago American, is spending his vaca- 
tion at Estes Park Colorado. 

Maurice Richard, for the last two 
years managing editor of the Nauvoo 
(Ill.) Independent Rustler, has resigned. 
George Deege has been named his suc- 
cessor. 

James McKenna, city editor, Danville 
(Ill.) Commercial-News, has returned 
from a vacation motor trip with his 
family to Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Frank C. Harper, columnist of the 
Pittsburgh Press, sailed on July 14 on 
the steamer Celtic for a trip to Europe. 

Franklin Gregory of Waterloo, grad- 
uate of the University of Iowa school of 
journalism, has joined the staff of the 
Waterloo (la.) Evening Courier as 
police reporter. 

Lorne E. Kennedy of Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, a student at the University of 
Iowa school of journalism, has joined the 
staff of the Omaha World-Herald. 

Floyd A. Timmerman, airport reporter 
of the Ogden (Utah) Standard-Ex- 
aminer, is on his vacation, seeing Utah. 

Frank J. Gorman, newspaper man of 
Philadelphia has been appointed secre- 
tary to Governor John S. Fisher of 
Pennsylvania, succeeding A. Boyd 
Hamilton, also a newspaper man, who be- 


comes secretary of the Pennsylvania 
Senate. Both positions pay $7,500 per 
year. 


William F. Holland, city editor, Wor- 
cester (Mass.) Evening Gasette, is on a 
trip through the White Mountains. 

Merrill Lanker, formerly on the Day- 
ton (O.) News, has joined the repor- 
torial staff of the Danvwille (Ill.) Com- 
mercial-News, succeeding Randolph 
Wedding, who is now assistant city 
editor. 

Frank Bell, general assignment man, 
Cincinnati Times-Star, left this week to 
spend a year abroad. 

Joseph Ruply, feature man for the 
Spokane Chronicle, has returned to the 
editorial department following a leave 
of absence of four months. He _ has 
been visiting in Los Angeles. 

Stewart Whitehouse, feature writer, 
Tacoma Tribune, has taken a leave of 
absence to handle the governorship cam- 
paign for A. Scott Buillit. 


Donovan Turk, day police reporter for 


and The Fourth Estate 


for 








FOLKS WORTH KNOWING | 





5 pe BIGGERSTAFF, editor of the 
Wagoner (Okla.) Record-Democrat, 
and recently elected president of the 
Oklahoma Press 
Association, is an 
ardent devotee of 
flower culture, 
and a prominent 
member of the 
National Gladio- 
lus Society. 

Mr. Biggerstaff 
was a sales rep- 
resentative of 
wholesale type 
and paper houses 
from 1904 to 
1917. Previous to 
that he had been 
publisher of the 
Denton (Tex.) News and then advertis- 
ing manager of the Oklahoma City 
Times. He is a Texan by birth. 

For three years Mr. Biggerstaft was 
part owner of the Bristow (Okla.) Rec- 
ord. He sold his interest in that paper 
in 1920 to buy and consolidate the Wag 
oner Record-Democrat. 

Other officers of the Oklahoma Press 
Association, elected with Mr. Biggerstaff 
at the recent convention at Altus, Okla., 
are: W. R. Martineau, of the Oklahoma 





JaMEs BIGGERSTAFF 


City Daily Live Stock News, first vice- 
president; Robert L. Kidd, of the Poteau 
News, second vice-president; Hutton 
Bellah, Altus Times-Democrat, third 
vice- -president, and N. A. Nichols, El 
Reno American, re-elected  secretary- 
treasurer. 


the /ndianapolis Star, who was seriously 
injured several months ago when the 
police emergency car crashed into a 
stone wall while speeding to the scene of 
a holdup, is able to be about on crutches 
and plans to rejoin the staff next month 
after a vacation trip. 

Maj. Oldham Paisley, managing editor 
of the Marion (Ill.) Daily Republican, 
is attending the C. M. T. C. at Jefferson 
Barracks. He has had charge of the 
camp publicity for the past four years. 

William Kellogg, of the /ndianapolis 
Vews, has joined the copy desk of the 
Indianapolis Star. 

Glenn Alter of Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
joined the Indianapolis Star copy desk. 

Charles E. Robbins has joined the re- 
portorial staff of the Jndianapolis Star. 

Thomas E. Smith has rejgined the re- 
portorial staff of the /ndianapolis Star 
after several months as field secretary 
for the Lambda Chi Alpha fraternity. 

Paul E. Robinson, former city editor of 
the Wichita Beacon, has gone to Kansas 
City where he will engage in magazine 
work. 

(Continued on next page) 


RUBE GOLDBERG 


will cover the TUNNEY-HEENEY fight for McNaught 


Syndicate in seven releases. 


Three stories from the Tunney camp. 
Three stories from the Heeney camp. 
One big story from the ringside. 


Here's strong coverage! 
talent on greatest news events. 


Regular McNaught service. 


Best available 


The outstanding humorist who knows fights will write of this big 
event in the style that is all Goldberg's! 


Rube Goldberg has never failed to pick a winner. 


His record is 


clear, and he has covered nearly all the big fights for the last twenty 


years. 


Wire for prices 


The McNaught 


V._V. McNirrt, 
President 





Syndicate, Inc. 


TIMES BUILDING 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Cuartes V. McCApDaM, 


July 21, 


1928 














HERE ARE FACTS:— 


Metropolitan Fiction is now in 
its ninth year of consistent suc- 
cess. 


Every story is selected to meet 
the special needs of newspapers. 


They are stories that build and 
hold circulation because... . 


1 The names of the authors— 
the biggest names in the fic- 

tion field — attract readers 

and get the stories read. 


The illustrations—by first 
rate magazine artists—ex- 
cite reader interest. 


The stories repay the read- 
ing and create— 


The Weekly 
Short Story Habit 





“The Metropolitan for Fiction” 


Metropolitan Newspaper 
Service 


Maximilian Elser, Jr 
General Manager 


Earl J. Hadley 


Associate 


| 150 Nassau St., New York City | 
a PS BG 
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International Year Book issued last Sat- 
urday in January. 
“A. N. P. A.” service numbers last two 
Saturdays in April. 


Advertising Convention number first 
Saturday in July. 
Newspaper advertising linage tabula- 


tions issued in March and September. 
Table of newspaper rates and .circula- 
tions issued in January and July. 
Market Guide containing information 
on 1,400 newspaper markets issued third 
Saturday in November. 

Size of type page—9 x 12 inches—or 168 
agate lines (13 ems) on four columns 
—or a total of 672 agate lines to the 
page. Largest type page in the business 
paper field. 

Display advertising rates: transient, 75c 
per agate line, or series of insertions as 
follows: 
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| Lines | 1 6 | 12 52 

Size | Agate |Time |Times Times |Times |Times 

| a, | | 
1 Page| 672 ($250 \s225 $200 |$190 |$168 
% Page| 336 140 120 | 110 | 100 | 95 
% Page| 168 | 75 70 65 60 55 
\% Page| 84 | SO | 45 | 40 | 33 | 30 
ve Page|} 42 | 30 | 25 | 20 17 16 








The little forty-two agate line rate maker 
card at a cost of $16 per week, earns 
as low a rate on a 52-time basis as any 
other schedule, namely, $168 per page; 
$95 half-page; and $55 quarter-page. 
Classified advertising rates: 75c per 
agate line one time; 60c per agate line 
four times. 

Situations Wanted: 50c per agate line 
one time; 40c per agate line three times 
(count six words to the line). 

Member of the Associated Business 
Papers and subscribing to its standard 
of practice. 

Charter member of the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations with a certified net paid 

















“A.B.C.” circulation as follows: 
Six Months Net Total Dis- 
Ending Paid tribution 
Dec. 31st, 1927 8,220 9,546 
Dec. 31st, 1926 7,014 8,015 
Dec. 31st, 1925 6,363 7,708 
pees. Sist, 1924 5,711 6,488 
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PERSONAL 
(Continued from page 25) 


John J. Hallahan of the Boston Globe 
sporting staff, sailed with the American 
Olympic team for Amsterdam where he 
will be the announcer in the English 
language and also announce for the dual 
3ritish-United States meet at Stamford 
Bridge, London, Aug. 11. 

Peter Salvus, formerly assistant sports 
editor, Seattle Star is now doing pub- 
licity work. 

Lawrence Donovan formerly on the 
copy desk, Seattle Times, later assistant 
city editor, Spokane Chronicle, has re- 
signed to write fiction. He has moved 


to a cottage on Coeur D’Alene lake, 
Idaho. Ray Shaffer is the new as- 
sistant. 


Henry Hedberg former feature writer, 
Seattle Star, later police reporter, Se- 
attle Times, is now handling general as- 
signments for the Spokane Chronicle. 

Archie Bahn has been added to the 
staff of the Royal Oak (Mich.) Daily 
Tribune for the summer months. 

Arthur C. Frederick, city hall reporter 
for the Northampton (Mass.) Gazette, 
is on two weeks’ vacation at South Lyme, 
Conn. 

Goodman Ace, dramatic critic of the 
Kansas City Journal-Post, returned last 
week from a two wecks’ stay in Holly- 
wood. 

Wickliffe Temple, railroad editor of 
the Texarkana Gazette, has _ returned 
from his vacation, spent in touring 
Louisiana. 

Mrs. George Beasley, society editor of 
the Texarkana Evening News, has re- 
turned from her vacation. She made an 
automobile tour of eastern states. 

George Douthit, sports editor of the 
Texarkana Gazette, spending his 
vacation with relatives in San Antonio, 
Tex. 

Virgil S. Beck, news editor of the 
Terarkana Gazette and Evening News, 
and Mrs. Beck are parents of a son, 
Edwin Lee, born recently. 

Miss Esther Levy, socicty editor of 
the Texarkana Gazette, has returned 
from a three weeks’ vacation, making a 
trip from Galveston to New York by 
way of Cuba. 

Earl Mushlitz, assistant managing 
editor of the Jndianapolis Star, is spend- 
ing a two-weeks’ vacation in Jamaica. 

Kenneth B. Roberts of the Providence 
(R. I.) Journal copy desk and Mrs. 
Roberts are parents of a daughter. 

George Carroll former copy desk 
man, Seattle Times, has resigned to be- 
come telegraph editor for the Spokane 
Chronicle. 

Paul D. Hanes, telegraph editor of the 
Texarkana Evening News, has joined 
the editorial staff of the Clarksdale 
(Miss.) Register. 

Stoddard White is on the staff of the 
Birmingham (Mich.) Eccentric for the 
summer months. 

Pat Barwald, reporter on the Jackson- 
ville Journal, sailed on July 6 for Europe 
on a two months’ vacation tour. 

J. S. Johill, editor of the Monte Vista 
(Col.) Tribune, and Mrs. Tohill, are 
parents of a son. 

B. L. Kirkman has succeeded A. J. 
Neilsen as editor of the Westminister 
(Cal.) News. 

Russell B. Pyre, city editor of the 
Vadison (Wis.) State Journal, who has 
been ill for several weeks, has returned 
to work. 

Mrs. Mary Boyd, society editor of the 
Ogden (Utah) Standard-Examiner, 1s 
back from a two weeks’ vacation in Cali- 
fornia. 

Kenneth F. Schmitt, who conducted a 
city-wide marble tournament for * the 
Madison (Wis.) Capital Times, has re- 
turned with his juvenile charge, Patrick 
Schimming. Schimming was defeated in 
the semi- s. 


Recent changes 
Pontiac (Mich.) Daily 


18 


in the staff of the 
Press include 


the following: Ray Harrington of the 
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Kansas City Star and more recently 
managing editor of the Jonia ( Mich.) 
County News, is city editor, succeeding 
Robert Tarr, who is doing special as- 
signments. A. Bird Glaspie, Michigan 
outdoor writer, is handling outdoor, po- 
litical and feature stuff. Karl Zeisler of 
the San Jose (Cal.) Mercury-Herald is 
writing editorials. Miss Helen Fowler 
is now assistant society editor. Don Pol- 
lard formerly of the Lansing Capital- 
News, is doing police and _ general. 
Charles Winningham, son of C. C. Win- 
ningham, of the advertising agency ot 
that name in Detroit, has been added as 
a cub. 

Abraham Schecter of the Pawtucket 
office of the Providence (R. I.) Journal 
is recovering from an attack of appendi- 
citis. 

Samuel G. Butler has joined the city 
staff of the Worcester (Mass.) Evening 
Gazette. 

Edward D. Toohill, managing editor 
of the Fall River (Mass.) Herald News. 
has returned following a vacation in the 
White Mountains with his family. 

Grafton Wilcox, assistant managing 
editor of the New York Herald Tribune, 
is at Atlantic City on vacation. 

Kenneth L. Davenport, of the Chicago 
Herald Examiner copy desk, has been 
visiting friends in St. Louis and Spring- 
field, Mo., his former home. 

Arthur S. Draper, assistant editor of 
the New York Herald Tribune, has gone 
to Brant Lake in the Adirondacks for 
a month with his family. 

Grattan Kerans, now of Washington, 
D. C., spent a week of his vacation in 
St. Louis where he formerly served on 
the old Republic and later as city hall 
reporter on the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

Anthony Dell, one of the editors of 
the London Morning Post, sails for home 
on the Scythia on July 21 after a three 
months’ visit to this country. 

Denis Tilden Lynch, for many years a 
political reporter on the New York Tri- 
bune and Herald Tribune, has resigned 
to devote himself to writing. Mr. Lynch 
is the author of “Boss Tweed,” and is 
now engaged in preparing a book on 
“Martin Van Buren: An Epoch and A 
Man.” 

Robert Mountsier, of the staff of the 
New York Sun, returned to this country 
on the Leviathan on July 19. He has 
been touring the Scandinavian countries. 

G. A. Schoening, of the St. Louis 
Westliche Post, sailed June 22 from 
Montreal for Europe on a summer's 
jaunt. 

Charles Leavelle, city editor of the 
Fast St. Louis (IN Journal, is spend- 
ing two weeks with his parents at Okla- 
homa City. 


WEDDING BELLS 


IRGINIA CAROL LOVE, assistant 

society editor of the Oklahoma City 
Daily Oklahoman, to Charles Edward 
Scott of Oklahoma City recently. 

Miss Albertena Stuart, for the last two 
years of the society staff, Galesburg (IIl.) 
Daily Register-Mail to William I. 
Morgan, Jr., of Chicago, July 7. 

Willard Horsman, of the county cir- 
culation staff, Bloomington (Tll.) Daily 
Pantagraph to Miss Faye Steel of Fisher, 
July 8. 

William G. Reno, assistant mechanical 
superintendent of the Kansas _ City 
Journal-Post, to Miss Ola Belle Emory, 
of Kansas City, last week. 

Philip Tate Hanley of the staff, Lowell 
(Mass.) Courier-Citizen, son of the late 
M. W. Hanley, former publisher of the 
Stoughton (Mass.) News Sentinel, to 
Miss Florence Regis Pollycutt of Stough- 
ton, July 9. 

Max William Hill of the Denver Post, 
to Miss June White in Newark, N. J., 
recently. 

Gordon Kethley, assistant manager of 
the Haynesville (La.) News, to Miss 
Agnes King of Little Rock, Ark., in 
Little Rock, July 7. 

Henry W. Sheehan of West Somerville, 
Mass.; a member of the reportorial staff 
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vf the Boston Herald, to Mtss Josephine 
A. Dooley of Allston last-yweek at St 


Anthony’s Church at Allston. Mr 
Sheehan has been state editor of the 
Manchester (N. H.) Union and cour 
reporter for the Lawrence (Mass.) Trib. 


une. 


NEW PLANTS AND EQUIPMENT 


HELBY (N. C.) CLEVELAND 

STAR, every-other-day newspaper, 
has ordered a 24-page Goss rotary press 
Contract has been let for the building of 
a fireproof press room and paper storage 
basement. The expansion program yi] 
cost approximately $18,000, according to 
Lee B. Weathers, president and editor. 

Building of a new home for the Lay. 
ned (Kan.) Tiller and Toiler will begin 
Aug. 1. The building will be of Spanish 
type with 33 foot frontage, of combina. 
tion brick and buff stucco with red 
tile roof, It is expected to be ready for 
use Oct. 1. 

Clinton (Ia.) Herald has added a 
third unit to its Goss press, making a 
48-page paper possible. 

_H. D. Meister, publisher Yoakum 
(Tex.) Herald, has purchased the build. 
ing occupied by the Herald. He will 
erect a 40-foot brick addition, providing 
1,000 feet of floor space, and will instal] 
new equipment, including a Duplex press, 

Monette (Ark.) News is making plans 
to equip its plant with a new linotyp 
and a new press. 

Booneville (Ark.) Democrat, is having 
plans drawn for a new home. 


CHANGES OF OWNERSHIP 


= J. GILLETTE is the new owner of 

* the Forest Grove (Ore.) Washington 
County News-Times, buying from Earl 
C. Brownlee. 

Fred. W. Hill, publisher of the Ham 
burg (Ia.) Reporter, has purchased the 
Hamburg Republican from E. J. Milks 
and has consolidated the papers. 

Julia Bell Merriman has bought from 
the estate of Joseph Tracy the Pittsburg 
(Cal.) Post. 

Twin City News, weekly published ig 
Texarkana, Ark., has been sold by Ed 
ward L. Campbell to Carl H. Miller 
Mr. Campbell has joined the staff of thé 
El Dorado Evening News. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Ford have pur 





chased the Bunceton (Mo.) Eagle. 





ON THE MECHANICAL SIDE 


RANK SCHILLINGER, composing 

room foreman, Jake Schillinger, head 
makeup man, and James Barclay, lino} 
type operator, all employed on the Mad 
ison (Wis.) Capital Times recently spen 
a week trout fishing in northern Wis} 
consin, 


Thomas C. Martin, for a number | 
years connected with the Clarksburg 
(W. Va.) Publishing Company, has beetj 
named foreman of the composing roomy 
Parkersburg (W. Va.) News. 

Mike Johnson, mechanical foreman o! 
the Ogden (Utah) Standard-Examinr 
has resigned and Grant Morris, 25, i 
now head of the composing room. 








FLASHES 





Another fortunate thing is that of 
United States is the richest country 4 
the world, for if it weren't it would 
practically impossible to pay the boot 
legger’s prices.—Buffalo Courier-Expres§ 


=e 


These are the days when mere man 
take his turn bawling out the ladies 
spill tobacco ashes on the rug of 
livingroom.—Chicago Tribune. 











Every community has at least | 
sucker who will do all the work if giv@” 
a few Chairmanships.—Washington Po: 






At that, the passing of chivalry has# 
been such a loss to the ladies. More thé 
$17,000,000 alimony is paid annually 
America.—Little Rock Arkansas Gazet 





* 
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Newspapers | 
and Motor Cars | 


FEW years ago most motor cars were not you should “dress-up” your newspaper. 
black—with a touch of nickel and brass Maybe your news face is too light or too 
here and there. dark. That’s one reason why you should write 
Then someone discovered that color—a to the nearest Intertype office to get the de- 
“new dress’—had sales values. Now, an au- tails about the VARITONED Ideal News 
tomobile show is a beauty show as well. Face,—the face that your readers were raised 
Type is just type—to many publishers. A on—the face that they read in their school 
“new dress” for greater reader interest has books when they were also learning about 
¢ been good theory only to a great many other- natural type. 
wise progressive publishers. Many newspapers, such as The New York 
You will find that your readers are con- Times, New York Sun, Philadelphia Bulletin, 
cerned about the type face you use. Few mo- Cleveland Plain Dealer, Detroit Free Press, 
tor car manufacturers were once cognizant Dallas Times-Herald, Seattle Times, New Or- 
of color on motor cars. Cars were to ride in, leans Times-Picayune and hundreds of oth- 
not to look at. ers, have found Intertype IDEAL News Face 
Try the right kind of a news face on your true to its name—IDEAL for easy reading. 
readers. Try out Intertype IDEAL News There are many reasons why your newspaper 
Face. Let your readers decide whether or should use this face. 




























INTERTYPE CORPORATION 


1440 Broadway, New York 


Chicago 130 North Franklin St.; New Orleans 816 Howard Ave.; San Francisco 
152 Fremont St.; Los Angeles 1220 Maple Ave.; Boston 80 Federal St.; 
London; Berlin. Distributors throughout the world 


Intertype Matrices are 


STANDARD 
y ype Faces J , 
gta sar tk wee for All Line Casting sidiiiiieahioablaaniie 
is a booklet of 32 pages which is : ype 
ces <a albhacgo — Machines Here’s a booklet that will round 


out your fund of knowledge about 
line casting machines. It’s well to 
have all the information handy. 


you've handled type for years 
you'll find some things in this 
booklet that you never thought of 
before. 


Ziseeren ivi i 


INTER Se 
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Text set in 10 Point Ideal News. Century Rold Display. 
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PRESS ASSOCIATION NOTES 


ACKSON ELLIOTT, assistant general 

manager of the Associated Press, left 

this week for a vacation in the Adiron- 
dacks. 

J. H. Furey, vice-president of the 
United Press, left this week to spend 
his vacation in northern New York. 

Howard J. Carswell, city editor in the 
Chicago office of the Kent Press Service, 
visited his home in Topeka, Kan., on his 
vacation. 

United Press has opened a new bureau 
in Memphis which will cover Tennessee, 
Mississippi and Arkansas. F. O. Bailey, 
former manager of the Jefferson City, 
Me., bureau, has been placed in charge. 

William Rouse, of Erie, Pa., telegraph 
operator for the Consolidated Press As- 
sociation in the office of the Dispatch- 
Herald, and Mrs. Rouse are parents of a 
son, born July 10. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 
EST SALEM (Ore.) ADVOCATE, 


a weekly, is a new venture by A. L. 
Anderson of Falls City. 

. L. Davis has commenced the pub- 
lication of the Alhambra (Cal.) Review, 
a weekly. 

Mrs. Maude 
Winslow (Ark.) 
form. 

Mrs. T. P. Bomar has established the 
Okolona (Ark.) News. The paper is 
being printed in the plant of Grady Alex- 
ander of Delight. 


Duncan has revived the 
American in tabloid 


ASSOCIATIONS 


OY HEGG of the San Diego Building 

and Loan Association has been elected 
president of the ADVERTISING CLUB OF 
San Disco, CAL. 

Regular summer meeting of the Mis- 
sour1 AssociaTED Daties was held last 
week in Kansas City. Plans were made 
for greater fall advertising and general 
newspaper problems were discussed. 
Frank Rucker, Jndependence Examiner, 
is president of the association. 

Members of the NATIONAL AMATEUR 
Press ASSOCIATION, an organization com- 
posed of many professional writers as 
well as aspirants to journalism via the 
amateur route, at their annual meeting 
in Niagara Falls last week end, elected 
Vincent B. Haggerty of Jersey City presi- 
dent. The association was organized in 
1876 and since that time has devoted its 
efforts to stimulating interest of amateur 
journalists in contributing to publications 
and in aiding them in gaining acceptance 
of manuscript. 

M. B. Smith, Farmerville (Tex.) 
Times, president, has announced com- 
mittees for the NorTHEAST TEXAS Press 
AssociATION headed by the following: 
Program, Fred Horton, Greenville Ban- 
ner; memorial, Sam B. Fryar, Clarks- 
ville Times; legislative, Tom _ Bell, 
Texarkana Gazette; finance, R. L. Stan- 
ley, Clarksville Herald; resolutions, G. 
W. Cross, Mount Pleasant Review- 
Times; membership, W. L’. Hart, Cooper 
Review; constitution, Lon Boynton, 
Paris Echo. The association will meet 
at Greenville in September. 

Annual summer meeting of the IN- 
DIANA REPUBLICAN EpitToRIAL ASsocIA- 
TION was held Thursday and Friday, 
July 18-19. The meeting opened at 
Brownstown, where the editors were ad- 
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| OREGON EDITORIAL GROUP ELECTS 





(Left to right):—Harris Ellsworth, field manager, Oregon Editorial Associa- 

tion; Robert W. Sawyer, Bend Bulletin, president; Arthur Priaulx, Chiloquin 

Review, vice-president; Ralph Cronise, Albany Democrat-Herald, secretary- 
treasurer. 


ROBERT W. SAWYER, publisher of 
the Bend (Ore.) Bulletin, was re- 
elected president of the Oregon State 
Editorial Association at its annual ses- 
sion held at Crater Lake recently. Other 
officers chosen were: Vice-president, Ar- 
thur Priaulx, Chiloquin Review; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Ralph Cronise, of the Al- 


dressed by Governor Ed Jackson. From 
there they went to West Baden, where 
United States Senator Arthur R. Robin- 
son was the speaker. The editors also 
visited at Salem, where they heard United 
States Senator James E. Watson. 

Members of the St. Lours ADVERTIS- 
ING CLUB are congratulating George W. 
Curran, a fellow member, who pitched a 
no-hit baseball game in the St. Louis 
Commercial League. He struck out 16 
batters. 

FLORIDA PARAGRAPHERS ASSOCIATION, 
composed of newspaper men and women 
who write the editorial page quips for 
papers of the Sunshine State, held its 
“fourth annual meeting” since last No- 
vember at Ocala the first week of July. 
Fun is the chief purpose of the organ- 
ization and meetings are held bi-monthly. 
Gilbert Leach of the Morning Com- 
mercial of Leesburg won the golf cup 
for the second consecutive year. 

Second golf tournament of the season 
of the CHicaco ADVERTISING COUNCIL 
was held Thursday, July 19, at the 
Glencoe Golf club, Glencoe, Ill. A new 
advertising typographers cup, the Seaman 
Paper Company cup for low net, and an 
assortment of other trophies for low net 
in all classes, including a booby prize, 
were given. 

Scripes ASSOCIATION, composed of 
South Shore, Long Island, newspaper 
men, gave its first annual entertainment 
= dance July 9 at the Blossom Heath 
nn. 








censorship— 


HE CENSORSHIP exercised 

by The New York Times over 
advertising is accepted as the most 
careful endeavor made by any 
newspaper to exclude whatever is 
fraudulent, misleading or cheap and 
catchpenny. Advertisers in The 
Times profit by the confidence 
which this censorship has estab- 
lished and strengthened among its 
great body of intelligent readers. 


Che New York Times 


Advertising volume in six months 1928, 
totalled 15,380,192 agate lines, a gain of 
426,098 over 1927, and an excess of 
5,564,346 over any other New York 
newspaper, Net paid sale for six 
months ended March 31, 1928, 405,707 
copies weekdays; 700,925 Sundays, 


Send for a copy of the pamphlet “How 











one Newspaper Censors’ Advertising.” 


————- 











bany Democrat-Heralé. Harris Ells- 
worth, the new field manager, made his 
first report at the meeting. 

The session was considered as one of 
the best ever held by the Oregon editors. 
After adjosrnment of the convention 
most of the delegates visited the Oregon 
caves near Grant’s Pass. 


SCHOOLS 
ILLIAM E. MORRIS JR., formerly 
an assistant sports editor of the Bir- 

mingham (Ala.) Press, will join the 

journalism faculty of the University of 

Tulsa, Okla., next year. 


Helen P. Hostetter, assistant protes- 
sor of industrial journalism at Kansas 
State Agricultural College, Manhattan, 
has resigned to join Lingnan University, 
Canton, China. 
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School of journalism of the University 
of Illinois has been moved to the east 
wing and northeast corner of the Uni- 
versity Hall on the campus, as result of 
re-arrangement of that building. One 
room in the wing has been converted 
into a copy reading room with 14 new 
desks and typewriters. A universal desk 
has been installed and one room, desig. 
nated the journalism laboratory, will be 
occupied by the Daily Illing staff. ; 

Russell I. Thackrey of the Ovmahg 
(Neb.) World-Herald, has been 
pointed instructor in the department pf 
industrial journalism at the Kansas St 
Agricultural College. Ted Thackrey, ag. 
sociate editor of the New York Tele. 
gram and Sam Thackrey of the Broo. 
lyn (N.Y.) Times, are brothers @f 
Russell Thackrey. 

The Charles Morris Price School of 
Advertising and Journalism of the Poor 
Richard Club, Philadelphia, is now, by 
action of the board of directors, an all- 
year-round school offering day and eve- 
ning courses in advertising, journalism, 
English, salesmanship and private instruc. 
tion in Latin, Italian, German, French, 
T. J. Mulvey, is dean. Evening classes 
will begin Sept. 17. 
' 


NEW AGENCY FORMED 


Kerr-McCarthy Advertising Service, 
Inc., New York, Gets Charter 


Incorporation papers for Kerr-Me- 
Carthy Advertising Service, Inc., a new 
concern which will direct and place copy 
in American and foreign newspapers and 
magazines, were filed this week with the 
Secretary of State at Albany. Officers 
are: Ray McCarthy, president; George 
F. Kerr, vice-president; Alfred R. Gold- 
berg, secretary and treasurer. Offices are 
at 154 Nassau street, New York. 

Kerr is a well-known illustrator. Me- 
Carthy was for several years on the staff 
of the New York Herald Tribune. Gold- 
berg has been in newspaper work for 
more than 20 years, with the New York 
American and the Herald Tribune. 


Record or Promise 


Certified Dry Mats have 
a record of daily perform- 
ance in over four hun- 
dred newspaper 
which is open to investi- 
gation. 


plants 


This record of actual 


performance means more 
to any publisher 
promises, no matter how 
conscientiously made. 


than 


We respectfully invite 
investigation and 


To compare is to know. 


CERTIFIED DRY MAT CORPORATION 
340 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Fer wet mat printing with DRY MAT facility—use Certifieds 
Made ia U. 6. A. 
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FOR NEGATIVE MAKING 


Photo-lithographers using 
wet plates and photo- 
engravers would do well 
to try this Collodion and 
note the better results 
obtainable with its use. 
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We are prepared to make shipments to 
all parts of the United States by express. 
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FIRE UNDERWRITERS GO INTO DAILIES 
FOR FIRST TIME TO CREATE GOOD-WILL 





Use of Mat Service Provided by National Organization Shows 
Big Increase—$100,000 to Be Spent in Test Educa- 
tional Drive for Fire Insurance 





HE National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, an organization of 220 sepa- 
rate companies selling 95 per cent of tlie 
fire insurance written in the United 
States, will begin a campaign, probably 
by September, to educate the public to 
the services and problems of fire. insur- 
ance in order to create good-will and 
understanding of the business, which may 
be reflected m the public and legislative, 
attitude. A fund of $100,000, voted re- 
cently for this purpose, will be used ex- 
perimentally in the di uilies of three or 
four states yet to be chosen. This is the 
first time that this organization has gone 
into the newspapers. 








Never Slumps [ 


Seuad stock fire insurance on your 
| property is an investment that 
| wever slumps. {t does more than 
| protect your property—it makes 
your ownership and your equity in 
that property safe and secure. 
Sound stock fire insurance is 
your best investment. Don't neglect 
aL 

















Specimen layout furnished to agents. 


An agent for the campaign has been 
tentatively selected but pending confirma- 
tion of the choice by the board, the name 
has not been announced. 

The campaign, according to the officials 
of the company, is in no direct sense one 
for new business. The large proportion 
of total insurance written by members of 
the National Board eliminates any com- 
petitive aspect in its advertising, and the 
board believes that American industry is 
reasonably well covered by fire insurance 
so that there is not much new business to 
be attracted. The primary purpose of the 
campaign, then, is to produce a favorable 
public attitude toward the’ companies. 

The effectiveness of the test campaign, 
since it cannot be judged by sales, will be 
scored by reports of agencies in the 
vicinities covered and by response to sev- 
eral keyed advertisements which will be 
run in each paper used. The present 
plan is to use every daily in the territory 
chosen at least once. 

For the past year the National Board 
has been furnishing agents of member 
companies with © advertising layouts. 
These were -at first run in the Board's 
bulletin Safeguarding America Against 
Fire, but as the demand .for the. profes- 
sionally prepared mate rial increased, they 
were issued in folders of 12 or 13 lay- 
outs. The copy is prepared by an ex- 
perienced advertising man. 

One or two column mats of each ad- 
vertisement are available, and larger 
Mexico, Cuba, Brazil and Argentina. A 
37-story office building now under con- 
struction in. Chicago. will-house the offices 


“of the new_company. 


mats or ee are prepared to order 
when desired. The entire service is 
without charge. The fourth series of ad- 
vertiseemnts was issued this week; the 
first in the present folder form was is- 
sued about ~ weeks ago. 

Since Jan. 1, the users of these mats 
have cae from 125 to 430 and the 
number of agents requesting them is 
growing steadily: In addition, a number 


of newspapers now obtain mats and_fold- 
ers directly from the National Board 
headquarters at 85 John street, New 


York, for use by their advertising solicit- 
ors. The advertisements are now be- 
ing prepared at the rate of one a week. 

With each booklet of sample adver- 
tisements is a page of suggestions on 
how to place the advertising. Directions 
given are as follows: 

“(1) Decide how much you will spend 
in advertising during a certain period of 


time—so much each month for a certain 


number of months. 

“(2) Request your local newspaper to 
furnish you with advertising rates. Fig- 
ure the total newspaper space you can 
use for the amount of money you wish to 
spend, and contract with your newspaper 
for the space. Perhaps you may use sev- 
eral papers. 

““(3) The advertisements, to be most 
effective, should be inserted at regular 
intervals, such as once a week. Don't 
let the effectiveness of your plan be hin- 
dered by allowing too long an interval to 
elapse between appearances, or too small 
a.space for your message. 

“(4) Experiments, over the period of 
a year, indicate a popular preference by 
the majority of agents for advertising 
space of one or two column width sizes. 
It is well to point out, however, that the 
largest possible display space, used regu- 
larly, commands greater public attention.” 

George G. Bulkley is president of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
and W. E. Mallalieu, general manager. 





COLGATE-PALMOLIVE MERGE 


Combined Sales of Toilet Products 
Companies Total $100,000,000 


Merger of Colgate & Co., and the 
Palmolive-Peet Company, two of the 
country’s largest manufacturers of toilet 
goods and soaps was voted on at a meet- 
ing of stockholders of the two companies 
July 20. The terms of the merger have 
not been made public but it is known 
that no new en: ancing was involved. 
Sidney M. Colgate is chairman. 

The merger is expected to bring about 
large economies in manufacturing and 
distribution. Combined sales of the 
products of the companies approximate 


$100,000,000 annually. The new com- 
pany will have manufacturing units at 
Jersey City, Milwaukee, Chicago, Kan- 


sas City, Berkeley, Cal., Jeffersonville, 
Ind., and Portland, Ore., as well as 
units in England, France, Germany, Aus- 
tralia, Canada, Italy, Denmark Sweden, 
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N. W. Ayer & Son, 308 
Philadelphia, Pa. Arranging schedules for 
newspapers, magazines and farm papers for 
P. H. Hanes Knitting Company, underwear, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Barrows, Richardson & Alley, 77 Franklin 
street, Boston, Mass Has been appointed to 
handle the ‘advertising of Samoset Chocolates 
Company, Boston, using newspapers principally. 

Biackett-Sample-Hummert, 58 East Washing- 
ton street, Chicago. Is now placing the account 
of Dona Castile Soap, Armour & OCo., Chicago. 


Critchfield & Company, Lytton building, Chi- 
cago. Sending copy to macazines for Molli 
Company, shaving cream, Cleveland, 0., and 
making up lists of farm papers for American 
Steel & Wire Company, Chicago. 

Erwin Wascy & Company, 844 Rush street, 
Chicago. Placing copy with newspapers for 

eserve Remedy Company, medical, Chiéago. 


Chestnut ‘street, 


Frankel-Rose Company, 612 North Michigan 


avenue, Chicago. Is issuing 20-line schedules 
to newspapers on the ‘‘Popular Aviation Maga- 
zine."’ 


Charles Daniel Frey Company, 30 North 
Michigen avenne, Chicago. Will use a roto list 
of metropolitan newspapers. early in September 
for the advertising of 8. OC. Johnson Company, 
Racine, Wisconsin. 

Greenleaf Company, 80 Federal street, Boston. 
Will place account for the Oycle Trades of 
America. 

Harrison-Guthrie Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Is wow placing Land-O-Lakes Butter, Minn., 
Cooperative Creamery Association. 


Hicks Advertising Agency, 52 Vanderbilt 
avenue, New York City. Has secured the ac- 
count of Union Match Company, Inc., New York 
City. 

Lyon Advertising Agency, Inc., 270 Madison 
avenue. New York City, conducting a news- 


paper campaign for Whistle Bottling Company, 
New York City, on ‘‘Vess Dry,’’ a 5-cent ginger 
ale. 

Mitchell Advertising Agency, 1018 Nicollet 
avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. Placing schedules 
with newspapers for Russell-Miller Milling 
Company, ‘‘Occident’’ flour, Minneapolis. 

Mum-Romer-Jayoox Company, Columbus, 0. 
Is now handling the account of Savory, Inc., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Maurice H. Needham Company, 360 North 
Michigan avenue, Chicago. Making lists of 
general and rural mail order publications and 
religious papers for Bernard Hewitt & Oom- 
pany, clothing, Chicago. 

Potts-Turnbull Company, Kansas City, Mo. 
Is now placing the account of the Sunshine 
Safety Lamp Company, Kansas City, Mo. 

Redfield-Coupe, Inc., 34 West 33rd street, 
New York. Placing account for. Shields & Com- 
pany, investment brokers, New York. 
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Roche Advertising Company, Straus b: “ding, 
Chicago. Placing copy with newspa;: on 
Cheri Cola Company, Columbus, Ohio. 

Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., 225 North Michigay 
avenue, Chicago. Copy with newspapers and 
mail order magazines for New Science Inet{ 
Steubenville, Ohio; Palmo Laboratories, Battie 
Creek, Michigan, and J. A. Stransky Company, 
auto accessories, Pukwana, South Dakota r 


R. E, Sandmeyer & Company, 153 North 
Michigan avenue, Chicago. Has been appointed 
to place the advertising of Ficks Reed Gog. 
pany, reed furniture, Cincinnati, Ohblo. 


George M. Savage Advertising Agency, Ine., 
58 West Adams street, Detroit, Mich. § 
copy to newspapers and magazines for Tangle. 
foot Company, fly killer, Grand Rapids, Mich 


Wm. A. Shaughnessy & Company, 12 
41st street, New York City. Placing copy with 
newspapers for Runkel Bros., ‘‘Runkomalt,” 
New York City. 


J. Walter Thompson Company, Inc., 410 North 
Michigan avenue, Chicago. Now handling the 
account of Moorman Manufacturing Company, 
mineral feeds for ‘poultry and live vom 
Quincy, Ill., using farm and poultry papers, 


Van Allen Company, Detroit, Mich. Will up 
a small list of metropolitan newspapers, m 
in the, middle west, for the advertising of th 
Norge Corporation, Detroit. 


Vanderhoof & Company, Ontario and St. Cla 
streets, Chicago. Has secured the accounts @ 
Samuel Kunin & Sons, malt extract, 
Kay Manufacturing Company, springs, 
tresses and furniture, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
David V. Bush, book publisher, Chicago. 


Frank B. White Company, 33 South Clark 
street, Chicago. Placing orders with farm an 


poultry papers and newspapers for Sunset Tes 
race Resort Company, Colonial Estates, Grand 
Rapids, 


Mich. 
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NEWSPAPER CONSOLIDATION 





JOURNAL BUILDING 


| Middletown, Ohio 


EFFECTIVE 
JULY, 1928 


The Consolidation of 

the Middletown 

Newspapers Under 
One Management 


: THE MIDDLETOWN JOURNAL 


representing 
chiefly steel, paper and 
| tobacco, is an unusally 
| fertile field for national 
| advertising. 

Hl The Evening Journal 
) and The Morning News- 
\ Signal, completely blanket 
} this prosperous community, 


of 50,000 souls. 


| trial interests, 





EVENING 


_ THE MIDDLETOWN NEWS.SIGNAL 
i MORNING 
M AND 


_ THE SUNDAY NEwWs-JOURNAL 


i HE merger of the Middletown, Ohio, newspapers gives 
i to this thriving industrial city of over 30,000 popula- 
tion, a 24-hour newspaper service, splendidly representing 
and thoroughly covering this progressive community, em- 
bracing a total trading area of more than 50,000 people. 

In the heart of the great Miami Valley, Middletown, 
| the home of ARMCO songapratte with its diversified indus- 





NEWS-SIGNAL BUILDING 


The News-Journal Publishing Co. 


Hi NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


ROBERT E. 
EASTERN 


i 501 Fifth Ave. 
Hf New Yo 





WARD, INC. 


WESTERN 
5 South Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 
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Upon what they say, and how they look, 
depends the pulling power of your heads. 

For a vigorous, live head dress, Bodoni 
Bold is hard to beat. It’s just as lively as 
your news— it, too, packs a punch. 

Anoccasional change of dress will work 
wonders in the liveliness of your paper. 
It will perk up readers—and let adver- 
tisers know you are on the job, all ways. 

The nearest Linotype Agency will be 
pleased to‘suggest a distinctive, individ- 
ual type dress for you. No obligation, of 
course, just send along a few copies of 
your paper and let us know your type 
equipment. 


( rmane Li N OTYPE wank) 
MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CO. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. : SAN FRANCISCO, CHICAGO, NEW ORLEANS 
*CANADIAN LINOTYPE, LIMITED, TORONTO 
REPRESENTATIVES IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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NEWSBOY IS SUPERIOR 
TYPE, SURVEY FINDS 


Department of Labor Investigation Re- 
ports Carriers Above Average— 
Receive Valuable Training in 
Their Occupation 


Newspaper sellers and carriers not 
only have a lower proportion of Juvenile 
Court records than any other class of 
street worker, but in many cities they 
surpass the average boy in school prog- 
ress, and in Columbus and Newark, they 
surpass both boys and girls, according to 
a survey recently completed by the 
Children’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor, made public this week. 

Moreover, the survey found that their 
work had distinct value in character 
training. It was set apart from the other 
street trades as the “aristocrat of street 
trades” and characterized as needing 
less stringent regulation than other oc- 
cupations of the same type. 

The survey was made in eight cities, 
Troy, N. Y.; Atlanta, Ga.; Omaha, Neb.; 
Newark, N. 2° ilkes- Barre, Pa.; 
Columbus, O.; Paterson, N. J.; and 
Washington, D. C. The only unfavor- 
able finding was that newsboys generally 
are as young as ever, 11 to 21 per cent 
being under 10 years of age, while the 
average age in other juvenile occupations 
is constantly rising. 

Carriers showed better school attend- 
ance records than newsboys and better 
than that of the entire schoolboy popu- 
lation in the cities from which compara- 
tive figures could be obtained. The pro- 
portion of carriers who were over age for 
their grades was smaller than the rate for 
all schoolboys in those cities. 

Employment of physically disabled 
persons, Or aged men and women, and 
requiring newsboys to obtain badges were 
measures the survey recommended to 
bring up the average age. From 64 to 
83 per cent of the newsboys considered 
in the survey were motivated by prefer- 
ence rather than need. 
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ties of a modern Sunday. 


duct of the new era. 
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> MEN. ‘MILES: PER HOU 
WAS. CONSIDERED 
SPEEDING: . 


There was a day when speed cops rode bicycles . 
dogs in yellow dusters endangered human life “scorching” along 
the road at 10 miles per. There was a day when every parlor 
had a “what-not” filled with “what-nots.” There was a day when 
people had time to read big, bulky Sunday newspapers. 


HOST TO CHILDREN 


50,000 Attend Sun-Telegraph Jubilee 
at Pittsburgh—Newsies Are Guests 


The Pittsburgh Swn-Telegraph Jubi- 
lee, held at a local amusement park July 
3, brought out 50,000 boys and girls, ac- 
cording to officials of the paper. The 
paper treated the children to rides on the 
amusement devices and to ice-cream. 

Nearly 5,000 of the Sun-Telegraph 
newsboys and carriers attended as guests 
of the paper. John Coffey, a North Side 
agent, provided automobiles for 2,000 of 
the boys. H. H. Fris, director of circu- 
lation, was in charge of the affair. 


Daily Entertains 25,000 


More than 25,000 persons were guests 
of the Columbus (O.) Dispatch at a 
picnic at Olentangy Park, Columbus, 
July 12. Coupons clipped from the pages 
of the Dispatch were used as admission 
tickets. Contests were held for boys and 
girls and prizes were distributed by the 
Dispatch. V. Snyder, circulation man- 
ager of the Dispatch, had charge of ar- 
rangements. 


Subscriber 70 Years 


When Andrew Jackson Terrill was 
married, June 1, 1858, he subscribed to 
the Rushville (1i.) Times and ever since 
then he has been a continuous reader of 
the Times. Not only is he undisputedly 
the oldest subscriber to the Times but 
he is supposed to be the oldest regular 
subscriber to any newspaper in the 
United States. 





Joins Newsboys Alumni 


Lawrence A. Kane, Cincinnati attor- 
ney and candidate for Republican nomina- 
tion for state representative, last week 
joined the Cincinnati Times-Star News- 
boys’ Alumni Association, an organiza- 
tion recently founded by Oscar Lerner 


and Joseph Grinkemeyer of the Times- 
Star newsboys’ 


department. 


™. 
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Bit in these “hey-hey days” when there are more gas stations than 
there are autos and trans-Atlantic fliers are as commonplace as 
channel swimmers, Sunday is the busiest day of the week. “The 
Sunday newspaper of today was created to fit in with the activi- 


The Sunday Journal is Portland’s modern Sunday newspaper. 
It is complete in two main sections, exclusive of the Magazine and 
Comics. This modern form of makeup permits no advertise- 
ment to blush unseen. The Daily Journal, too, is modern in 
makeup, in content and in viewpoint—for The Journal is a pro- 
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MISS ODELL RETURNS 











. when gay 





Miss Edith Odell, general manager 


of the Odell Newspaper Service, 
New York, returned from Europe 
wa this week. 


Daily Goa ‘Beach Dovdiepmneit 


Triboji Beach at Lake Okoboji, a sum- 
mer camp development sponsored by the 
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Sioux City (la.) Tribune, was formally 
opened July 15, with a crowd esti mated 
at 20,000 present. Editors of northwest. 
ern Iowa papers were guests of the Tri- 
bune. 


Obtains Retraction 


As a result of a circulation contes 
conducted by another paper, the Ship. 
pensburg (Pa.) News-Chronicle de. 
manded and obtained from a school girl 
contestant a retraction of statements to 
prospective subscribers which her retrace. 
tion said were false and slanderous. 


SAILS FOR ROERICH STORY 


Frances R. Grant Going to India te 
Get Manuscript of Adventures 


Frances R. Grant, director of the New 
Syndicate International Information 
Agency, sailed recently for Paris, from 
which city she will proceed to Sikkim, 
India, to meet Prof. Nicholas Roerich, di- 
rector of the Roerich Museum in New 
York. Prof. Roerich will deliver to Miss 
Grant the manuscript of the story of his 
adventures in Central Asia, where he has 
spent four years. 

The story will be syndicated by the 
New Syndicate International Information 
Agency, which handles art and archzo- 
logical subjects. 


MISS RIGGIN TO COVER OLYMPICS 


Miss Aileen Riggin, former Olympic 
diving champion, has been signed by Big 
News Features, Inc., to cover the Olym- 
pic games at Amsterdam. Miss Riggin 
was to sail for Europe, July 20, aboard 
the Carmania. 


LUCAS ON VACATION 
Carter Lucas, of the — staff of 


Metropolitan News Service, 7 
scheduled to leave Sor York, July 20, 
for a two weeks’ vacation. He will re- 
main at Nantucket, Mass., for the two 


weeks. 
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.|| Consider These Four Facts About 
NEW ENGLAND 
B 1. It produces one-half of the footwear made in the entire U. S. 
is | 2. It is still the great cotton manufacturing center of the 
is country. 
fs | : 
tt 3. The greatest wool market in the U. S. 
4. Produces over $250,000,000 worth of paper and still leads 
— the country in the paper manufacturing field. 
Big 
etn These great staple industries keep armies of people busily at 
work all the year around. They employ the highest type of 
» skilled labor at wages and incomes which enables the New 
x Englanders to live more comfortably and enjoy more than the 
a average luxuries of the families in moderate circumstances. 











How can any national advertiser afford to ignore this market? 
Rich in earning and buying power, easily covered at very little 
advertising cost—It is always a market for good business. 


Will you write to the newspapers listed below and ask them for 
more information on New England? 
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PHILADELPHIA. AGENCY 
WOMAN HONORED 


Miss Florence Dart Elected Vice-Presi- 
dent of National Federation of 
Women’s Advertising 
Clubs 


Miss Florence M. Dart, assistant sec- 
retary and treasurer of the McLain- 
Simpers Organization of Philadelphia, 
and one of the 
most active mem- 
bers of the local 
women’s advertis- 
ing club, with the 
backing of her 
club last week 
wes elected vice- 
president of the 
National Federa- 
tion of Women’s 
Advertising Clubs 
meeting with the 
International Ad- 
vertising Associa- 
tion in Detroit. 
Miss Dart will 
serve under Miss Hazel Ludwig of St. 
Louis, re-elected president. 

Miss Dart is now serving her second 
term as president of the Philadelphia 
Club of Advertising Women. 

Before she became president she had 
been vice-president, and in 1926, when 
the International Advertising Association 
held its convention in Philadelphia, she 
was club chairman and had charge of 
all the women’s activities in connection 
with the convention. Her club was 
hostess. 

As buyer of space in mewspapers, 
weekly, monthly and yearly publications 
for the McLain-Simpers Organization, 
Miss Dart has purchased millions of dol- 
lars worth of advertising space. She has 
been identified with advertising for four- 
teen years. 











Fuorence M. Dart 


Militant Editor Resigns 


Ida C. Dyas, editor of the Stearns 
(Ky.) McCreary County Record for 
nearly ten years, resigned her editorship, 
July 16, to go to Michigan with her hus- 
band, where he is to engage in business. 
Mrs. Dyas was ywn as of the 
most militant editors of the state. She 
conducted campaigns against moonshin- 
ers, resort keepers and other law-break- 
ers in the columns of the Record while 
she was editor. 


Mrs. 


S| 
KT one 


Vacationing in West 
Miss Molly Coughlin 


of service, is the New Orleans Item- 
Tribune’s oldest employe, left recently to 
spend a vacation in the West. “Miss 
Molly” veryone about the Item- 
Tribune calls her has been with -the or- 
ganization 24 years. She has charge of 
foreign advertising orders. 


who, in point 
as S| 


Plans House-keeping Survey 


Miss Dorothy Dignan; Chicago adver- 
tising writer on the subject of household 
equipment, plans to go to Europe next 
month with her mother to keep house in 
four countries abroad in order to study 
present-day European conditions. 

Joins Michigan Paper 

Miss Gerry O'Neill is doing a special 
column each week for the Birmingham 
(Mich.) Eccentric in co-operation with 
the paper’s advertisers. Miss Dorothy 
Williams is now society editor of the Ec- 
centric. 


Agency Woman on Vacation 


Mrs. Dorothy Alden, of the Callaway 
Associates, Inc., advertising agency of 
Boston, Mass., is spending a vacation in 
New Hampshire this month. 


M. E.’s Daughter Joins Staff 


Mary Louise Walliser, daughter of 
Managing Editor A. W. Walliser and 
Mrs. Walliser, has joined the local staff 
of San Antonio Evening News. 
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DAILY’S PLANE BRINGS AGENCY MEN TO CITY 














The Des Moines Register and Tribune-Capital is using its new airplane, “Good 


News,” for advertising promotion. 


Last week it brought three Chicago adver- 
tising men to Des Moisnes to look over the territory. 
after landing at the Des Moines municipal airport. 
Charles Gatchett, pilot of “Good News”; 


Photo shows the group 
Left to right, they are: 
Grey Sullivan, Register and Tribune- 


Capital advertising representative; George Pearson, H. G. Campbell and P. C. 
Harper of the Chicago office of J. Walter Thompson Company. 


Sells First Story 
The first fiction story offered for sale 
by Betty Kirk, former Oklahoma news- 
paper reporter, appears in the August 
issue of Cosmopolitan. A _ second has 
been accepted by the same publication. 
Miss Kirk, who is 23, was graduated 
from the University of Oklahoma in 
1927. For a year she was employed on 
the Oklahoma City News, going to New 
York two months ago as teature writer 

for the New York Telegram. 


Woman Veteran Retired 


Mrs. Tilla H. Neff, who joined the 
business office staff of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer in 1902, has been placed on 
the retired payroll by salen: She 
served under former treasurer George S 
Agate and became chief of the statistical 
department. 


the 


Miss Lindsey Recovering 


Miss L. Lindsey, circulation manager 
of the Lethbridge (Alta.) Herald, who 
has been very ill following a major 
operation, is recovering on the west 
coast. Stanlev A. Buchanan is acting 
circulation manager. 


Heads Department 


Ann Barton Gihon, 
foods, clothing and household arts for 
the New. .Orleans Item-Tribune, will as- 
sume active charge of the household de- 
partment of Modern Farming, a prop- 
erty of the Item-Tribune. 


Mrs. 


writer on 


Spending Vacation in France 


Miss Vera Morel, of the art service 
department of the New Orleans’ Item- 
Tribune, is in Frarice on her vacation. 





ELEPHANT-DONKEY RACE 


J. B. Martell and Frank A. Russo, 
New York advertising men and members 
of the~Ad'’Men’s Post 209 of the Ameri- 
can Legiott; are to race from New York 
to Washington on an elephant and a 
donkey, respectively, because of their 
political convictions. The race is a result 
of a joke which started during a political 
discussion last week. More than $500 
has already been bet on the probable re- 
sult of the race, Martell said. The 
take-off is scheduled for August 1 from 
Times Square. Ringling’s circus and the 
New York Zoo have offered to lend 
elephants for the race. 


and 








B. D. & O. BALL CHAMPIONS 


Team Nobody Knew Takes Federal and 
Ruthrauff & Ryan for Agency Title 


Barton, Durstine & Osborn, early sea- 
son victims of the slugging basball nine 
of Ruthrauff & Ryan advertising agency, 
came back in a triple playoff for the New 
York agency title and defeated their con- 
querors seven to six. Federal, the third 
party in the playoff, lost to both R. & R. 
Barton. The team of the successful 
agency wins one of three required legs 
on the large silver trophy donated by the 
Vew York Herald Tribune, and the 
members of the team win 10-inch silver 
ups donated by the Scripps-Howard 
newspapers 

A 20-inch silver trophy becomes the 
permanent possession of the second place 

inners, while Federal wins a 20-inch 
silver shaft surmounted by the figure of 
a baseball plaver. 

B. D. & O. lost only one game of eight 


July: 21, 
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played; R. & R. two; Federal three, 
The remainder of the league played only 
six games of which J. Walter Thompson 
won three, Erickson two, McCann one 
and Calkins & Holden none. 


SCHOTT MEMORIAL AWARD 


Widow of Former Agency Man Makes 
Gift to Kansas School 


An award of $50 is to be made yearly 
by Mrs. Henry Schott, of New York, 
widow of the late Henry Schott, to the 
student in the University of Kansas de- 
partment of journalism, who has made 
the best progress by the end of his junior 
year. The check for the first and came 
recently to Chancellor E. H. Lindley, of 
the University, and by him was trans- 
ferred to L. N. Flint, head of the de 
partment of journalism. 

Mr. Schott was a student at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas 1890-92, and later was 
night editor of the Kansas City Star and 
one of the founders of the Ferry-Hanley- 
Schott advertising agency in Kansas City, 
Subsequently he was sales manager for a 
Chicago mail order house, and for a large 
wholesale dealer in paper products. 


STANDARDIZE COLLEGE NEWS 


School Bureaus Formulate Code Gov. 
erning Professional Practice 


The American Association of College 
News Bureaus has issued in pamphlet 
form the “Standards of Practice,” adopt- 
ed last April. The regulations deal with 
the selection of news, qualifications of 
directors, relations to the institution rep- 
resented and relations to the press. 

The first section pledges the members 
to refrain equally from propagandizing 
and from suppressing unfavorable news. 
The second requires that news directors 
shall have had several years of news- 
paper experience and be familiar with 
educational programs and policies. 

Under “relation to the institution” the 
pamphlet prescribes duties similar to 
those of public relations counsel for other 
large institutions, including advisory 
work on all matters in which public con- 
tact is involved and supervision over 
school publications. 

“Relation to the press” prescribes fair 
dealing in the matter of releases and co- 
operation on general information about 
the campus. Ralph S. Clark, manager of 
the news bureau of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, is president. 


hows Porter Account 
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ration, 
lication 


Craftex Company of Boston, 
has appointed the Porter Corpo- 
also of Boston, to direct its pub- 
advertising. 
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METAL FEEDER 


Easily installed on any Linotype. Keeps metal 
at-even temperature. Can’t feed too fast 
or too slow. Requires little attention. 


Order from the Nearest Agency 


Mergenthaler Linotype Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Brooklyn, New York 


CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 


CANADIAN LINOTYPE, LIMITED, TORONTO 
Representatives im the Principal Cities of the World 


F-4313—Linotype Metal 
42 em) without electric pot . 


F-4314—Linotype Metal Feeder for electric - 
except 42 em ° 


F-4315—Linotype Metal 
without electric pot . 


appr nh a aaa Metal Feeder for electric pot. 
em m . 


Feeder, for all (except 


models 
a $40.00 


All models 
+ $40.00 


em models 
$50.00 


All 42 
$50.00 


Feeder, for all 42 


(All prices aiand ts to change without notice) 


LINOTYPED IN THE GARAMOND PAMILY 
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Keeping Cool... 
or Getting Hot? 


It is desirable to keep cool in the summer time but the summer is an 
important time to get hot after business. 


The local advertiser may make his decision today and see his copy in the 
paper tomorrow. But the national advertiser usually plans his campaigns 
from three months to six months in advance. 


The schedules which agencies will release in October, November and 
December are being prepared now. Summer is a busy period in national 
advertising. It is a good time for your national advertising department to 
“get hot.” 


And it is a particularly advantageous time to advertise your newspaper in 


the columns of EDITOR & PUBLISHER. 


Also, EDITOR & PUBLISHER is your ideal medium. Here are a 


few reasons why it should be your exclusive choice: 


1. EDITOR & PUBLISHER subscribers invest 91.4%, of all the 


known national newspaper advertising appropriations. 


2. EDITOR & PUBLISHER is the organ of newspaper advertising 
and the editorial policy harmonizes with and strengthens your 
copy. 

3. EDITOR & PUBLISHER is thoroughly read by national adver- 
tisers and agency executives to keep their information about the 


newest developments and successes of newspaper campaigns. up 
to date. 


4. EDITOR & PUBLISHER offers you a large printing page so that 
you have room to tell a complete story. 

5. EDITOR & PUBLISHER has practically no waste circulation 
among the hangers-on of advertising. You need the respect and 
good-will of every reader. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


THE FOURTH ESTATE 


1700 Times Building, Times Square, New York City 
Five Telephones: Bryant 3052-3053-3054-3055-3056 


Member Associated Business Papers 
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W. A. GROZIER; BOSTON 
POST MANAGER, DIES 


Prominent Newspaper Executive Was 
Son of New England Clipper Ship 
Captain—Had Been Ill for 
Several Weeks 


(By Telegraph to Epitor & PUBLISHER) 


Boston, July 19.—William A. Grozier, 
for many years business manager of the 
Boston Post, died at his home in Melrose 
late last night. Mr. Grozier had been 
ill for several weeks. He was stricken 
May 12 in his office in the Post Build- 
ing and removed to the relief station of 
the City Hospital. 

He rallied after his collapse and the 
doctors allowed his removal to his home 
on May 25. Since then he had been 
fighting gallantly against great odds but 
last night suffered a further relapse from 
which he did not rally. The funeral 
services will take place Saturday morn- 
ing at 10:30 from his residence, 71 
Bellevue avenue, Melrose. Interment 
will be in Malden. 

Mr. Grozier, whose ancestors on both 
sides came over in the Mayflower in 
1620, was a well-known resident of Mel- 
rose, where for many years he lived at 
71 Bellevue avenue. He was the brother 
of the late Edwin A. Grozier, for many 
years editor and publisher of the Boston 
Post; and uncle of Richard Grozier, the 
present editor, publisher and owner of 
the Post. 

He was born in Brunswick, Me., Dec. 
9, 1863, the son of Captain Joshua F. and 
Mary Given Grozier, and was the third 
of seven children. When but an infant 
he traveled around the world on _ his 
father’s merchant ship, the Western Em- 
pire. His father was regarded as a most 
successful clipper ship captain—a type of 
ship for which New England was famous 
in the nineteenth century. 

His grandfather, Given, also was an 
outstanding character in the shipping 
world, and was a prosperous shipbuilder 
at Bowdoinham, Me. His uncle, William 
Allen Atkins for whom Mr. Grozier was 
named, was an agent for whalers and 
was one of Provincetown’s best known 
citizens. One of the most famous of the 
Cape Cod whaling ships was named the 
William A. Grozier and Mr. Grozier 
took delight in her career. 

Mr. Grozier’s early youth was spent 
in Provincetown where he lived with his 
uncle and where he first started in school. 
He became connected with the American 
Express Company and went to Denver, 
Colo., where a cousin, Joshua F. Grozier, 
an attorney, still lives. There he engaged 
in the real estate business. When Ed- 
win A. Grozier bought the Post, he be- 
came circulation manager of the paper. 
Shortly after, he assumed the office of 
business manager of the Post, a position 
va be held until his death. 

Grozier’s acquaintance was large 
= his friends were legion. Of a quiet 
and unassuming nature, his genuine love 
of his fellowman and a sincere desire to 
be of service whenever and wherever 
possible, prompted many generous deeds. 
This trait was particularly observed 
among the men and women on the Post 
with whom he worked. He never lost 
his love for the great out-of-doors and 
found much recreation in long walks. 
Every night after dinner, he would be 
seen ‘taking a walk with his pet dog. 

His few hobbies included fishing and 
frequently he spent time with reel and 
rod in the company of his friend, H. C. 
Brine, well-known Boston business man. 
He always felt the call of the sea, an 
inheritance from his ancestors, and when 
taking a vacation he usually included an 
ocean voyage. He was fond of reading 
and spent many happy moments in the 
large library of his home. He was espe- 
cially fond of stories of travel and him- 
self had travelled extensively in Europe, 
the Orient and South America. 

He was a member of the Boston City 
Club. He was married 31 years ago to 
Miss Florence Metcalf, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. George A. Metcalf of Malden. 
He is survived by his widow, and a sister, 
Miss Louise Grozier of New York City. 
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GEORGE A. CHAPIN 

George A. Chapin, 62, telegraph editor 

the Wilmington (Dél.) © Morning 
News, died, July 16, of a stroke of paral- 
ysis suffered while at his desk, July 10. 
Mr. Chapin was graduated from Tufts 
College, and after teaching school a short 
time entered the newspaper business. He 
was born in Newton, Mass. 


J. F. POWELL, OTTUMWA 
PUBLISHER, DIES 


lowa Man Was Also Secretary-Treas- 
urer of Lee Syndicate—Had Been 
Ill for Three Months with 
Heart Affliction 


James F. Powell, 60, publisher of the 
Ottumwa (Ia.) Courier and secretary- 
treasurer of the Lee Syndicate of news- 
papers, died at his home in Ottumwa late 
Thursday afternoon, July 12, after a three 
months illness of heart trouble. 

His widow, Mary Gardner Powell, 
three sons, Robert James, John Harvey 
and William Charles, and his sister, Mrs. 
Alberta Powell Graham, of Ottumwa, 
survive. 

Funeral services were held in the First 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Ottumwa, 
Sunday afternoon, July 15, and burial was 
made in Ottumwa cemetery. 

James F. Powell was born in Harring- 
ton, Del., Aug. 16, 1868, the son of Dr. 
C. C. and Kate Fountain Powell. With 
his family in 1876 he moved to Exeter, 
Ill., later to Neeleyville, Ill., and in 1883 
to Ottumwa. 

He started work in a local print shop 
at $1 a week, stayed with it and won his 
typographical card. He worked in Des 
Moines, Omaha and Council Bluffs shops 
and, returning to Ottumwa in the winter 
of 1888, began work with the Courier. 
He had been made foreman of the job 
office when his work attracted the atten- 
tion of the late A. W. Lee, publisher of 
the paper. Recommended by his success 
as foreman and his industrious habits, in 
1889, he was placed in the business office. 
He served as advertising solicitor and as- 
sistant business manager at various times 
and in 1901 became business manager. 
When Mr. Lee died, July 15, 1907, Mr. 
Powell was made publisher. 

Since that time he, in conjunction with 
E. P. Adler, publisher of the Davenport 
(Ia.) Times, has had general supervision 
of the Lee syndicate. Starting with the 
Ottumwa Courier, the Lee interests had 
acquired the Davenport Times, Muscatine 
(Ia.) Journal, La Crosse (Wis.) Tribune 
and the Hannibal (Mo.) Courier-Post 
when Mr. Lee died. Since then the Madi- 
son (Wis.) Wisconsin State Journal, Ma- 
son City (la.) Globe-Gazette and the 
Kewanee (Ill.) Star-Courier have been 
added. 

Mr. Powell was active in many civic 
enterprises and held membership in sev- 
eral directorates, as well as being affiliated 
with the Masonic order and the Elks. 


CHARLES H. LEVY 


Charles H. Levy, 69, one of the origi- 
nal owners of the Trenton (N. J.) Sun- 
day Advertiser, died recently from a 
stroke of apoplexy. The paper was sold 
in 1912 to James Kerney, owner and 
publisher of the Trenton Times, being 
continued as the Trenton Sunday Times- 
Advertiser. Mr. Levy continued as a 
member of the Times staff until shortly 
before his death. His career included 
service as local editor of the Trenton 
State Gasette, and with the Newark 
Courier and New York Graphic. He 
is survived by two daughters and one 
son. 


Obituary 


MICHAEL B. ABRAHAMSON, on 

the staff of the New York Times for 
died July 8 while 
asleep at his home in New York. He was 


more than 48 years, 


87 years old. In 1920 Mr. Abrahamson 
retired from active duty, his last work on 
the Times having been done on the book 
review staff. Previous to 1906 he was 
assistant editor of the paper for several 


and The Fourth Estate 


for 


years. Mr. Abrahamson was born in 
Swansea, Wales, on May 18, 1841. He 
came to the United States when he was 
14 years old. He entered newspaper 
work in 1860 on the New York Evening 
Express, and later served for several 
years on the New York World. He is 
survived by his wife, a son and two 
daughters. 

Grorce F. Grassie, 57, for 12 years a 
member of the Dallas Jaurnal editorial 
staff, died in a Dallas hospital last week. 
He was born at Metheuen, Mass., was 
graduated at Beloit College and entered 
newspaper work in Wisconsin, in which 
state he was also a legislator for two 
years. He was connected with the Mil- 
waukee Journal, Milwaukee Sentinel and 
Evening Wisconsin. 

Mrs. JoserA Posvar, mother of Lester 
Posvar, feature editor of the Associated 
Press at Kansas City, died at her home 
near Burns, Kan., July 2 

James E, Lyons, 77, formerly store- 
keeper for the Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
died at his home in Cleveland July 12. 


Georce W. BurroucuHs, 70, veteran 
Kansas newspaper man, died July 9 at 
his home in Topeka. He was one of the 
founders of the Concordia Blade and had 
also been engaged in the newspaper busi- 
ness at Abilene and Chapman. 

Joun Scares, 92, and dean of New 
Hampshire newspaper men, died at the 
Wentworth Home for Aged, Dover, N. 
H., July 6. After teaching for 20 years 
following his graduation from  Dart- 
mouth, he entered the newspaper business, 
becoming editor of the Dover Daily Re- 
publican and the Dover Enquirer, a 
weekly, which he published jointly with 
City Clerk Fred E. Quimby, of Dover, 
until 1899. 


Henry J. Vernot, 54, of 288 East 
Tenth street, New York, former news- 
paperman and film director for Pathe in 
New York, died of tuberculosis in Belle- 
vue Hospital Tuesday, after several years 
of acute suffering, during which he re- 
fused to leave New York because, he 
said, he would “rather die here than live 
anywhere else.” 

Epwarp J. Sawyer, 62, for 25 years 
with the business office of the Worcester 
Telegram, died recently in Worcester, 
Mass. 

James N. Marsu, 85, for years an In- 
diana newspaper man, died last week at 
the home of his son, W. E. Marsh, in 
Oklahoma City. For years he was editor 
of the Columbus (Ind.) Daily» Times. 
Under him Kent Cooper, now general 
manager of the Associated -Press, re- 
ceived his early training. Mr. Marsh 
was for ten years doorkeeper on the 
speaker's ‘eneed of the House, Washing- 
ton, 

Mrs. Mary A. (McDonovucGs ) 
O’NetL, mother of William H. O'Neil, of 
the Boston (Mass.) American-Advertiser 
staff, died recently. Many members of 
the two newspapers attended the funeral 
at her late home in Wollaston, Mass., 
July 9. 

J. Irvin STEEL, postmaster of Shamo- 
kin, Pa., and former publisher of the 
Shamokin a Herald, died at his 


July 21, 


1928 


home there July 11 after a long illness, 
He had just been reappointed postmaster, 


Curtis C. MaLttman, 58, former pub- 
lisher of the E/ Monte (Cal.) Gazette, 
now the El Monte Herald, died July { 
at El Monte. 

GrorGeE STRAYER MAXWELL, for 4 
years engaged as a newspaper man in 
Williamsport, Pa., died July 11 of heart 
failure after a short illness. At the time 
of his illness he was on the staff of the 
Williamsport Swn. At one time he was 
city editor of the Williamsport Gazette 
and Bulletin. His wife survives. 

CornELIUs Epmonps, 71, for many 
years editor of the Lincoln (Ill. ) Cour. 
ier and in his early years publisher in 
Dallas, Texas, and city editor for Minne- 
apolis papers, died July 6 in his home in 
Lincoln, within a week after his appli- 
cation for entrance to the Printers’ Home 
at Colorado Springs had been approved, 

Mrs. JANE Batrp EpMiIson, wife of 
Francis S$. Edmison, associate editor of 
the Rockford (Ill.) Register-Gazette, 
died July 14 after an illness of three 
weeks. The husband and two brothers 
survive. Funeral services were held July 
16. Editorial rooms of the Register- 
Gazette were closed during the service. 


Harry De te, formerly manager of the 
Cincinnati Times-Star’s truck and de- 
livery departments and the man who 
operated the first motor-driven truck for 
the Times-Star in 1913, died of a linger- 
ing illness at his home in Westwood, 
Cincinnati, last week. 


Louis H. Dear, United Press tele- 
graph operator and former sports editor 
of the Oklahoma City Daily Oklahoman, 
died July 14 at his home in Detroit. He 
had returned the previous day from a 
vacation in Canada. 

Georce M. Exson, former assistan 
general manager of the Saint Catherine 


(Ont.) Journal, died July 14 in his hom@and 


in that place, where he had been a mem 
ber of the board of health and a forme 
alderman. 


Danie. Boye, 74, veteran Chicagd 
printer, died July 16 at his home 
Crystal Lake, IIl., after an illness of si 
months. He was a former president ¢ 
the Old Time Printers’ Association. 

Witti1aM F,. Byrne, for 36 years a 
employe of the Chicago Tribune and fo 
more than 20 years head proofreader, die 
July 14 as the result of a cereb 
hemorrhage. 





MOVIE ADVERTISING CENSORED 


Birkenhead, England, Magistrates Order 
Copy Submitted for Approval 


Motion picture exhibitors in Birkeng 
head, England, have been ordered by the 
town magistrates to submit all advertiss 
ments intended for the daily press to th 
town clerk and justices for approval | 
fore publication. This regulation is 
come in force in October. 

In the meantime, the exhibitors are ne 
advertising in the daily press, and th 
local papers, in sympathy with the e& 
hibitors, are giving them generous spa 
in the editorial columns. 


To 


NEWSPAPER 


PUBLISHERS 


CONTEMPLATING THE BUILDING 
OF NEW PRODUCTION PLANTS 


HOWELL & THOMAS 


No. 3868 Carnegie Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
offer 
an architectural and engineering 


service, 


combining newspaper 


production engineering with ex- 
perienced architectural training 


Cleveland Press—Pittsburgh Press—Rochester Times-Union—Houston Press 
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w.Y. BANQUETS ATTRACT 
PRESS “RINGERS” 


Meny Fakers Consume Breast of 
Chicken Free Posing as News- 
paper Men—Excel at 
Back-Slapping 


By Davin RESNICK 
New York City News Association Staff 


What prompts a man or a woman 
fo pose aS a reporter in order to sit at 
the press table of a public dinner? Is 
it the free meal, a feeling of self-im- 
portance, or what? “Food mostly, and 
vanity also,” reply reporters who have 
obser ved this condition at press tables 
frequently. 

The flood of these “ 
throughout the banquet season just 
dosed, according to newspaper men 
wsigned to cover such functions in New 
York. City. Although this state of affairs 
js said to be proportionately as true in 
Chicago, Philadelphia and other large 
tities, it is found particuarly in New 
York City where the number of daily 
mewspapers and the frequent staff turn- 
oers make it impossible for the average 
reporter to know more than a few men 
m each of the opposition papers. 
Usually, the “ringers” come early and 
say long. On the other hand, it is 
the practice of most of the regularly 
wsigned reporters to come late—for 
lardly anything beyond eating is started 
mtil 10 oeloak as a rule—and leave as 
on as it appears safe to do so. 

When handling stories obviously worth 
but a stick or two, the experienced re- 
porter, accustomed to a nightly fare of 


ringers” was high 
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testimonial dinners and annual banquets, 
picks up the fancy, pink-ribboned menu 
tears out the list of 
speakers, checks up on anything worth 
quoting from the oratorical efforts, 
and slips out to write the story. But 
the “ringer,” with undiminished enthusi- 
asm, enters into the spirit of the oc- 
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casion and remains until the very end. 

That eating at the expense of a host 
who is under the impression he is dining 
members of the fourth estate is one of 
the major attractions of their sport for 
ringers, is indicated by the numerous in- 
stances this happened during the mobiliza- 
tion of emergency men by the Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit Company when 
a strike threatened several months ago. 
It is said that at least a dozen drifters 
were clever enough to get three meals a 
day at the subway corporation yards 
without even displaying a copy of the 
American Mercury in one pocket. 

Bogus mnewspapermen at _ banquets 
snatch eagerly for the souvenirs which 
the genuine reporter ignores or treats 
casually. The ringers are first to learn 
the location of a “private room upstairs” 
for welcoming the guest of honor and 
where the press may quench a thirst. 
Once a “ringer” sees you he will always 
remember you; at the next public dinner 
you attend together he will call you by 
your first name if he has contrived to 
overhear it. The true “ringer” is always 
an accomplished back-slapper. 


' HEADS PEKING BUREAU 


James P. Howe Takes Charge of 
Chinese Capital News for A. P. 


James P. Howe, son of Ed Howe of 
the Atchison (Kan.) Globe, assumed 
charge of the Peking bureau of the 
Associated Press July 15. Howe has 
been with Associated Press more than 
15 years. He served as a correspondent 
during the World War and afterward 
did editorial and reportorial work in 
Moscow, Warsaw, Berlin, London and 
other foreign cities. 

Lem Babb, who has been in charge of 
the service at Peking for two years 
will go to Tokio, travelling across Man- 
churia by rail to Harkin and visiting 
Seoul, the Korean capital en route. 
Victor Eubank, correspondent in Tokio 
whom Babb replaces, has been trans- 
ferred to the San Francisco office of 
the A. P. 


for 


July 





GETS PAPER DAILY FROM 
FRIENDLY MAIL PILOTS 


W. “DAVY” JONES is per- 
haps the only newspaper 
subscriber in the United States 
to receive his paper individually, 
directly and personally from the 
airmail daily. He operates a gas 
station at Strevell, Idaho, 100 miles 
from Salt Lake and 54 miles from 
the nearest railroad point. 

Nevertheless, every morning the 
last edition of the Salt Lake Trib- 
une thumps down from the 
heavens—for “Davy.” 

Although he has never flown, 
Jones is a friend of the airmail. 
On his own initiative, he has, 
within the past few months, 
cleared away the heavy under- 
brush near his station, construct- 
ing an emergency landing field 
100 by 300 yards. Varney airmail 
service pilots have visited and ap- 
proved the field. 

He is the subscriber of the Sale 
Lake Tribune, and with a grin and 
a friendly wave to the roaring 
, plane picks up his paper each 

jay. 











HONORED ON ANNIVERSARY 


John A. Hayden, B. M. of Waterbury 
Democrat, Presented With Gold Purse 


E. Vincent Maloney, publisher of the 
Waterbury (Conn.) Democrat, together 
with the staff of the paper, presented 
John A. Hayden, business manager, with 
a purse of gold, a wrist watch and a 
basket of roses on the occasion of the 
25th anniversary of his connection with 
the paper, July 5. 

Mr. Hayden joined the Democrat July 
5, 1903, a month after he was graduated 
from high school. Cornelius Maloney, 
founder of the paper, taught him the de- 
tails of the business side of newspaper 
publishing. 
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WIZARD WINS RULING 
Klan Head’s Suit Against Austin 


Daily to Be Tried in Dallas 


Hiram W. Evans, imperial wizard of 


the Ku Klux Klan, recently won his 
efforts to have a $150,000 libel suit 
against the Austin (Tex.) American 


tried in Dallas. The fifth Texas court 
of civil appeals, Dallas, ruling on Evans’ 
appeal from the plea of privilege in 
which the American had the case trans- 
ferred to Austin, ordered the case re- 
turned to Dallas where it was originally 
filed. 
The suit grew out of publication in the 
ee of a report of a speech made 
, M. M. Crane of Dallas, while Crane 
was temporary chairman of the state 
democratic convention held in Austin in 


WEEKLY CHANGES NAME 


The name of the weekly news maga- 
zine to be launched in New York this 
fall backed by Mrs. Anne U. Stillman 
and edited by Herbert Mayer, formerly 
of the New York Daily Mirror, has been 
changed to Panorama, Mr. Mayer an- 
nounced this week. Miss Ella McGann, 
for 15 years in the millinery department 
of Henri Bendel’s, New York, has been 
engaged as fashion correspondent and 
left this week for Paris. The paper will 
be printed in the Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
plant. H. Phelps Clawson is president 
of the company. 

1 cme 


AGENCY HONORS VETERAN 


The Gardner Advertising Company of 
St. Louis has given a medallion to E. 
A. W. Schulenburg in honor of 23 years’ 
service. Schulenburg, now assistant 
secretary of the company, started as an 
office boy. 


MARKS 50th YEAR 


The Richmond (Ind.) [tem published 
a special anniversary edition of 160 pages 
July 1, celebrating its fiftieth birthday. 





48 Hours Ahead.... 


The story of three men in the Arctic. 
Above them the cold, gray sky, washed by an impenetrable fog. 


the age-old Arctic death threat. 
Very little food! 


mates might save themselves. 
lemma, left their pal to die, alone with his thoughts. 


One man injured, unable to continue. 

Then the story of the dying man who consigned himself to an icy grave that his 
And the story of the two men who, faced with this di- 
Leering icebergs grinding out the 


the death march. 


This is the story of Dr. Finn Malmgren and Captains Mariano and Zappi. It first 
became known to the world when the Evening Journal carried International News 
headlines then read: 


Service dispatches via Moscow last Friday. 


“Malmgren Deserted by Mates; Not Dead When Abandoned.” 


It wasn’t until 48 hours later that other papers printed the gripping story the 
Evening Journal had given New York last Friday through International News Service 


dispatches—always accurate and first. 


International News Service 


Around them only crashing icebergs, each second grinding out a new variety of 


The Journal’s 


—From the New York Evening Journal, July 16. 


New York City 
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By MARLEN PEW 


HE 
the 


boys at the Newspaper Club, at 
Players and over at Authors 
League headquarters were staging a liter- 
ary gold-rush this week. The fact .has 
suddenly dawned upon the writing guild 
that the talking movie, which is now 
promising to revolutionize the screen 
stage, heralds plentious pay dirt for play- 
wrights. No doubt technique inventions 
impend which will give rise to a whole 
new crop of geniuses. It is said that 
there is already lively demand for stories 
which will make good pictures and at the 
same time offer suitable conversation. The 
legitimate writer for the speaking stage, 
through this latest shift of the mechanics 
of the movie, must displace the title 
writer. Numerous gentlemen and ladies 
who have been in big money as movie 
stars, because they were good-looking 
manikins, are also threatened by a per- 
formance which calls for the intelligent 
use of a. good voice. Musicians and 
singers will also step into the heretofore 
silent scene. Success of talking movie 
means a return to power of what we 
know as legitimate acting and writing. 
Members of this circle who live by writ- 
ing are advised to .dig out of musty 
trunks in attics and closets some of those 
masterful manuscripts that were long ago 
rejected by Belasco and others for tech- 
nical faults and reconsider them as pos- 
sible appropriate stuff for the conversa- 
tional movie. And folks who are selling 
“screen rights” of short stories or full- 
length fiction, believing that they are re- 
taining the legitimate stage rights, might 
also consider what screen rights are in 
the light of this revolutionary invention. 
Professional writers will do well to study 
the problem of scenario writing which 
calls for simultaneous talk and action. If 
the innovation “catches,” as it now prom- 
ises to do, more playwriting will be done 
in a year to fill the stupendous movie de- 
mand than the country has seen since, oh, 
say the Civil War. Incidentally, consider 
the boon to literate America in a movie 
that will induce audiences to exercise 
gray matter as well as eyes. Words com- 
pel thought, whereas pictures may play 
only on superficial emotion. 

a + a 


THIS week at Albany the camera men 
that have swarmed around the state 
house since Governor Smith’s nomina- 
tion for the presidency thought they 
saw a chance to put the candidate into 
a new and “interesting” pose. He had 
just iaspected a new state building and 
the newspaper men invited him over to 
a pile of building material and chorused: 
“Come on, Governor, you put on a pair 
of overalls and lay a few bricks. It will 
be great publicity. Coolidge got to be 
president by mowing alfalfa.” To which 
Gov. Smith replied, “No, nothing doing. 
That would be a boloney picture. Every- 
one knows that I can’t lay bricks and 
if a real bricklayer caught me at it he 
would say boloney, too. Nothing doing.” 
eo 


HIS is a new note in national cam- 

paigning. We wonder how it will 
succeed. The American people are ac- 
customed to certain fixed brands of bunk 
from their chosen national standard 
bearers and it is a close question in my 
mind whether a candidate who disregards 
these features of the well-regulated cam- 
paign ballyhoo can make the grade. 
Gov. Smith is a daring man. To me and 
to others well-known to me, it would be 
a relief, akin to the lifting of a mule’s 
foot from the human thorax, if all po- 
litical candidates would refrain from 
posing before news cameras disguised as 
cowboy, trout-fisherman, locomotive en- 
gineer, grain-thresher, woodsman with 
an axe and all other silly and unnatural 


gestures. Some of us are weary to the 
point of prostration of White House 
news-posing of recent years, say from 
Roosevelt’s day to date. We hope that 
Al Smith really means what he says. We 
do not object to his holding a cigar in 
the left hand corner of his mouth, 
nor to his opening of his face like a gar- 
age door each time he smiles before the 
camera. These are natural attitudes and 
a relief from the long, solemn face. But, 
are the opinions of newspaper men in 
such matters safe criteriar The tricks 
of the ballyhoo to us become so familiar 
as to breed disgust. The regular movie 
fan or newspaper reader does not under- 
stand publicity processes and when he 
sees Gov. Smith laying bricks he ac- 
cepts the scene as real and the Governor 


as a fellow son of toil. The expert 
bricklayer would not “fall,” but he 
might only laugh. 

* * * 


UCH more important than this atti- 

tude of Gov. Smith’s on camera pos- 
ing is his public use of that lush slang 
word “boloney.” Will the American 
people stand for that? I for one tremble 
at the hurdle that the Democratic can- 
didate set for himself when he let fly 
that homely epithet. Just think, “bol- 
oney,” right out in meeting, not like any 
presidential candidate that ever lived, 
but like one care-free schoolboy to an- 
other. It is natural for Al. Smith to 
say “boloney.” To him it means “bunk” 
or “phoney.” He loves slang and his 
political career is dotted all over with 
the language of the sidewalks of New 
York. New Yorkers “do not mind— 
they expect and rather enjoy it. But the 
Governor is now a presidential candi- 
date and the question is whether he can 
put “boloney” over on the nation. Is it 
dignified? Suppose that Al. Smith were 
elected and in the course of events should 
notify the consul at Hamburg or the 
one at Frankfort that his last report on 
the sausage industry was so much 
applesauce. How would that go in, say 
for instance, the Back Bay region? I 
should like to poll the public relations 
experts on the question whether there 
are more votes in forthright boloney than 
in old-stuff “fellow-citizen” piety. My 
idea is that the country is not ready for 
boloney, though there has been tremen- 
dous progress in recent years in the art 
of debunking the high-hats. Unques- 
tionably numerous citizens still survive 
who would see nothing undignified in a 
candidate laying bricks or posing in 
cowboy uniform or angling for trout in 
a cut-away business suit, yet would re- 
gard the really expressive word “boloney” 
as an intellectual assault. There are 
women, how many I do not know, who 
would believe that Governor Smith had 
disqualified himself by profaning a table 
delicacy that has rescued more bridge- 
playing housewives, between 5 and 7 
p. m., than any item of the ready-to-serve 
bill of fare. Gov. Smith may have car- 
ried his philosophy of candor too far. 
We shall see in November whether a 
presidential candidate can _ successfully 
appeal to our enlightened electorate with 
slang and with reckless disregard of the 
conventionalities of the faked-up bally- 
hoo. If, however, from now till election 
day, Al Smith will promise not to refer 
to “our great Jefferson,” or claim Lin- 
coln for the Democratic party, or pat 
babies’ heads for the movie, or let press 
agents write his speeches, or pose as 


bricklayer or other artisan, and if he 
will smoke cigars and not chew them, 
and have no more photo-mat pictures 
(eight for a quarter) made and dispensed 
by all syndicates, he may run the gamut 
of delicatessen slang, frem bologna to 
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head-cheese, yet be sure of the sympathy 
of this humble writer. 
cs cs > 
(THERE seems to be general agreement 
that the newspaper men who contrib- 
uted to the radio reports of the recent 
national conventions were the hits of the 
air performance. My observation was 
that the regular announcers were heavily 
overworked and the fault of the broad- 
casting set-up at both conventions was 
failure to provide floor support. Half 
a dozen trained reporters might well 
have been scattered over the floor to 
regularly contribute reports to the an- 
nouncer who, by no stretch of the im- 
agination, could see and report all of 
the action from his platform station. 
When they were not too busy at their 
writing jobs Washington correspondents 
were invited to speak. Robert D. Heinl, 
radio expert for Washington Post, ex- 
pressed surprise in his column that the 
correspondents could talk so well. Mr. 
Heinl’s criticism read: 

“After the long-winded and at times 
ridiculously out-of-date convention 
speeches and the tiresome patter of our 
old friend McNamee (a corking good 
announcer ordinarily, but who at the con- 
ventions seemed obsessed with the idea 
that he must himself be forever talking) 
the concise, informative comments of 
the Washington correspondents were 
more than welcome to critical listeners 
at the Capital who really wanted to 
know what was going on. 

“A person listening in instantly real- 
ized that through long: years of experi- 
ence in covering national conventions 
these correspondents knew their stuff and 
even if they didn’t would have marked 
them about 95 per cent for their brevity 
alone. We may have missed some of them, 
but as we recall it those who have spoken 
over the air up to this writing were 
David Lawrence, the stage manager of 
the outfit; Charles G. Ross, of the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch; James L. Wright, 
Buffalo Evening News; Frederic Wil- 
liam Wile, who managed to back most 
of the professional convention speakers 
off the map; “Bob” Armstrong, Los An- 
geles Times; Robert R. Lane, Newark 
News; Col. Mike Hennessey, Boston 
Globe; Fred Essary, Baltimore Sun; 
Jay Hayden, Detroit News; Bill Hard, 
Consolidated Press; Byron Price, Asso- 
ciated Press; Raymond Clapper, United 
Press; George R. Holmes, International 
News, and Carl Smith, of the Oregon 
Journal, 

“Notwithstanding the fact that most 
of these men were novices at talking 
over the radio they made a good start 
and in so doing played the role probably 
for the first time irl this country of what 
are known in England as commentators. 
There an announcer is just what the 
word implies, but a commentator may 
be anybody from Lloyd George or George 
Bernard Shaw down who gives listeners 
the benefit of his observations.” 


H. B. Gramm, of the Robert E. Ward 
Co., and Mrs. Gramm are parents of a 
nine pound daughter, Joyce, born July 6. 
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‘WILMINGTON DAILY IN 


NEW BUILDING 


Every Evening Occupies Three Story 
Brick and Concrete Structure— 
W. F. Metten Is Publisher 


The Wilmington (Del.) Every Evy. 
ning occupied its new building last Mop. 


day. The final edition on Saturday was 
run on the press at the old plant, Fifth 
and Shipley streets, at 4 o’clock. Moy. 


ers went to work immediately and py 
2:30 Monday afternoon—half an hour late 
—the mail edition for that day was being 
run—the first on the new Goss octuple 
press. All of the necessary equipment 
was moved over the week-end. There 
was already much new equipment at the 
new plant at Orange and Girard streets, 
opposite the postoffice, including a new 
press, five new linotypes and casting 
room equipment, besides some incidentals 
for the composing room. 

The new building is a roomy three. 
story brick, steel and concrete structure, 
with a sub-cellar under the press room 
basement, which affords storage for ten 
carloads of paper. 

The building faces on three streets, It 
has a frontage of 58 feet 8 inches on 
Orange street and Tillman Place and a 
depth of 112 feet 6 inches on Orange 
street. The walls are about 85 per cent 
glass. The front is of red brick, with 
the name of the paper and coat of arms 
of Delaware, in colors, over the main 
entrance. 

At the front of the first floor is the 
business office, and quarters of the ad- 
vertising staff. The publisher, William 
F. Metten, has his private office on this 








floor also. In the rear is the circulation 
department, with garage, and a loading 
platform accommodating four trucks 
The second floor is devoted to the edi 
torial and news departments. The com 
posing and stereotyping departments are 
on the third floor. 
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The high standards 
of our daily service 
are maintained in 
the new Sunday 
Magazine. 


NEA Service, Inc., 


1200 W. 3rd St., Cleveland, Ohio 











EVENTUALLY 


conditions demand a business 
survey of your city that can 
best be covered by a special 
edition of your newspaper. 


| 
| 
| 
In the hands of an organi- | 
zation trained for this par- 
ticular work, a Special Edi- 
tion is an Industrial and Com- 
mercial Survey, a credit to | 
your city, the participating | 
interests and beneficial to | 
your newspaper, not only fi- 
nancially, but as a builder of ff 
lasting good will. 


John B. Gallagher Company | 
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By JAMES MELVIN LEE 


a it another step in the collation ot 
Hearst data has been made by Bruce 
Bliven in an article in The New Republic 
for July 4. Obviously using as his point 
of departure a recent sketch of Mr. 
Hearst in “Prophets True and False” 
(Alfred A. Knopf), by Oswald Garrison 
Villard, and John K. Winkler’s “Hearst: 
An American Phenomenon” (Simon and 
Schuster), Mr. Bliven adds to the great 
mass of material, pro and con, already in 
rint. 

’ Once again, Hearst, journalist and: 
political figure, is treated from the view 
point of one who has passed the high 
water mark of his career. But while he 
no longer sets the pacé; he ig still a great 
force not entirely to be relegated to the 
past. “The sheer bulk of his enterprises,” 
says Mr. Bliven, “would make William 
Randolph Hearst an important figure in 
American’ life. even if his personality 
were as colorless as Coolidge’s, instead 
of being, as it is, one of the most com- 
plex and striking of his generation.” 

But the Hearst organization is no 
longer the bogey of American journalism. 
Where yesterday it supported progressive 
measures and fought battles against en- 
trenched special privileges, today, ac- 
cording to Mr. Bliven, “his papers fight 
few battles, fight them feebly, as a rule, 
and preferably against straw men of their 
own manufacture.” 

Of the new régimegthe author says: 

With this recent conservatism has gone tim- 
idity in the very field of journalistic enter- 
prise where Hearst’s mame once caused all 
publishers to collapse with terror, I can’t re- 
member that his press has had a good new idea 
as to editorial contents, make-up, typography 
or illustration, in years. The advent of the 
tabloids not only took Hearst by surprise, but 
frightened him nearly out of ‘his wits. He 
promptly tried to lay down a counter-barrage 
of his own, with new tabloids which imitated 
the «#hers in appearance to a shocking degree. 
But his heart was no longer in this game. 
He has shown a genius for vulgarity, but not 
for the all-pervasive garbage-combing of the 
newer entrants into the field. 

Mr. Bliven makes this interesting state- 
ment as a contributing factor to the seem- 
ing rotting of a once firm foundation: 

His (Hearst) policy has been the exact op- 

ite of that pursued by Adolph Ochs of the 

ew York Times, who has plowed back into 
the property most of his profits over a long 
term of years. Hearst, on the contrary, has 
withdrawn large sums from his enterprises, 
and in case of any untoward circumstances— 

own sudden death for example—they 
might be put into a precarious position, 

Two oft repeated accusations against 
Mr. Hearst are herein set at rest. Mr. 
Hearst, the article says, not only did not 
invent the mucraking era; he did not 
take an important part in it, compared 
with such other men as McClure, Hamp- 
ton, Steffens and Phillips. “He merely 
followed the drift of events in general, 
though he did so with a special skill in 
popularizing and dramatizing the simpler 
aspects of the social conflict which just 
at that time happened to be in such a 
crucial period of its development.” Nor 
is Mr. Hearst open to the charge of being 
Swayed at any time by “sinister outside 
influence.” Hearst was a rich man’s son 
and as such no bribe could offer him 
anything “that he did not already have, 
or could not get by his own efforts.” 

Much has been written bout the 
death of personal journalism in America. 
It cannot be denied that William Ran- 
dolph Hearst, in some respects, repre- 
Sents the last living journalist to come 
under this head. Therefore, anything 
that is written about Mr. Hearst is bound 
to be read and discussed. Mr. Bliven’s 
article in the New Republic, while per- 

ps not the most significant contribution 
to the Hearst legend, is not without in- 
terest -to all members of the working 
press. 

* + 7 
EWSPAPER consolidation is again 
the keynote of an editorial in the 
"Nation for July 18. The latest Munsey 
is James M. Cox and the seat of the 


trouble is Springfield, O. The editorial | 
says that when Mr. Cox bought the | 
Springfield Press-Republican in 1905} 
there were four other daily newspapers | 
in that city. Now there are only two, | 
for Mr. Cox bought the Sun last month | 
which had, in the meantime, “gobbled up” | 
the other two dailies, the Gazette and the | 
Democrat. “Thus are four independent | 
dailies reduced to two papers under the 
control of one man in one city—in ac- 
cordance with the steady march of jour- 
nalism from a profession for the ex- 
pression of opinion to the level of the 
chain-store business.” 

Moreover, the editorial goes on, 
Springfield is but a single instance of 
this wholesale merging of papers 
throughout the state of Ohio. Accord- 
ing to Ayer’s Newspaper Annual, in 1905 
there were in that state 175 daily news- 
papers; today there are 143. 

ee. 
wars what in modern Italian jow 
nalism may be found in “Annuario 
della Stampa Italiana,” just published 
by the National Fascist Union of Jour- 
nalists (Sindacato Nazionale Fascista 
dei Giornalisti.) 

The volume opens with a half tone of | 
Mussolini which is immediately followed | 
by a facsimile of his application in 1926) 
for membership in the Fascist Union of | 
Journalists. Then follow portraits of} 
the present officers. EEdmondo Rossoni } 
is the president. 

The text opens with the various regu- 
lations that have been passed to regulate 
the press. Newspaper workers in Italy 
have to be licensed and must be regis- | 
tered in the regional Fascist Union. The 
official register has three separate classes: 
Qualified journalists, journalists on pro- 
bation, and publicity or propaganda ,men. | 

x * * 

EFORE the Great War the Italian | 

Institute of Graphic Arts had started 
and issued one volume of a set which 
was to trace the growth and develop- | 
ment of the popular press. Since the | 
first volume which came out in 1913, the | 
work was put aside but may be taken up | 
again at an early ‘date. Because jour 
nalism dates back ta Italy in general and | 
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to Rome and Venice in particular it is | 

hoped that this fine piece of res¢ arch | 
will be continued. 

* * * | 

EWSPAPER men are continually | 

breaking into fiction these days. | 


Among the latest to try his hand at the | 
novel is John P. Fort, 
ber of the staff of the Chattanooga News. 
- ight in the Window” (Dodd, Mead & 

0.) 


| 
| 
a former mem- 


is not a newspaper story, but be- | 


cause of its authorship it will not be | 
without interest to members of the work- | 


ing press. 
re, fe. 
ANOTHER product of a school of 
journalism is the Ohio Newspaper 
published by the School of Journalism 
of Ohio State University. Its issue for 
July contains an article headed “Devel- 
opment of the Newspaper Headline” by 
Robert W. Funk. It was this article 
that won for Mr. Funk the award of the 
Robert F. Wolfe Journalism Honor 
Medal. 
x* * * 
HE Jowa Journalist, published by the 
School of Journalism, University of 
Iowa, contains in its issue for July an 
article, ". )pportunities in the Rural 
Newspaper Field,” by H. E. Taylor, of 
the Traer Star-Clipper. ? 
* * a 
66 HY News Is News” (The Ronald 
_ Press Company) by Charles R. 
Corbin has been announced for imme- 
diate publication. This book will receive 
a more extended notice in a later issue 
of Epitor & PustisHer. 


| 
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Are employees in your plant 


hampered by shadows? 





Compositors on the Charlotte, N. C. Observer are never concerned about light. 
They have all they want everywhere it is needed. 


AVE you ever noticed how dark shadows annoy 

and delay you, especially if you are working on a 
close job? Well, the same is true of employees in your 
printing plant. What’s more, such shadows are practically 
unavoidable as long as you depend upon light from 
concentrated sources. The penalty, of course, is less 
work, higher costs and increased eye-strain. 

What is the temedy?—Use light coming from a large 
and non-glaring source, such as the 50-in. Cooper Hewitt 
tube. With a proper arrangement of these lights there 
are no deep shadows, for light shines around any but the 
largest objects. Neither is there need for inconvenient 
and glare-producing droplights. 

For these and several other compelling reasons Cooper 
Hewitts are used today by a rapidly increasing number 
of up-to-date plants, including many of the most modern 
and progressive in the country. 


Your plant can enjoy the same advantages, starting 
with a trial installation made without obligating you, if 
you so desire. How about it? Cooper Hewitt Electric 
Company, 863 Adams Street, Hoboken, N. J. 






SETTER THAN DANG 
COOPER HEWITT 


A General @B Electric 


Organization 
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WHAT OUR READERS SAY 











MR. SWARTZ’S STATEMENT 


To Epitor & PusiisHer: The article 
on page 11 of the July 14 issue of Eprtor 
& PuBLISHER states that the new Wood 
press at the New York Times prints 
60,000 32-page newspapers per hour and 
that it is turning out five papers to its 
companion’s average of three. Subse- 
quently it is stated in the article that 
at times it has turned out newspapers at 
the rate of two to one compared with the 
old presses. 

I had a talk the other day with one 
of the authorities of the New York 
Times and he told me that they had just 
had a very good run of over 100,000 
newspapers on the Wood press, giving 
me the figures, and when he finished his 
remark I made a mental calculation and 
said: “That makes an average net pro- 
duction of 34,000 papers per hour,” to 
which he acquiesced. The same author- 
ity, on more than one occasion, told me 
that on runs in excess of 100,000 on their 
Hoe presses, some of which are over 
fifteen years old, their net production 
ran as high as between 31,000 and 32,000 
papers per hour, which you will appreci- 
ate is almost as great as the net pro- 
duction on the new Wood press. I be- 
lieve that there was confusion in the 
mind of the writer of the article be- 
tween “running speeds” and “net pro- 
duction,” which are two very different 
things, and that this article was based 
upon the running speed of the Wood 
press as against the net production of 
Hoe presses. 

In the Wood advertisement which ap- 
peared in your issue of June 16 the run- 
ning speed of the press is given as “up- 
wards of 50,000 impressions, or 25,000 
cylinder revolutions an hour,” and at this 
running speed the net production would 
be very much less than 50,000 papers an 
hour because of the necessary slow-downs 
for paper roll changes, time consumed 
in starting and stopping, etc. An auto- 
mobile making a two-hour trip may run 
at fifty miles an hour some of the time, 
but if it actually covered a distance of 
sixty miles in the two hours, the net 
average would be thirty miles an hour. 
The distinction between running speed 
and net production on a press is very 
similar, and when the definite statement 
is made by your paper, in the headlines 
to the article, that the Wood press prints 
60,000 32-page newspapers per hour, I 
believe it is not only incorrect but most 
misleading. The Wood Company has 
not, so far as I know, claimed anything 
like this net production in its advertis- 
ing. 

The way to make a fair comparison or 
test would be to put a run of papers of 
identically the same number of pages, 
quality of paper and length of run, on a 
Hoe Superspeed press of the latest de- 
sign, and on the Wood press, and we are 
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all confident that under such circum- 
stances the Hoe press of the latest design 
would not suffer by comparison. 
Yours very truly, 
Hoe & Co., Inc. 
H. R. Swartz, President. 





$800,000 FOR DAILIES 


To Epitor & Pus_isHer—We notice in 
your June Wth issue on page 13, an 
article about Puritan Malt’s appropria- 
tion. For your information, this article 
is incorrect. Our newspaper appropria- 
tion for the 1928 schedule, will run well 
over $800,000. We haven't the slightest 
idea where you obtained this $400,000 
figure unless you were figuring for the 
last six months of the year, although 
you failed to make this statement in your 
article. 

Yours very truly, 

Puritan Malt Extract Co., 
By W. R. GREENLEE. 





STUDEBAKER PUBLICITY 


To Eprror & PusiisHer :—Something 
like a year or a year and a half 
ago, Epiror & PuBLISHER gave the 
president of the Studebaker Cor- 
poration about one-half page of free 
publicity, said president of said corpora- 
tion stating that he was opposed to booster 
publicity going out to publications. He 
stated that occasionally his Studebaker 
Corporation might send out items that 
would be of general interest to the read- 
ing public. 

I publish a small newspaper in southern 
California and am enclosing seven long 
pages of Studebaker publicity received in 
one mail last week from that corporation 
and I think I would be safe in making 
oath that this has been about the average 
number of pages that has come to me each 
week during the past year or 18 months. 
These seven pages of free publicity may 
be of general interest to local subscribers 
of a California publication, but the writer 
will have to be shown. 

Before you permit the president of the 
Studebaker Corporation to work you for 
another free publicity story, I would sug- 
gest that you first have some newspaper 
send to you the entire publicity sent out 
by that corporation for one week. 

A Country Eprtor 
who burns up about 150 Ibs. 
of free publicity weekly. 


Note:—Mr. Erskine in his interview 
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said he agreed that free publicity was an 
evil and an imposition on the press and 
public, and would be glad to discontinue 
the practice if his competitors could be 
induced to do so. As long as other auto- 
mobile concerns were getting publicity, 
however, he would demand his full st:are 
tor Studebaker, he stated. 


RATE INCREASE NOTIFICATION 


To Epirtor & PusiisHer: A thought 
has occurred to the writer which he is 
passing along to you, believing that it 
may be of help to both publications and 
agencies and is in connection with notify- 
ing the agencies and advertisers of rate 
increases. 

At the present time the publication 
sends out a new rate card by registered 
mail with a return receipt requested. 
This notification of a rate increase is 
probably received by a mail clerk and 
turned over for filing with the rate cards. 
In some cases an account executive may 
be notified. Several such notifications 
may be received in a day’s time and fail 
to register. Impending rate increases 
are listed in the Standard Rate and Data 
Service, but the Standard Rate and Data 
Service is not in use by the average 
agency on old accounts, unless it is for 
checking rates charged for intermittent 
insertions of copy. 

Consequently it very frequently hap- 
pens that an agency is confronted by a 
rate increase by a medium being used for 
a regular advertiser, without any protec- 
tion having been given by the signing 
of a new contract. The publication an- 
nouncing the rate increase has done 
everything possible, without having ac- 
complished the real purpose of the notifi- 
cation, that is protecting old advertisers 
against an impending increase. 

The suggestion that the writer has to 
offer is this: 

That notices of impending rate in- 
creases be printed on all statements ren- 
dered to all advertisers and agencies, 
particularly the latter. Automatically 
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this calls to the-attention of the account. 
ing department that the individual client, 
who is running in some certain publica- 
tion, is confronted with the necessity of 
protecting himself against a rate increase 
by the signing of a contract. 

Certainly the accounting department 
is the one which is the most interested 
in the billing of accounts and is a whole 
lot more likely to notify the proper in- 
dividual of the rate increase than some- 
one who receives the mail or files new 
rate cards more or less as a matter of 
routine, not having the knowledge of 
schedules or existing contracts. 

In any event the writer believes that 
this is worth while calling to the atten- 
tion of publications and believes that you 
might be sufficiently interested to give 
the idea some space in your publication, 

Atieze F. Hunt 
The Atlee F. Hunt Company, Oakland, 
Cal. 
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Editor 
unt- }SFES BIG INCREASE IN 
ient, |” 
lica- FINANCIAL COPY 
y of Nea AF 
= francis H. Sisson Says Story of 
ment Financial Institution Has Only 
sted Begun to Be Told—Cites 
— Linage Gains 
ome- 
new — The financial institutions of this 
T Of Beountry have a vital and absorbingly in- 
© of Biresting story that has only begun to be 
wid, Francis H. Sisson, vice president of 
that Bie Guaranty Trust Company of New 
tten- Byork, told members of the Financial Ad- 
you Brrtisers’ Association at their convention 
give Bid last week in Detroit in connection 
ition. Bwith the convention of the International 
NT idvertising Association. 
land, § “Its telling,” Mr. Sisson said, “will not 
«ly command the publc’s active attention, 
jt, in my opinion, will be absolutely 
gential to the full development and 





ogress of industry in general and the 
muntry as a whole.” 

The value of news interest in financiai 
jvertising was stressed by Mr. Sisson. 
‘Education of the public, not through 
‘bvious efforts to teach but rather through 
ie interesting presentation of news 
vues in financial advertising is needed 
ww,” he declared. 

Mr. Sisson told the financial advertisers 
fat the precedent of former years has 
lampered the advertising of financial in- 
gitutions greatly. 

“Advertising, especially in the banking 
feld, has long been hampered in its use 
ly precedent, tradition, convention, and 
pejudice, which, under analysis and ex- 
rience, find little to warrant their 
mistence,” he said. “Gradually the 
filsity of their claims is being proved. 
for many years, for instance, we were 
ld that it was not proper for a bank 
ot fiduciary institution to advertise, and 
this edict, born of a sense of false dignity, 
was accepted without question until 
finally it was intelligently challenged and 
proved absurd. 

“Since then, bankers in this country 
have discovered that they too may serve 
the pulic effectively through instructive 
dvertising illustrations and copy, urging 
thrift, suggesting the care of valuables, 
advising as to the protection of estates 
for the benefit of widows and children 
am others, teaching sound investment and 

ing against speculation. It is certain 
lat the development of a new relation- 
ship to the public through advertising of 
fhis character has led bankers to higher 
fdeals and to a far broader conception of 
ir opportunity for useful service to 
heir respective communities. 

"Yet financial advertising is a leading 
tassification’ in its own right, based on 
dual growth and present volume of 
pa age. The total of financial advertising 
hall New York newspapers for the year 
27 was 10,263,270 lines. 

“This was about two and one-half 
the linage for 1915. It is interest- 
to note also that financial advertising 
age in New York newspapers exceeded 
total of automobile advertising in 1925 
1926 and 1927 by a_ substantial 
in. For the year 1927 financial 
was nearly two and one-half times 
linage of railroad, steamship and 
advertising; more than two and 
thalf times the tobacco classification ; 
than double the foodstuffs advertis- 
and approximately 170 per cent of 
men’s wear advertising. With the 
tion of dry goods advertising, 
ial is the most important classifica- 
to be found in the New York news- 
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BROTHERS OWN PAPERS 


ith the recent purchase of the Crete 
b.) Vidette by Stanley Pickett, the 
ih brother of a family of newspaper 
ishers enters the business. The three 
brothers are Will T., James S. and 
y Pickett, who own the Wahoo 
.) Wasp, Cedar Bluffs (Neb.) 
dard and the Sterling (Neb.) Sun, 
tctively. T. J. Pickett, father of the 
boys, published the Nebraska City 
Sun in 1879 and later published the 


Lihlenc (Neb.) Gazette for ¥5 years. 


& Publisher 


The 


and 
DAILY TESTS ADVERTISING 


Kansas Paper More Than Doubles 


Store’s Trade with One Insertion 

At least one small city daily has set- 
tled the question of its drawing power 
with a_ single 40-inch advertisement, 
which, unaided by any other promotion, 
more than doubled the business of a 
local department store. The paper was 
the Neodesha (Kan.) Daily Sun, pub- 
lished in a community of about 4,000. 
The advertisement was run purely as a 
test by the Economy Store, and no other 
advertising or window display was used 
for the occasion, the daily stated. The 
advertisement was used only once. A 
coupon listing 15 special bargains 


Fourth Estate 


for 


July 


was printed for return and approximately 
100 of these were brought in by custom- 
ers, the profit on one of the items listed, 
alone, paying for the advertisement. 
Weather was threatening throughout the 
day of the sale and there were showers 
in the afternoon. The Sun is edited by 
Harley Holden for the Cowdery estate. 


TIE-UP “MUX” WITH MOVIE 


A printer-telegraph machine, was in- 
stalled this week by United Press Asso- 
ciations in the lobby of the Capitol Thea- 
tre, New York, as a tie-up with “Telling 
the World,” a picture based on newspaper 
work. The picture was written and 
supervised by Dale Van Every, former 
United Press correspondent. 
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DAILY ISSUES BOOKLET 


A promotion booklet, “The Vehicle— 
The Field,” has been issued by the Olean 
(N. Y.) Herald, giving a history of the 
paper and short sketches of the careers of 
Frank E. Gannett, president of the Gan- 
nett papers, of which group the Herald 
is a member, and of John W, Baker, pub- 
lisher of the Herald. 


MAGAZINE CHANGES NAME 


The Rural Life and Farm Stock Jour- 
nal, Rochester, N. Y., will continue pub- 
lication as The Rural Digest, a monthly 
magazine, beginning with the issue , for 
August. Miles W. Ark will be publisher 
and James H. Thompson, editor, 
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BANKS MUST ADVERTISE FOR THEIR 
SHARE OF CONSUMER’S DOLLAR 





Revision of Copy Ideas Also Necessary, Agency Man Tells 
Illinois Financial Group—Says Building Cash Reserve 
Strongest Present Appeal 





HE American banker has been caught 
in the great scramble to obtain the 
consumer’s dollar and must adapt him- 
self to the new form of competition, 
Walter E. Devlin, president of Devlin, 
Merrill, Price & Bennett, Inc., Chicago 
sales and advertising counsel to banks, 
told 1,000 members of the Illinois 
Bankers Association at their 38th annual 
convention in Rock Island, IIL, recently. 
“Competition is keen,” Mr. Devlin told 
the bankers. “When one gets hold of a 
dollar, thousands of manufacturers, 
spending millions of dollars on advertis- 
ing and selling are literally screaming to 
obtain a portion of that dollar. Real 
estate dealers, mortgage houses, building 
and loan associations, bond houses, are 
advertising and using intensive sales 
methods employing excellent salesmen, 
all with the purpose of selling their in- 
vestments. Manufacturers of radios, 
automobiles, pianos and other luxuries 
are spending millions to keep their fac- 
tories busy. As a result there is little 
or nothing for the depositor to put into 
the bank. Why? Because his banker 
has not told him of the values he would 
receive. Most banks do not use new 
sales and advertising methods to compete 
with other lines of products and invest- 
ments. It is estimated that this year 
over a billion and a half dollars will be 
spent in advertising alone in this country. 
Of this amount about $700,000,000 will 
be spent in newspapers and $450,000,000 
in direct mail. It has been further esti- 
mated that the financial advertising 
budget will run under $50,000,000. 

“The bank service is the thing to 
stress in advertising and selling. _ The 
big problem of the banks today is to 
prove to the depositor the value of build- 
ing a cash reserve. The most popular 
appeal that is being used by most. banks 
is the interest return value. This 1s 
selling on a price basis. Successful 
manufacturers learned a long time ago 
that price should not be used as a lead- 
ing sales argument in selling. _Con- 
firmation of this can be had by picking 
up any of the national publications and 
you will find that very few advertisers 
feature the price of their products. In 
fact, very few even mention price. 
Therefore, to meet this competition suc- 
cessfully the bank must sell something 
else than interest rates. 

“The general trend of bank selling and 
advertising has been along the line of 
‘Put your money in our bank because 
we pay 3 or 4 per cent.’ Some years ago 
when the paint manufacturers of this 
country got together with the idea of 
increasing the consumption of paint, one 
of the first slogans submitted was ‘Use 
More Paint.’ This is a selfish appeal 
and would not be successful: Later on 
the famous slogan which has been used 
as the theme of the .paint manufacturers 
sales and advertising was born —‘Save 
the Surface and You Save All.’ In other 
words they sold the result of using 
paint. That is good selling. Selling the 
‘result’ of the product and not the prod- 
uct itself or the manufacturer. 

“One of the most important depart- 
ments in most corporations is the pur- 
chasing department: One of the most 
important departments of the American 
family corporation is the purchasing de- 
partment. Money is saved by shrewd 
buying not by going without the things 
that make life interesting. A survey was 
recently made to ascertain the usual or 
normal markdown from the peak prices 
of various commodities. As an average 
it was found a saving of 8 per cent 
can be made in food by buying at the 
right time; 30 per cent in clothes; from 
$1.50 to $2.50 a ton in coal. On a pur- 
chase of 10 tons this means a savings 
of from $15 to $25. This is a difference 
in interest rates return on $1,000 for one 
year between 3% and 6 per cent. The 


total saving that can be made by buying 
at the right time of the year for cash, 
based on these figures, is a little over 
20 per cent or a savings of over $600 
for the average family. Cut this in half 
or a saving of The only way that 
a purchasing department of a family 
can operate on the right basis is to have 
a cash reserve. Now let us suppose it 
will require a cash reserve of we will 
say, $1,000 to bring about a saving of 
$300 a year. Compare this with the dif- 
ference of what the individual would get 
if he puts his money into some other 
kind of investment rather than having it 
in his savings or checking account, as a 
reserve. 

“Good will is a big asset for any busi- 
ness. Your name known is good will. 
Having your service fayorably known is 
better. The ideal advertising is the kind 
that pays as it goes. Some advertising 
does not pay as it goes but builds good 
will. Why not accomplish both in your 
advertising, making it pay as it goes and 
also build good will? The majority of 
bankers are not thoroughly enough sold 
on the value of the services they are 
rendering. The time has come when the 
public should be better informed. It is a 
big job and cannot be done overnight. 
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were actually made by the National 
.. U. C. E., the official motion picture 
department of the Italian government 
with which the Hearst newsreels have an 
exclusive arrangement. 

When the Italian government sent the 
relief expedition to Spitzbergen, a motion 
picture cameraman for L. U. C. E. went 
along. He was also on the relief plane 
piloted by Captain Maddalena, which 
located the “red tent” survivors. 

Upon the return of the rescue party 
to King’s Bay, the National L. U. C. E. 
placed the pietures aboard a little steam- 
boat that was departing the next day on 
its monthly trip to Tromso. Then be- 
gan the long airplane flight from Tromso 
to Stockholm and thence to Berlin. In 
the latter city duplicates of the negatives 
were turned over to a representative of 
M-G-M News, and those destined for 
L. U. C. E. in Rome were sent to that 
city. The M-G-M News representative 
flew with them from Berlin through Hol- 
land, and thence to France, where they 
were placed aboard the Jle de France. 

The negatives were taken off the liner 
at quarantine and rushed by speed boat 
to the Hearst laboratories and prints 
were in the offices of the Hearst news- 
papers within an hour after their arrival. 
They were the only pictures made of the 
rescue of the “red tent” survivors. 

Edward L. Deuss, chief of the Inter- 
national News Service Moscow Bureau, 
through arrangements with the Soviet 
was able to provide a prompt relay of 
radio reports from the Krassin to New 
York. The first break in the series of 
stories was the sighting of Zappi and 
Mariano, who left the Jtalia to walk to 
land, by the Russian aviator Chuchnov- 
sky, operating from the Krassin. On the 
following day, INS repeated its previous 
success with what it claims to be the 
first announcement of the rescue of Mari- 
ano and Zappi by the Krassin. First re- 
ports from the Krassin indicated that the 
body of the Swedish scientist Malmgren 
had been taken aboard the Krassin, but 
these were later corrected by the Moscow 
authorities on the basis of further ad- 
vices from the rescuers. Since the 
Mariano-Zappi rescue and the later res- 
cue of the Viglieri group, there have been 
conflicting reports of the condition in 


for 


which. Malmgren was left by his Italian 
companions, but the best information is 
that he was still alive when they con- 
tinued their efforts to reach land, and 
that he is presumed to have died about 
the middle of June. I.N.S. believes that 
it was first with the information that 
Malmgren was alive when his Italian 
companions left him on Brock Island. 

On the other phase of the /talia story, 
the wrecking of the dirigible, the locating 
of the Nobile party, the rescue of Gen- 
eral Nobile, the accident to Lieutenant 
Lundborg, the latter’s rescue, and the 
disappearance of the Amundsen rescue 
party, International News Service based 
its operations on Oslo and Kings Bay, 
Spitzbergen. Special correspondents 
were retained at strategic points in the 
north to maintain a 24-hour news service 
on the various phases of the /talia story 
as it was slowly unfolded. Kings Bay 
has been an important news center be- 
cause of the presence there of the Nobile 
base ship Citta di Milano and Interna- 
tional News Service established a base 
there for the gathering and transmission 
of news on the /talia flights and the later 
efforts to rescue the Jtalia crew and the 
various relief parties. 

At least 20 correspondents in the ice- 
bound north contributed to United Press 
coverage of the rescue of the Jtalia crew 
and of its would-be rescuers, Robert J. 
Bender, general news manager, reported. 

Three regular correspondents were 
maintained in Spitzbergen, moving about 
between Kings Bay, Virgo Bay, Green 
Harbor and the various rescue ships. 
Correspondents were appointed on the 
Hobby, Quest, Braganza and other ships 
attempting a rescue. 

“Probably never before has a_ story 
been covered,” said Mr. Bender, “which 
involved so much shifting of news cen- 
ters, afd such a medley of languages. 
When the /talia started northward we 
arranged for special correspondents at 
many points along the line of her flight, 
and our own men in Pomerania and at 
Tromsoe, Norway, where she was to 
stop. Dispatches in Italian, German and 
Norwegian were received on this first 
leg of the flight. 

“The departure from Spitzbergen in- 
volved sending some news in Danish. For 
a time after the wreck of the /talia, the 
news centre shifted between Spitzbergen 
and Rome, to which point wireless dis- 
patches from the stranded crew were 
being relayed by the base ship Citta di 
Milano. Oslo, Stockholm and Copen- 
hagen came into the date lines again 
with the efforts of aviators to locate and 
rescue the crew. These various flights 
the United Press covered with special 
correspondents, frequently hired on the 
spot. 

“When the Russian ice-breaker Krassin 
began to pick the castaways up, the news 
centre shifter to Moscow, where the 
Soviet government made frequent reports 
of the Krassin’s activities, and from 
which point by wireless Eugene Lyons, 
United Press staff correspondent, main- 
tained close contact. Again another 
language was involved. 

“Prof. Adolf Hoel, noted Norwegian 
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explorer, from aboard the Krassin, sent 
the United Press an exclusive interview 
with Lieutenants Mariano and Zappi. 


“When the dog sled party of Sejf Van 
Dongen and Capt. Sora was rescued, H, 
C. Burman, of the United Press London 
staff, wirelessed Van Dongen in Dutch 
and asked for his story. Van Dongen 
sent the United Press London bureau a 
most graphic account (written in Dutch) 
of the hardships he and his companion 
had endured in their efforts to reach the 
Italia’s crew.” 


United Press coverage of the rescue 
story, said Mr. Bender, was under the 
general direction of Ed L. Keen and 
Webb Miller of the London bureay, 
Contributing also through wireless con- 
tacts and the appointment of special cor- 
respondents were U. P. bureaus at Rome, 
Berlin and Moscow. 


Two correspondents for Universal 
Service covered the rescue from one of 
the rescue ships, the Citta di Milano, 
They were Salvatore Aponti and C. 
Ardemagni. They had followed the Italia 
flight from the start and were on the spot 
for the final exciting episode. 

The signed stories from Nobile to King 
Features Syndicate, Inc., were distributed 
by Universal. Special stories from Rome 
were sent by Prince Valerio Pignatelli, 
correspondent in that city. 

The stories from the rescue ships were 
radioed to Kings Bay, Spitzbergen and 
Virgo Bay, from where they were relayed 
to Rome. 

Both news and picture coverage for 
NEA Service, Inc., was handled by the 
London Times and the Sport and Gen- 
eral Agency of London. Three flights 
were made from Spitzbergen to Oslo 
with pictures which had been brought to 
Spitzbergen by dog sled. Additional 
pictures and dispatches were sent to 
Tromso, Bergen and Malbo by boat. Pic- 
tures were shipped to this country on 
board the S. S. Leviathan, which docked 
in New York, July 19. 

Pacific and Atlantic Photo Service 
covered the rescue story through its Lon- 
don office, of which J. J. Wurzell is 
manager. Pictures came through to New 
York aboard the S. S. Leviathan. 

The Associated Press has had O, Arne- 
sen, of the Oslo Aftenposten, on the No- 
bile story at King’s Bay from the time 
of the first flight. A colleague named 
Primus has since been sent to King’s 
Bay to assist Arnesen, but no details of 
their coverage, other than those implied 
by the stories they have dispatched, 
have been received at the A. P. office. 
The A. P. has also had the benefit of 
Tass, official Soviet news agency, cover- 
age on the relief ship, the Krassin. 

The New York Times has six men, all 
recruited from its European staffs, fur- 
nishing special stories on the rescue ef- 
forts. This includes the regular corre- 
spondents at Stockholm, Oslo and King’s 
Bay and two men now working with re- 
lief expeditions. One man was sent from 
Germany with the party of German fly- 
ers searching for survivors, but no report 
has been received from him on the de- 
tails of his job. 
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Editor 


AIRPLANE DELIVERY 
TOO COSTLY 


New England Circulators View It As 
Stunt at Present—Organization 
Picks Boston for 1929 
Meeting 





The New England hewwidedion of Cir- 
culation Managers in the closing session 
of its mid-summer meeting held in Rut- 
land, Vt., July 12-13, selected Boston as 
the convention city for its annual meet- 
ing to be held Jan. 16, 1929. Louis N. 
Hammond, treasurer of the association 
and circulation manager for the Boston 
Transcript, has been delegated by Presi- 
dent Austin B. Croshere of the Fall River 
(Mass.) Globe to select a meeting place 
in the Hub. 

About 20 members attended the meet- 
ing, the business sessions of which were 
composed principally of “shop talk” with 
many interesting discussions on various 
phases, old and new, of circulation work. 

The convention opened Thursday, 
july 12, at Long Trail Lodge at Sher- 

rne Pass, eight miles from Rutland. 
Secretary Edward Byron of the Augusta 
(Me.) Kennebec Journal read the minutes 
of the annual meeting held last January 
in Boston. No new members were pro- 
posed for membership at this time. 

The question of airplane delivery was 
discussed at great length with Edward D. 
Dolhenty of the Worcester (Mass.) Tele- 
gram-Gasette taking a leading part. It 
was the consensus that thus far airplanes 
have been used more as a stunt. The 
high cost, while being justified by the 
results obtained, prevents a more ex- 
tended use. 

Regarding the requiring of carriers to 
check their own complaints, the members 
reported that it was impossible and that 
the only practical method is to have a 
man check them. 

Among the leading features appealing 
to women and: used as good circulation 
builders were mentioned serial stories 
and women’s pages, the latter being 
adapted as much as possible to the home 
town. The broadcasting of news items 
help in some cases but do not have a 
tendency to increase newspaper sales 
except when they are broadcast merely as 
headline items and not as entire stories, 
it was agreed. The circulation managers 
were of the opinion that the broadcasting 
of scores and other sporting events killed 
the extra baseball editions. 

Insurance came in for a long discussion. 
The members felt that it is losing its 
hold as a circulation builder with the 
possible exception of renewals. While 
the use of insurance shows temporary 
good results, no mention was made of any 
paper having just taken it on as a new 
project. 

A possible exception to this, the mem- 
bers brought out, is when insurance is 
used as a good-will builder and not 
hitched up at all with subscriptions. In 
this case the scheme, offered merely as 
service to the readers, is found to be of 
great value. 

Various methods of securing greater 
economy were mentioned, among them 
being the use of a smaller size rope, 
smaller size of wrapper and lighter paper, 
and eliminating of waste in paste. 

Some newspapers have found, it was 
pointed out, that it is cheaper in the 
long run to hire outside trucking firms 
than to try and operate their own trucks. 
The New Bedford (Mass.) Standard- 
Mercury, however, has discontinued hir- 
ing trucks and put on its own fleet. 

The figures regarding per cent of cir- 
tulation income being used to run the 
tirculation department varied. Vermont 
Papers reported as high as 58 per cent 
because of the big flood while on others 
the figure ran from 10 to 15 per cent 
and as high as 25 to 30 per cent on the 
larger newspapers. 


WEEKLY CHANGES NAME 
The Weekly Dispatch, the Sunday 
Newspaper owned by Associated News- 
papers, (The Daily Mail and the 
Evening News, London) changed its title 


& Publisher 


to the Sunday Dispatch on July 1, after 
127 years with its old title. 


BACKING AIR LINE 


Clyde E. Muchmore, editor of the 
Ponca City (Okla.) Daily News, has 
been announced as one of the directors 
and backers of Ponca City Airways, Inc., 
a new air transport business established 
at that city. The company is incor- 
porated for $50,000 and will operate an 
air line between Ponca City and Tulsa, 
Otte. 


MERGER IN ABILENE 


Abilene, Kan., joined the ranks of the 
one daily town when the Evening Re- 
Aector purchased and merged the Daily 
Chronicle uly The Reflector is 
owned by C. M. Harger, editor, and H. 


WwW. W iison, business manager. The 
Chronicle was published by G. R. Tur- 
rentine. 





WHAT ADVERTISERS ARE 
SAYING 








(Continued from page 9) 





distribution of agricultural and mining 
products, and the volume of business by 
service institutions. 

“A census of distribution will give us 
a far better grasp upon the problems of 
marketing; it will furnish the details as 
to where and how commodities are being 
sold and in what quantities. It will en- 
able the advertising agency to plan its 
campaigns with far greater certainty as 
to results and it will focus attention upon 
the large problems of marketing and 
distribution and suggest new methods of 
attack on these problems. Every move 
which tends to increase the efficiency of 
marketing will at the same time increase 
the scope and value of efficient advertis- 
ing as a method of selling.” 


DRUG STORES STRESSING WINDOW 
DISPLAYS 
OF 


the total number of window displays 
installed approximately 80 per’ cent 
have been installed 
per cent in grocery 


in drug stores; 15 
and confectionery 
stores and 5 per cent in radio stores, 
members of the Window Display Adver- 
tising Association were told by S. Fisher, 
president of the Fisher Display Service. 
“I believe the principal reason that 80 
per cent of the windows installed are in 
drug stores is because the drug manu- 
facturer has come to realize the impor- 
tant part window display plays in his 
general scheme of advertising, and that 
there is nothing which can take its place 
as a final hook-up. Realizing that the 
druggist is usually of a higher type than 
the grocer, the national advertiser knows 
that he will receive heartier co-operation 
from the druggist than from the grocer. 
“Some of the largest national advertis- 
ers in the country, who maintain window 
display crews, are realizing that it is 
much more economical and practical to 
have this service performed by local in- 
stallation companies. There is not a na- 
tional advertiser in existence today who 
can afford to maintain a crew large 
enough to _ install window displays 
throughout the United States from coast 
to coast.’ 


STORES TURNING ATTENTION TO 
FASHION BUREAUS 


T° meet the insistent demands of women 

for the latest. creations in apparel, 
stores throughout the country are estab- 
lishing Fashion Bureaus. The work of 
these bureaus was explained by Miss 
Catherine Casey, of the fashion staff 
of the Standard Publishing Corporation, 
Chicago, at the meeting of the Associ- 
ated Retail Advertisers. 

“It is the duty of the Fashion Bureau 
to watch fashion from its inception, up 
the grade to popular acceptance, and 
keep the advertising, merchandising and 
display departments advised of its prog- 
ress and decline,” she said. “It is a 
movement of co-operation, of co-ordina- 
tion and correlation.” 
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The 
New York Telegram 


is now 
“Tmperialized” 


6 $a New York Telegram is the third in a 
representative group of New York news 
papers that have “Imperialized” their plants. This 
splendid newspaper, like hundreds of other dailies 
in leading cities, realizes the economy and relia- 
bility obtained through “Imperialization.” 


Those papers who are using Imperial Type Metal, 
serviced by the Imperial Plus Metal Plan, know 
that in the long run they will pay less for their 
metal, and at all times they will get the maximum 
of type metal service. 


Every publisher who seeks greater economy and 
more efficient type metal service will do well to in- 
vestigate Imperial. There is no time like the present. 


IMPERIAL TYPE METAL COMPANY 
Manufacturing the following metals: 





LINOTYPE MONOTYPE 
ELROD LUDLOW 
INTERTYPE STEREOTYPE 
LINOGRAPH THOMPSON 
Philadelphia New York 
Cleveland BesTeyacio TEST? Chicago 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 
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GOVERNMENT DEFINES 
REPORTERS’ TOOLS 


Veterans’ Bureau Settles Moot Ques- 
tion of Journalism Schools with 
$2.36 Kit Enabling Scribe to 


Paint Panorama of Events 


The question of what really constitutes 
the working reporter’s tools has been 
settled, at least to the satisfaction of the 
Bronx Home News, by the United States 
Veteran’s Bureau which has _ released 
supplies in the amount of $2.36 to a 
veteran rehabilitated as a journalist, to 
enable him to engage seriously in his 
occupation. 

The Bronx veteran, victim of a war- 
time disability, chose newspaper work 
as his reentry to civil life and was given 


two years training in the Columbia 
school of journalism. 

“He studied for two years,” the Bronx 
Home News says, editorially. “That was 
six years ago. Since then he has been 
engaged in reportorial work. Six years 


ago he referred to himself as a 
journalist. Beginning about five years 
and 10 months ago, he has been content 
to say he is a newspaper man. 

“He believes he is one, and his assump- 
tion may be presumed to be correct, be- 
cause he has been able to do the work 
assigned to him and to hold onto his job, 
which is the only test that most of us 
need ever apply. And he has valued his 
two years of college training and he is 
appreciative of the very tangible aid the 
Government accorded him. 

“But, one gathers, mere experience is 
the merest thing there is. It is only now, 
after these years and years, that the 
Veteran Bureau concedes his establish- 
ment in his chosen class. For, a few 
days ago, he received this note from the 
Regional Supply Officer : 

“*The records of this office show that 
you have been declared rehabilitated as 
Journalist. Supplies in the amount of 
$2.36 are being released to enable you to 
carry on in the objective for which you 
were trained.’ 

“An accompanying sheet itemizes the 
supplies—the tools, one assumes, of the 
subject’s ‘objective’ — and their value. 


They are: 
ee PG die. 00000 $ .78 
One Drawing Board ........ $1.58 
Zeta AMOUNE .. .6020202. $2.36 


“And there you are! After six years! 
Proving that the Veterans Bureau, like 
the elephant, never forgets! 

“How this reporter has struggled on 
at his work for 72 weary months with- 
out benefit of palette or drawing-board 
is well-nigh inconceivable. It just goes 
to show what grit and stamina will do. 

“As well ask a furnace-stoker to work 
without a fur-coat! As well require a 
paying-teller to perform his tasks with- 
out an earth inductor compass! As well 
insist that a printer operate his press 
without the standard equipment of white 
silk gloves and fawn-colored spats. 

“But full amends have been made. 
This reporter now has (or will have 
within a few weeks) his palette and 
drawing-board. He will refuse no 
reasonable offer for them. 

“And the name of the officer who 
authorized this prodigal issuance of 
equipment is Painter !” 


SEES “TIGHTER” EDITING 


U. P. Executive Says Accuracy Is 
Dominant Demand 





American editors today are scrutiniz- 
ing their news for errors and bias more 
closely than ever before, Robert J. Ben- 
der, vice-president and general news 
manager of the United Press, told Ep- 
1ToR & PuBLisHER after his return this 
week from a tour of mid-western cities 
following the Houston convention. 

“I gathered from discussions I had 
with managing editors and telegraph edi- 
tors in several cities,” said Mr. Bender, 
“that the mad rush to be ‘first at any 
cost’ is quite definitely over. 

“I found new and stronger demands 
for meticulous accuracy, fairness and 
intelligence in reporting on nearly every 
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newspaper I visited. Not only are local 
staffs being more carefully coached, in- 
structed and cautioned, but wire reports 
are undergoing the closest scrutiny on 
copy desks. Publishers are selecting for 
managing editors and telegraph editors 
the highest type of men available. 

“The ever-present danger of too strong 
a demand for speed is that accuracy may 
be sacrificed. Now it seems to me that 
the news desks of American newspapers 
are coming to realize that speed is a mere 
accomplishment, whereas accuracy is a 
basic duty. 

“Undoubtedly the recent revelations of 
the Federal Trade Commission investiga- 
tion also have caused many editors to 
exercise greater caution as to what they 
accept for news. 


CHARGED WITH LIBEL 


Molnar Zoltan, editor of the Hungarian- 
Canadian Journal, published at Welland, 
Ont., was remanded for a hearing Aug. 
17 on a charge of criminal libel when ar- 
raigned recently at Niagara Falls, Ont. 
H. Ely Goldsmith, of Niagara Falls, filed 
the charge, contending that a front page 
article in the Journal implied he had been 
misappropriating funds of aliens who he 
was helping to gain admission to the 
United States. 


CRITICIZE DISASTER STORY 


A resolution expressing regret at the 
manner in which certain newspapers had 
treated the recent Darlington, England 
railway disaster was passed at a meeting 
of the National Union of Journalists at 
Manchester, England, June 30. The 
resolution stated that the disaster had 
been played up more as an advertisement 
for insurance policies offered by news- 
papers, than as a national calamity. 





REFORM VS. THE WASHING- 
TON CORRESPONDENT 


(Continued trom page 7) 











Often he knows that he is being “de- 
livered” but is in the difficult pusition of 
resorting to a defense with the only 
weapon certain to baffle an adversary, 
namely, silence. 

You don’t know the half of it, this 
being a Washington correspondent in the 
stress of all sorts of political weather. 

There are three distinct classifications 
of Washington correspondents as fol- 
lows: 

(1.) Press association men: Reporters 
for the Associated Press, the United 
Press, the International News service 
and the various other organizations that 


formerly confined their efforts to spot 
news but now collect and distribute 
features and pictures as well. These 


press association men are quick on the 
trigger, shooting bulletins and flashes, 
then running stories with frequent new 
leads throughout the 24 hours of each 
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succeeding day. Largely recruited from 
different parts of the country, they repre- 
sent in the aggregate an experienced 
cross-section of the American press. 
They synchronize in the mass production 
of news, feeding the largest appetite for 
national happenings. 

(2.) Bureau men: Attaches of the 
bureau maintained by the leading news- 
papers, where the offices are equipped 
with direct wire services. The head of 
a bureau is designated as chief of the 
bureau, and he gives out assignments like 
a city editor but unlike a city editor is 
expected to write something distinctive 
every day. Some of the bureaus main- 
tain their own interpretations of spot 
news independent of the press associa- 
tions but that is for the few remaining 
newspapers of the country where white 
paper is regarded as cheaper than copy 
readers. However, the growing tenden- 
cies of home offices to prefer to be wrong 
with the many clients of the press asso- 
ciations rather than be right alone—that 
is, avoid the chance catastrophe of being 
wrong alone—has beaten down the spot 
news voice of the bureaux. The ma- 
jority content themselves with only oc- 
casionally side-lining on spot news, 
specializing upon the activities of mem- 
bers of Congress from the home dis- 
tricts, and interpretative colorings of 
general spot news fitting current political 
events tc the editorial positions of their 
publications. A well-staffed bureau also 
flowers in features and individual special- 
ities such as Washington letters. 

(3.) Washington correspondents who 
alone represent one or several of the 
smaller newspapers: These constitute 
what is left of the old-school journalism 
in the national capital. They outnumber 
either the press association men or the 
bureau men but their ranks are rapidly 
diminishing due to successive waves of 
economy in distant home offices. 

There are very capable men in Wash- 
ington who never rise above the lower 
rungs oi the ladder of journalism here. 
One cause is that the men at the top hold 
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These two newspapers of- 
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on with the tenacity of bank president 
Some are former editors who have come 
to the national capital to end their day 
Others are held by the personal atta 
ments formed through such mediums 
social relationship as the National P: 
Club and the Gridiron Club. In 
running of a bureau or the directing oi 
press association service or the repre- 
sentation of a single first-class news- 
paper, they have attained their ambition. 
am leaving Washington because | 
am afraid to begin to get old, and it is in 
this sleepy old Southern city that often 
happens. Ruts rise everywhere to fit the 
feet. Washington is life set to slow 
motion, a dreamy place with an exotic 
climate and habit-forming influences. 
But it is a hard place to say “good bye” 
to, when one counts the fine, splendid 
writers hereabouts one must leave. 
Let us say “au revoir,” and register 
the hope that the next critic of the 
Washington correspondents before he 
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goes into the black against them, will 
first come and live among them. 
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estate, building 
and building sup- 
ply advertising 
than both other 
Detroit news- 
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Pittsburgh 
Newspaper map has changed 


The Sun -Telegraph 


(Combining since Aug. 2, the 
Chronicle Telegraph and Sun in 
the evening field, and The Sun- 
day Post and Sunday Gazette 
Times in the Sunday morning 


field). 


AMERICA’S FASTEST 
GROWING NEWSPAPER 


Largest Sunday Circulation 
in Western Pennsylvania 


N tional advertising representatives: Paul 
Bi ck, Inc., 247 Park Avenue, New York; 
Ce itury Bldg., Chicago; General Motors 

Bk g., Detroit; Little Bldg., Bosten; Com- 
mo twealth Trust t Bldg., Philadelphia, 








Tue WELFARE COMMITTEE 
of the 
INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Can supply you with com- 
petent circulation men of 
capacity and ability capable 
to take entire charge of 
your department or to fill 
important posts in the de- 
partment. 


Address the Secretary- 
Treasurer please, Mr. Clar- 
ence Eyster, care Star 
Building, Peoria, Ill. 
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LABOR AND THE DAILY NEWSPAPER 


Article XIV of a Series—“The 44-Hour Week Strike” 


By MAJOR J. LOWENSTEIN 
iene St. Louis Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
(Copyright 1928 by Eptror & PustisHer) 








SOME idea of the cost of a strike may 
be secured from a study of the 
struggle between the International Ty- 
pographical Union and some of the com- 
mercial shops for the enforcement of a 
44-hour week, the so-called “slack- work” 
week, as it was styled by the open-shop 
employers. The International entered 
upon this struggle in May, 1921 and a 
year later, in June, 1922, still had 7,050 
of its members receiving strike benefits 
in 169 different cities. For 31 weeks— 
from May, 1921 to December, 1921, the 
working members contributed 10 per 
cent of their earnings to support the 
strike; for 13 weeks, up to March, 1922, 
7 per cent; for 47 weeks, up to January, 
1923, 5 per cent; for 16 weeks, up to 
May, 1923, 3 per cent; then 2 per cent 
up to January, 1924, and 1 per cent up to 
May, 1924, and during these three years 
a total of $17,000,000 was levied, ex- 
clusive of the amounts collected and ex- 
pended through local agencies. A fair 
estimate of the cost of the strike would 
be $20,000,000. 

In Montreal alone $1,065,000 was paid 
out in benefits; in Philadelphia $1,318,- 
216, and in Toronto $1,710,406, and 
nevertheless many shops were irrevocably 
lost to the union. Upwards of 43,000 
men were directly involved in this titanic 
upheaval. It may safely be assumed that 
no similar adventure will ever again be 
entered upon by. this International 
Union. The cost would be prohibitive. 
In this particular case only a part of the 
commercial shops were engaged in the 
struggle, the closed shop division of the 
United Typothete having accepted the 
demand for the shorter week. 

This bitter fight and the apparently 
endless demands of the various printing 
unions in New York City has resulted in 
the abandonment of that city as a publi- 
cation center by a large number of 
printing plants. The New York Times 
estimated in January, 1924, that in the 
twelve months of 1923 about 100 maga- 
zines formerly printed in Manhattan 
went elsewhere with their work and that 
many long established printing houses 
were moving their plants to other cities. 
It is declared that the printing trades in 
that city are 98 per cent unionized. (A. 
N.P.A. Bulletin No. 2847, Jan. 19, 1924). 

The open-shop movement has gained 
considerable headway among newspapers 
as well as in job shops and undoubtedly 
the announced policy of the International 
Union to reduce working hours in news- 
paper offices has contributed to this re- 
sult. 

An incomplete report of the Open- 
Shop Division of the A.N.P.A. shows 
that in 1925 3,207 men were employed in 
fon-union newspaper offices and 5,605 
men in open-shop offices, a total of 8,812 
men in unorganized newspaper shops. 
The A.N.P.A. is engaged also in the 
training of printers in a number of 
schools assisted by it with substantial 
subsidies. 

The fact that employment in com- 
mercial shops is more or less. seasonal 
and in newspaper offices comparatively 
regular, is a substantial argument, the 
publishers claim, against the application 
of uniform rules and wage scales to the 
two classes of establishments, and should 
justify more favorable terms for news- 
paper employers, particularly as the com- 
mercial shop employer can immediately 
pass on to the public any increase in his 
wage scales. 

It may be said, generally speaking, 
that publishers favor contracts by con- 
ciliation rather than by arbitration, but 
are strongly committed to the arbitration 
Principle for the settlement of labor 
differences, and if less stress were laid 
by the Unions on the enforcement of 


technical and hampering Union rules and 
regulations, a far better relationship be- 
tween employer and employe would un- 
doubtedly result. 

(Article XV by Mr. Lowenstein on 
“The Demand and Supply Theory” will 
appear next week.) 


MIAMI PAPERS SEEKING 
TO OUST CAPONE 


Miami Beach Sun, Weekly, and Miami 
Daily News Oppose Presence of 
Noted Chicago Gangster 
in City 





By Crype E. Het 


“Scarface” Al Capone, the big 
“racketeer” of Chicago, today is virtually 
a man without a country. Kicked and 
buffeted about in the major cities of 
America, the notorious gang leader 
thought he had found peace and comfort 
in Miami Beach, but it seems not. 

Capone first visited there in the fall of 
1927. He came direct from Los Angeles 
where police officials had gently but 
firmly informed him he had better de- 
part. Making a quiet entry, Capone 
leased, through agents, an imposing resi- 
dence in the exclusive Indian Creek sec- 
tion. 

The Miami Beach Sun, a weekly pub- 
lished by Kent Watson, began an edi- 
torial crusade, taking issue with city offi- 
cials for permitting Capone to nest 
there. After several of these editorials 
had roused the citizenry, City Manager 
Claude A. Renshaw, Mayor J. Newton 
Lummws and several of the councilmen 
called Capone to the executive offices and 
asked him to depart. 

“Scarface” was convinced and agreed 
to leave Miami Beach. He returned to 
Chicago for several weeks, but decided 
to return. Accordingly, he got in touch 
with a local agent who purchased an im- 
posing residence on Palm Island, in the 
heart of a colony of millionaires. 

Capone immediately erected a ten-foot 
stone wall around his home. The news 
leaked out that the gangster again was 
located near Miami and the Miami Daily 
News opened fire on Miami Beach city 
officials. 

Mayor Lummus, the target of The 
New’s shots is vice-president of a real 
estate concern which sold the Palm Is- 
land residence to Capone’s agent. Mayor 
Lummus has publicly admitted that he 
knew the property was to be turned over 
to Capone. He is placed in the position 
of being opposed to the gangster as an 
official, but welcoming him as a buyer. 

Led by Dan Hardie, pioneer developer 
of Miami Beach, a committee of Palm 
Island land holders presented their prob- 
lem to the city council recently scoring 
Lummus for his part in the affair. The 
committee was backed by the council, 
which passed a resolution favoring the 
removal of Capone, and promising all 
the aid in its power to do so. 

Talk of recalling the mayor is strong 
and several petitions are being circulated 
throughout the beach. 

In the meantime, Capone has declared 
he will not leave, defying all efforts to 
remove him. He has publicly announced 
that nothing short of the supreme court 
will get him out. He constantly appears 
in public, accompanied by one or two 
guards. 

Just what the outcome of the affair 
will be remains in a nebulous state. The 
Miami Beach Sun in a recent issue car- 
ried a front page editorial under the 
title: “Our Unwelcomed Guest,” in 
which the city council and the citizens 
were praised for their attitude. 





How muchis 


our share? 


Are you getting your share of Indiana's 
business? Are you going after 
distribution in one of the country’s 
greatest markets in the U. S.? 


According to latest estimates from 
reliable sources, Indiana is reputed 
to possess over $9,000,000,000 in 
tangible wealth. This does not in- 
clude gold and silver coin, bullion, 
credits and currency. The computa- 
tion is based on the value of the 
land and improvements, industries, 
farms and live stock, railroads and 
public utilities. 


This wealthy market with over 
3,000,000 people offers wonderful 
prospects for your product. How 
much of your share of the buying 
and consuming power are you get- 
ting? How much could you get if 
you advertised to them direct in 
the daily newspapers listed. below? 








@— (por =o) 
Rate for 
Circu- 5, 

; lation 
**Columbus Republican ................+:: (E) 5,005 03 
**Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette ............. (M) 41,693 09 
**Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette ............. (S) 31,024 09 
**Fort Wayne News-Sentinel ............... (E) 46,212 10 
Gary PostTribane§ .....0cccccccccccccves (E) 18,139 07 
me) OE PE ee (E) 137,387 25 
PN ED cic dtstcvecbaaeccecnes (M) 110,798 20 
TTIndianapolis Star ...........00seeeeeeees (S) 148,229 27 
**Lafayette Journal & Courier.. ta weet 23,146 .06 
ttLa Porte Herald-Argus ...............+.: (E) 6,865 04 
**Marion Leader Tribune .............. (M&S) 9,178 04 
CO i red ca cbc Whs eds h cdc cceanns (M) 24,685 .08 
Pe ls va etbs saat dnpe es commis (S) 16,179 .08 
ttShelbyville Democrat .............-.0+.- (E) 4,143 025 
**South Bend News-Times ..............+. (E) 27,441 08 
**South Bend News-Times ............-...- (S) 25,835 08 
**South Bend Tribune ...... (S) 25,104 (E) 26,295 07 
**Terre Haute Tribune ................. (E&S) 22,300 06 
ee, a ore re ry (M) 27,169 07 
a. ore eA re (S) 26,15 07 

**4. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, March 31, 1928 


+tGovernment Statement, March 31, 1928 
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OCCUPIES NEW PLANT 


Ontario Daily f oe Special Edition 
Celebrating Event 


A 38-page special edition was issued 
July 7 by the Oshawa (Ont.) Daily 
Times, to celebrate occupancy of its new 
plant. 

The Times new building occupies a 
space 80 by 94 feet and has a total floor 
area of 20,000 square feet. It is two 
stories high with a basement. The walls 
are of pressed brick backed with con- 
crete blocks. 

The special edition contained a history 
of the paper, pictures of ali employes 
and views of the new offices. The Times 
is published by the Mundy Printing 
Company, Ltd., of which C. M. Mundy 
is general manager. 





CONTEST FOR GOLFERS 
Arrangements are being completed for 
the Chicago Daily News putting cham- 


& Publisher 


picnship, to be held at the Mid-City 
course starting July 18. The winner of 
the men’s tournament will receive a com- 
plete set of registered irons valued at 
$75. 


NEW PLANT NEARLY READY 


Bradentown (Fla.) Herald to Occupy 
$20,000 Building, August 15 


The new two-story, $20,000 home of the 
Bradentown (Fla.) Herald is nearing 
completion and is expected to be ready 
for occupancy, Aug. 15. The building is 
50 by 75 feet of fire proof brick construc- 
tion. 

The ground floor will be occupied by 
the business, advertising and circulation 
departments and inthe rear of the build- 
ing will be the 24-page press, the stereo- 
typing, mailing and city delivery depart- 
ments as well as a storeroom for a car- 
load of newsprint. The editorial depart- 
ment, composing room and job printing 
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for 


plant will be located on the second floor. 
The Herald is published by W. E. Page. 


VICTOR HANSON IN MOVIE 


Birmingham Publisher and His Execu- 
tives Featured in Fox Series 


One of the first of a series of moving 
picture interviews with newspaper pub- 
lishers is now being shown by the Fox 
Company, the subject being Victor H. 
Henson, publisher of the Birmingham 
News who is shown having an interview 
with the executive staffs of his two papers, 
the News and the Age-Herald. Another 
portion of the reel shows the publisher 
playing golf. 

In conference with Mr. Hanson in the 
picture are James E. Chappell, assistant 
to the publisher, Charles A. Fell, manag- 
ing editor of both papers, J. C. Clark, 
business manager, George Biggers, adver- 
tising manager, and W. A. Carns, 
mechanical superintendent. 


July 21, 


1928 


EDITOR JOINS AIR TOUR 


Ralph W. Cram, editor of the Daven- 
port (la.) Democrat and Leader, joined 
the national air tour at San Antonio, to 
which city the 58-year-old “flying editor” 
travelled in an army plane from Houston, 
where he attended the Democratic con- 
vention. Cram, himself a pilot, is his- 
torian of the national air tours, all four 
of which he has “covered.” Several other 
newspaper men accompanied the air tour- 
ists from Detroit. With the party when 
the planes turned northwest from San 
Antonio were Hugh White, Detroit free 
Press; Frank Bogart, Detroit Times; 
John Nevill, Aviation Magazine, and 
William J. Dunn, United Press. 


INJURED IN AIR CRASH 


Dr. F. B. Fasola, correspondent for 
the Union City (N. J.) Hudson News, 
while traveling through Europe narrowly 
escaped death in an airplane crash in 
Germany. He suffered three broken 
ribs. 
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HOE 


Day and Night 


Emergency 
Service 














“We want to take this opportunity 
of expressing our appreciation 
for the splendid service rendered. 
The writer was in phone conversa- 
tion with your man Sunday morn- 
ing, and the service we received 
from him was splendid.” 

The Lynchburg News and Advance. 

July 3, 1928. 








TELEPHONE 
Day, DRY-dock 8200, New York 
Night, DRY-dock 8207, New York 
Sunday, DRY-dock 8200, New York 
Sunday, WIC kersham 9224 
New York 


R. HOE & CO., INc. 


504 Grand St., New York, 
N. Y. 


Boston Chicago San Francisco 














New Orleans Dunellen London 
Speed 

and 

Economy 

are guaranteed by modern 
equipment. Investment in new 
machinery pays dividends. 








Feeaeees 







Rebuilt 
GOSS/:HOE 
PRESSES 


Bargains 
in all types 


tell us your needs 
and send for list 








BLANKETS 


of all kinds for all makes of 


Rotary Newspaper Printing 
Machines 
Automatic Efficiency Felt 
Blankets 
Monocork Blankets 
Oil-proof-face Rubber 
Blankets 
Cutting Rubbers and 
Conveyor Wire. 


You can save waste paper, in- 
crease production and _ obtain 
better printing when your ma- 
chines are properly blanketed. 

We specialize in the manufacture 
of Newspaper Printing Blankets 
and carry a complete line, includ- 
ing all widths and thicknesses. 


New England Newspaper 


Supply Company 


Worcester, Mass., U. S. A. 
Cable Address NENSCO 
Worcester, Mass. 











USED NEWSPAPER PRESSES 
Scott 16, 24 and 32-page Presse 


GOSS 24 and 28-page presses good for 
black or color work, also Goss Sextuple 


HOE Pony Quadruple, Quadruple, Sextuple 
Sextuple color Press, Octuple and Double 
Sextuple Presses. 


DUPLEX Metropolitan Quadruple stereotyp- 
presses—print up to 32 pages. 


Available for Early Delivery 
WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


Main Office & Factory......... Plainfield, N. J. 
New York Office.. Brokaw Bldg., 1457 Broadway 
Chicago Office..........seeee0. Monadnock Block 






















Modern 
Composing Room 
Furniture 


as made by us will speed 
up production and re- 
duce costs—a real saving 
in your Pay Roll. Are 
you interested? If so, 
consult your regular 
dealer in printers’ sup- 
plies or write us direct. 


Do it now! 


HAMILTON MFG. CO. 
TWO RIVERS, WIS. 




















WO Abrestare 


IT pr el FINISHES..1T COOLS 


Enables one man to finish 

“a plate a minute”—3 times 
as fast! Time savings soon 
pay for it. For full partic- 
ulars address: 


OSS PRINTING PRESS CO, 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
Selling Agents ’ 














DUPLEX 


GOSS 
HOE 


DUPLEX -REBUILT is RIGHT-REBUILT 


“You sold us a press second hand but we 
might have thought it built new, so nicely 
(From a recent buyer’s letter.) 


USED PRESSES, 


of various types and capacity: what are your needs? 








Times Bldg. 
New York 





Duplex Printing Press Company, Battle Creek, Mich. 


77 Washington St. 
Chicago 


De Young Bldg. 


n Francisco 
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EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
Classified Advertising 
Information 
RATES 


SITUATIONS (Cash with Order) 
1 Time — .50 per line 
3 Times— .40 per line 
ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash with Order) 
1 Time — .75 per line 
4 Times— .60 per line 
Count six words to the line 
White space charge at same rate per line 
per insertion as earned by frequency of in- 
grtion. Minimum Contract space, three 
lines. The Editor & Publisher reserves the 
right to classify, edit or reject any copy. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Brokers 














Appraisals, Surveys, Financing and Publication 
brokerage. Experienced work on mergers or 
fnancial expansion. Louis Eddy, Marshall Field 
Bidg., Chicago. Met, Theatre Bidg., Los An- 
geles, Calif. 


Middle West Properties—Exclusive listings. No 
damaging publicity. Personal service in every 
dea Pverything confidential. High grade 








newspaper bonds for sale. Clyde H. Knox, 851 
Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. La & 
Old Literary Monthly, not making profit, but 


has possibilities. Available for $250,000. De- 
fails given only to people with ability to buy 
and who are in a position to handle this. ' Refer 
to No. 394, Harris-Dibble Company, 11 West 
@nd St., New York. 


Have You $100,000? If so, can offer you an 
évening paper, exclusive, fast growing field, 
Pacific Coast, good equipment, earning handsome 
dividends. J. B. Shale, Times Bidg., New 
York. 








Newspaper Financing 








Newspaper Financing—While we are in no sense 
Bewspaper brokers, nevertheless, we are in a 
position to finance or buy outright either single 
ow a chain of newspapers up to the extent of 
$10,009,000.00. Properties must be well estab- 











lished and represent a $250,000 value. Cor- 
tespondence confidential. W. G. Bryan, The 
Bryan Organization, 475 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 

Newspapers For Sale 
Will Sell weekly newspaper organized 1857. 


Oommunity fourteen thousand, field 100,000. 
Six months’ gross, 1928, sixteen thousand plus. 
Inventory, forty thousand. Equipmefit permits 
immediate inauguration of daily. No bargain. 
Fifty thousand needed. Box A-775, Editor & 
Publisher. 








Newspapers Wanted 





Want to Buy a daily newspaper in town not 
less than 10,000 population. Address J. Law, 
46 Ocean Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Want established Weekly in exclusive field. 
Must be bargain. Edward Dobson, Huntington, 
long Island, New York. 


We Want to Buy daily papers, large and small, 
Worth the money asked. Most clients prefer 
fentral and eastern states; some in all sections. 
Confidential to limit. Wilhelm and Holm, 3800 
Rth, N. W., Canton, 0. 











2 Partnership Wanted 


Advertising Man, editorial and feature writer, 
Mature experience, seeks connection with good 
Weekly or small daily with eventual opportunity 
f® secure interest in ‘paper. Can be valuable 
asset to such paper. Middle west location pre- 
ferred. Address A-713, Editor & Publisher. 











Wanted to Lease 


wh Lease with purchase contract, middle west 
to northwest daily. Need not be money maker. 

te terms, full details. Confidential. A-727, 
Biitor & Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


Promotion 
Giroulation—When quick, additional circulation 
feverace b mes necessary, remember that our 
teh sere in this one line of endeavor is 
or ‘pr Against experimenting. Write or 
Wire. Patific Coast Circulation Service, Bell 
Block, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Greatest Results per Dollar expended in circu- 
lation building campaigns. 23 years of leader- 
thip. Myers Circ. Organization, Box 288, 
Waterloo, Towa. 
The World's Largest Circulation Building Or- 
Sanization—The only circulation building serv- 
in Newspaperdom furnishing publishers’ 
Afidavits of the exact results of its every 
tampaign. The Charles Partlowe Company, 
Occidental Building, Indianapolis. 
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Employment vm Equipment =~ Services 





EMPLOYMENT 





Situations Wanted 





Promotion 
Circulation Builders — Blair & Austin, 1515 
Perkiomen avenue, Reading, Penn. Originators 


of Salesmanship Club Campaigns. 





Superior Circulation Builders—The W. 8S. Ken- 
dall Company, 104 North Bailey avenue, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. The circulation building or- 
ganzation that has set the standard for 
aggressive, successful circulation campaigns for 
twenty years. 


_ EDITORIAL 








Cartoons 
Idea Man: Comic Strip Continuities, Advertis- 
ing, Cartoon Ideas, etc. A-780, Editor & Pub- 


lisher. 


Syndicate Features 





Evening Record, Ravenna, Ohio, is the new 
paper this week. Full and Pony service for 
dailies and weeklies. Graphic Syndicate, Inc., 
250 Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Help Wanted a 


Advertising Manager who can get results from 
his departments and combine executive ability 
with willingness te work himself. Applicant 
must be morning newspaper man and familiar 
with necessity of co-ordination between depart- 
ments. To such a man a good position is of- 
tered on established paper in midwestern city 
that has educational facilities and pleasant 
living conditions. Applicant must understand 
advertising, classified, local and foreign. None 
others need apply. All correspondence treated 
absolutely confidential. A-742, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 

















Advertising Salesmen—-Wanted: Two high class 
experienced newspaper advertising salesmen: (1) 
Salesman qualified to handle group of major 
accounts, who, although using our paper, are 
not on full copy basis. We want man who can 
use statistical information, A. B. C. and rate 
data in building up to full copy basis important 
nxccounts who now use our competitor's medium 
to a greater extent than they do our own. A 
man qualified for this position should have 
some experience handling department stores. 
Address Box A-789, Editor & Publisher. 


(2) Salesman with ability to write copy and 


suggest merchandising and advertising cam- 
paigns. The man we haye in mind must be 
able to take over a list of accounts, including 


specialty shops, credit jewelers, etc., who are 
already using our paper. Our problem is to so 
service these accounts that. we will increase 
their volume of advertising with us. These 
accounts are already using our paper but in 
practically every case would use more space if 
given the proper kind of copy service. Address 





Box A-790, Editor & Publisher. 

Advertising —- Wanted by prominent Southern 
dolly newspaper two experienced adyertising 
salesmen to add to existing ataff. Applicants 


must have highést réferences from previous em- 
ployers proving integrity and capabilities as 
result-getters, Only top-notchers as producers 
need apply. Reply with copies of recommenda- 
tory letters to A-770, Editor & Publisher. 





Artist—To draw newspaper comic strip. Ideas 
furnished, Commission based on sales. Send 
samples with letter. Editor, 1103 Telephone 
Ruliding, St. Louis, Mo. 


Circulation Promotion Man for 100,000 daily in 
Southwest Must have proven record for effi- 
ciency and A. B. C. increases. Must handle 
own copy and conduct annual mail subscription 
campaign. Replies will he treated in confiden- 
tial manner - Address A-754, care of Editor & 
Publisher. 


Classified Advertising Manager for paper in 


middle western city of 100,000. Send samples 
of promotion literature Box A-771, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Editorial Executive to take compiete charge of 


department on snuburhan New York evening 
daily, 22.000 circulation $125 weekly salary 
No application considered unless accompanied 


by complete 
A-778, 


history of applicant's experience 


Editor & Publisher 


Editorial—Young college man, experienced, to 
write editorials and assist with local front page 
column. Send samples of work. A-772, Editor 
& Publisher. 





Editor wanted with all-round newspaper expert- 
ence, afternoon paper, Va. city, 15,000 popula- 
tion. Give references and information. A-787, 
Pditor & Publisher 


Advertising Director on largest daily and Sun- 
day in fifth city in state, desires to make con- 
nection as advertisement manager or advertising 
director of some good daily; or as business man- 
ager on paper with 8,000 or 10,000 circulation. 
Experienced on live dailies and advertising 
agency. Age 36. Producer and knows how to 
make department produce, Prefer east or 
north. Would consider Canada. A-784, Editor 
& Publisher 


Assistant Publisher, Business or Advertising 


Manager Unusually experienced. several years 
in New York national field Highest qualifica- 
tions Correspondence invited Strictly con- 


fidential A-783, Editor & Publisher 


Business and Advertising Manager outstanding 





small-city daily, one of the most profitable in 
its state, would consider new connection with 
salary or profit sharing agreement based on re- 
suits: Pacific Coast or Middle West preferred; 
straight, clean, businesslike methods only: rec- 
ord for economy, efficiency and substantially 
increased earnings worth knowing more about; 
let me present details and refer you to men 
who know A-769, Editor & Publisher. 

Circulation and Promotion Manager wants 
change. Thoroughly experienced, large and 
small dailies. Successful record Will secure 
maximum results at, moderate cost Member 
5S &. Me aA, References, Salary secondary. 


Will go anywhere A-791, Editor & Publisher 
Circulation Manager—-Fifteen years experience, 
morning, evening and Sunday Reliable, con- 
scientious worker. Capable of producing under 
most discouraging conditions Familiar with 
every detail, audit records, etc References. 
A-759, Editor & Publisher 
Circulation Manager or a good city circulator 
Available on reasonable notice A good pro- 
motion man familiar with all details pertaining 
to circulation department. Married 35 years 


old. <A hard hitter. Best of references from 
present and past employers A-781, Editor & 
Publisher. 





Circulation builder and manager, experienced 
and snecessful: practical methods: services open 
te Middle-Atlantic newspaper. A-764, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Circulation and promotion manager, employed 
on New York daily, wishes to make new con- 
nection. Will go anywhere if opportunity is 
right. Record of experience will stand rigid 
test. A-776, Editor & Publisher. 


Circulation Manager, thoroughly 
He knows how to create and build circulation. 
A hard worker with sound judgment. He is 
primarily interested in a real opportunity where 
ability and success will be rewarded. Go any- 
where. Available at once. A-788, Editor & 
Publisher. 





experienced. 


City or Tolegraph , Editor, experienced, refer- 
ences. Now employed. In some city of 50,000 
to 100,000 is the opening I should fill and I am 
looking for it. A-774,4Editor & Publisher. 








Classified Manager—Seven years’ experience on 
large city newspapers. Past two years sales 
manager of Classified Department. Broad ex- 
perience. Know every phase of Classified. .A 
builder. Age 31, married. University training. 
Vigorous. No job too hard. Go anywhere for 
right opportunity. Available Oct. Ist. Unques- 
tionable references, A-736, Editor & Publisher. 





Correspondent—aAttention, trade 
tors! Business newspaperman, going to Eng- 
land, available as correspondent to cover your 
industry by weekly or monthly letters or 
articles. A-782, Editor & Publisher. 


magazine edi- 





Correspondent—-Trained on leading Eastern dai- 
lies to cover New York field. Good editor and 
writer. A-777, Editor & Publisher. 





Editorial — Professor of journalism in leading 
university, age 35, educated in political science, 
married, six years street, desk, in cities 50,000 
to 500,000 population, some editorial writing, 
desires to re-enter practical field; high calibre, 
young enough to learn more, executive type. 
A-705, Editor & Publisher. 





Editor, now employed on successful afternoon 
daily which he has helped build, wants to 
change for paper requiring enterprising, ag- 
gressive direction. Ready to travel anywhere. 
Would consider moderate salary with conditional 
bonus. A-729, Editor & Publisher. 





Managing Editor, with 20 years’ experience in 
all branches of the news room from small 
dailies to larger newspapers; now - employed; 
good health and good habits; marked success in 
highly competitive fleld. Welcome searching 
investigation of record. Position in city of 
50,000 to 100,000 preferred. A-768, Editor & 
Publisher 
Managing Editor—'Twenty years’ experience as 
news editor and managing editor in cities from 
200,000 up. Thoroughly competent and reliable. 
Knows newspapers from pressroom to publisher's 


office. Would prefer joining smaller city organ- 
ization with opportunity to acquire interest. 
Best references as to character and ability. 


Salary $150. A-779, Editor & Publisher, 


Situations Wanted 


Managing Editor, twenty-four years all-around 
execative experience on Metropolitan news- 
paper; forceful writer Location immaterial. 
References. A-785, Editor & Publisher. 





Managing Editor, 35, married, now employed, 
will be available September 1. Long experience 
on both metropolitan and small city dailies. 
References given, investigation urged. Now lo- 
cated in Pennsylvania, but will go anywhere if 
satisfactory. Address A-767, Editor & Pub- 
lisher 
Managing Editor—10,000 circulation daily, 29, 
married, expert in unique promotion, wants 
connection with daily. Best reasons for want- 
ing change. A-743, Editor & Publisher. 








Mechanical Superintendent—Several years’ ex- 
perience. Tactical man in every branch of the 
composing room, having thorough knowledge of 
pressroom and stereotyping departments, Can 
produce maximum results at minimum cost. If 
your page cost is too high, give me an oppor- 
tunity to reduce same. References furnished 
on request. Box A-746, Editor & Publisher. 





Promotion——Advertising, publicity; young woman, 
excellent record of experience—leading firms. 
Planning, copy, layouts, contacts. A-766, Badi- 
tor & Publisher. 





Reporter--Young man, 27, single, college edu- 
eation, desires reporter's place on metropolitan 
daily in South. Can cover beat well and write 
features. Five years’ experience Excellent 
references. A-773, Editor & Publisher. 





Reporter—Midwest daily and metropolitan ex- 
perience, also university, seeks new location. 
Just sold half interest in paying community 
weekly. Prefer special assignment work or desk 
job on small daily or suburban newspaper. 
Married Excellent references. A-744, Editor 
& Publisher. 
Reporter, 4 years’ experience, desires change. 
Go anywhere. Available short notice. A-748, 
Editor & Publisher. 








Writer and Make-up man, experienced on trade 
papers, desires to change. Long connected with 
leading New York organizations. A-756, Bditor 
& Publisher. 








MECHANICAL 


Equipment for Sale 


For Sale—One Hoe Monorail Trimmer, Ostrander 
and Royal Routers. Miles Machinery Company, 
64 West 23rd Street, New York. 


For Sale—Photo-engraving plant. Miles Machin- 
ery Company, 64 West 23rd Street, New York. 


Job Presses, Paper Cutters, Wire Stitchers, 
etc.—-A complte line. Overhauled and guaran- 
teed machines at bargain prices. Easy terms. 
Hoffman Type & BPngraving Co., 114 B. 13th 
St., New York City. 


Used Goss Mat Roller for wet mats only, 
sale cheap. The Goss Printing Press Co., 
8. Paulina St., Chicago, Il. 
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SMALL DAILIES 


We have information regarding sev- 
eral smaller daily newspapers which 
can be purchased for prices ranging 
from $45,000 to $200,000. We will 
discuss these in confidence with seri- 
ous and well-qualified buyers. Cash 
payments as low as $15,000, on one 
or two of them. 

Write our nearest office, or better 
yet, call in person if possible. 


Harwell & Rockwell 


COMER BLDG. TIMES BLDG. 
BIRMINGHAM NEW YORK 























Newspaper Properties 
Bought, Sold and 
Appraised 
All negotiations confidential 


PALMER, DEWITT & 
PALMER 


Business Established in 1899 


350 Madisen Ave. New York 
Pacifie Coast Representative: 

M. C. Moore, 228 Werth 

Beverly Hills, Oalif, 
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HE New York Daily News Record, 

textile trade paper, uses full page 
copy to point out the value of an ad 
with signature as compared to a blind ad, 
especially when high class help is sought. 
Better type workers respond when the 
advertiser’s identity is known, it is point- 
ed out.—Oxie, Utica, N. Y. 


The Long Beach (Cal.) Press-Tele- 
gram recently ran a two-page spread of 
ads centering around the parking prob- 
lem. One page carried a four-column 
map of the downtown business district 
by blocks and quarter bolcks. The loca- 
tions of 38 parking stations and garages 
were blacked-in and numbered on the 
map. Under the caption: “The Key to 
Your Parking Problem,” reference was 
made to the map and gave the exact ad- 
dress of each numbered parking station. 
The advertisers taking space on the spe- 
cial pages included parking garages and 
lots, retailers in the downtown district 
(some of whom offered free parking 
space) and the local bus system that 
urged the use of their busses as an an- 
swer to the parking problem.—Harold J. 
Ashe. 





Small promotional advertisements con- 
taining pictures of local agents of the 
paper in small towns of the territory your 
paper serves not only build for the good 
will of the agent but also stamp his place 
of business as that where your paper may 
be bought or subscribed for in that par- 
ticular community—R. W. J. 


The Ladysmith Chronicle, British Co- 
lumbia, prints above its advertising rates 
the following : 

“In event of a typographical error, ad- 
vertising goods at less than the proper 
price, the newspaper will furnish letters 
to be posted in the store, stating the cor- 
rect price, biit goods may not be sold at 
the price printed, and the difference 
charged to the newspaper.”—-The Chron- 
icle is a member of the Canadian Weekly 
Newspaper Association —C. M. L. 


The Akron Beacon-Journal runs a spe- 
cial church page on Saturdays which is 
paid for by 60 business firms. It carries 
an eight-column head: “Atrenp Your 
Cuurcn Sunpay,” and one-column cuts 
of sixteen local ministers are run around 
the outside. In 5-column space at the top 
a sermonette by one of the sixteen is 
printed each week, together with the cut 
of this man.—U. S. V., Akron. 


A coal dealer in Louisville always 
prints the phrase, “Buy Your Coal Here,” 
in four different languages in his adver- 
tisements. This should prove a good idea 
for advertisers in cities which have a 
large foreign population —A. L. 


It’s summer time and the Worcester 
(Mass.) Evening Post recently used an 
entire page of classified ads on used cars. 
The page was entitled “There are many 


& Publisher 


PULLERS 





NEWSPAPER ENGINEERING 


An organization specializing 
in newspaper buildings, all 
phases of newspaper en- 
gineering, operation and 
production problems, 
analytical surveys and 


valuations. 
S. P. WESTON, INC. 


Newspaper Buildings, 
Production, Operation, 
Surveys, Valuations, 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 
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One Dollar will 
be paid for each 
idea published. 
Send clipping 
for payment. 


$$ 

















happy miles in the used cars for sale 
here.” Among the classifications were: 
Autos and trucks, with separate headings 
for the different makes; accessories and 
parts; wanted—automobiles; garages; 
service and repairing. A two-column box 
story at the top of the page, center, en- 
larged on the allurements of “The tour- 
ing season is here.”—D. P. 


A Franklin, Ind., drug store scored a 
real hit last summer by having a local ice 
cream concern make it a cream especially 
rich. It was named “Famous” and it re- 
sulted in increased advertising for the 
newspaper as well as a business building 
feature for the store—D. O. Vandivier. 


Fourth Estate 


for 


BERRYS MAKE REPORT 


Amalgamated Press. Shows Profit of 
$6,000,000 for 20 Months 


The Amalgamated Press, including 
magazine projects of the Berry Brothers, 
owners of a large chain of English news- 
papers, and the Imperial Paper Mills, 
Ltd., recently reported a profit of £1,227,- 
895 under the first 20 months of Berry 
management. Amalgamated is the suc- 
cessor of the old firm of Harmsworth 
Brothers and was founded in 1888 by 
Lord Northcliffe and Lord Rothermere, 
the latter now principal rival of the 
pare in the English newspaper chain 
eld 

The company passed into the hands of 
the Berrys in 1926. Sir William E. 
Berry, Bt., is chairman of the company 
and Sir J. Gomer Berry, Bt., deputy- 
chairman. 





HAS PRACTICE PAPER 


Teachers College of Columbia Univer- 
sity will publish a practice newspaper 
during the summer session for journalism 
students who expect to supervise high 
school papers next year. 








HUNCHES 


One Dollar will 

be paid for each 
idea published. 
Send clipping 
for payment. 














A FEATURE for your church page or 

your front page can be secured thru 
a series of articles from preachers or lay- 
men in community on “The Power of 
Prayer.” Get each person interviewed to 
tell of some experience in his life that, to 
him, proved the power of prayer. 
Memphis Press-Scimitar has started this 
feature on its Church page.—C. E. Fisher, 
Memphis. 


A Terre Haute, Ind., newspaper reporter 
worked up a good feature by getting data 
from wholesale grocery companies as to 
the amount of malt syrup consumed each 
week and then calculating from this the 
amount of home brew made there weekly. 
—yYandell C. Cline. 


How fair are the ice weights of your 
city? Do the icemen deliver full weight, 
overweight or underweight? The Okla- 
homa City News recerftly had a reporter 
call at various homes about the city with 
a set of carefully adjusted scales and 
weigh the ice delivered. These calls were 
unannounced and the icemen were taken 
by surprise. The first few days developed 
a large quantity of underweights, but be- 
fore the end of the week most of the 
deliveries were overweight. Names and 
addresses of the homes visited were given. 
—T. J. Steed. 


What does your community need the 
most from a civic standpoint? Interview 





THE 


AD-ROUTE 


The newspaper organ 
which comes to you each month, 
in any quantity, complete and 
at low cost—exclusive to one pa- 
per in each field. A _ good-will 
builder of proven value. May 
we send you a sample? 


house 


The International 
Syndicate 


Features for Newspapers 
Est’'d 1899 Baltimore, Md. 











some of the leaders of your community, 
in all branches of life and endeavor, and 
use a series of “one minute” interviews 
telling your readers what these people 
consider your community needs the most. 
Illustrate your articles with pictures of 
those interviewed.—D. P 


The Chicago Herald & Examiner has 
feature “The Sidewalks of Chicago.” 


@ 


July 21, 





King Features 
Syndicate, Inc. 
New York City 











“Today’s News Today” 


Complete wire 
reports for eve- 
ning, morning and 
Sunday news- 
papers everywhere. 





1928 


The faces of four or five promi 
citizens with the rest of their 

drawn in by an artist are used, sho 
them in characteristic attitudes on 
streets of Chicago, with a different ] 
background each issue.—G. A 


A symposium of opinions from le 
members of the professional men of 
city, from the clergy, from leading labor 
men, from women prominent in politics 
and society on this topic: “How would 
you vote today on prohibition?” shoul 
give a series of stories worth while for 
= Pg ia deat newspaper.—Guy P, 


Rural and village women in the terri). 
tory covered by the Sandusky (Q) 
Register have their own hall of fame ig 
that paper. Two or three times a week 
the Register runs the picture of some 
prominent woman in the rural distriet 
= a story of her achievements.—R, T, 





The Children of Today Are Your 
Subscribers of Tomorrow 


—Win them over now with juve- 
nile features they will clamor for 
We have three without peer: 

Carol della-Chiesa’s 
Adaptation of 
“Pinocchio” 

Judd Mortimer Lewis’ 
“Jubilee’s Pardner” 

David Cory’s 
“Little Jack Rabbit” 

“Pinocchio’s” adventures will 
never fail to thrill— 

Judd Lewis’ pranksome boy, 
“Thomas Aristides,” and _ his 
dog, “Jubilee,” are irresistible— 

The Cory stories, woven about 
true animal life incidents, en- 
thrall— 


let ws send samples of all three for your examination 
The George Matthew Adams Service 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 














America’s 
Complete: 
Newspaper 





NEW YORK 


Herald — 
Tribune 























DO YOU NEED 
A TRAINED MAN? 


AR Del Chi, ~ a 
a ita an or 

tion of college trained news- 
paper, magazine and advertising 
men, wants to help you find him. 
The Bureau puts you in touch 
with experienced, energetic men 
—it saves you time by recom- 
mending only those who. meet 
your requirements. f, 

If you expect a vacan ledge 
write John G. Earhart, lett 
Personnel Bureau of Sigma Del- 
ta Chi, 836 Exchange Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


NO CHARGE TO 
EMPLOYERS 














